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TEETH AND INSSIMEDN 9,830 , The Bantey Maguins, Sseny hae 


18, seen Mase, CHOCOLAT MENIER 
‘ ‘thy (MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE). 
eT sp ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 
S svn T. 1S oT 2 STRAND (OPPOSITE EXCEEDS 5,000,000 Ibs. 
RING GR toe 8S RAILWAY STATION), (THE, Healthiest, Best, and most Delicious | 


Aliment for Breakfast known sitice 1825; defies all 
PSS anie tase efedeere Mind, a dk anasnkiied by | honest competition ; unadulterated, highly autritions, and 
” ity to ‘the ith, ho pure. Sold in 3 Ib. packets. Also, especially, manufac- 

fect, as to be | tured for eating as ordinary sweetmeats or at dessert. 


Wholesale, MENIER, 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 
Retail, BY ALL Resrscrasis Hogags. 











FOR CHILDREN’S FOOD 
UNRIVALLED. 


FOR LIGHT SUPPERS, &c. &c. ep» 
INVALUABLE DIET FOR INVALIDS. 


FOR TABLE DELICACIES 
DELICIOUS. 


¢# 
V4 aL K¢Lo NSLBY, & 66, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, EO. 


THE ““SINGER” NEW IMPROVED FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 


“ The demand for a commodity is the only proof of its value.” 


THE OFFICIAL RETURNS 
By the several SEWING MACHINE COMPANIFS for the year endirg June 10th, 1867, show 
FORTY-THREE THOUSAND AND FIFTY-THREE MACHINES 
Sold (during One Year) by 
THE “SINGER” MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Being 4,998 more than the highest number sold by any other Company. 

The Singer Machines are fitted witha NEW PATENT TUCK-MARKER, that creases each succeeding Tuc 
while eke the most useful invention of the day. Also other novel accessories, recently patented, and not ‘ 
be had with Machines of any other Manufacture. Illustratea Catalogues post free. 


THE ‘SINGER” MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufaeturers of the world-renowned 
SINGER SEWING AND BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES. FOR EVERY CLASS OF SEWING. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED GDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES :—Liverpoot, 21, Bold Strect; Manchester, 103, Market Street ; Nawossrss, 68, Northumberland Street; NomrHaMPToN, 




















13, Sheep 3 Leers, 1, Comme: cial Street; Gxissaow, 65, Buchanan Street; Duxpgr, 28, Reform Street; Dus.ry, 69, ; Gtafion Streets | 
Bet ae 7, Donegal Sireet; ABERDKEN, 46, ‘George Street. 
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|,CITY OF GLASGOW 


naveny® LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY,  sSéTS 


upwards of 
2140.0 000, ESTABLISHED 1888, ' £500,00C. 


Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share of 
Profits, and great Freedom of Foreign Residence and Travel. 











Progress of the Business. Teueds | Sums Assured. | pew. 





Average of the five years 404 £274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January 3E 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January . ° 713 402,488 13,461 
Year ending 20th January, 1867 $95 511,456 15,330 




















Every information can be obtained at the Company's Offices, or from the Agents at home or abroad, 
Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburgh—2l, St. Andrew Square. 
Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents. 
THE CORPORATION OF THE 
Scottish Provident Institution, 
EDINBURGH, 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C; DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE 2acex, 
Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are:— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 





LONDON OFFICE-12, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


‘LUAULS ATTIAMOVS BAAddA ‘gg-mtaz0 STIG oOd 








Examptes OF ANnuAL Premium ror Assurance or £100 ar Deatn (wrrn Prorits). 


Age 25. Age 30.* Age 35. Age 40. | Age 45. Age 59. 
£118 0 | £2 16] £2 610 | £214 9 | £8 569)| £17 


*® Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) for a yearly premium of £20 15s., whieh in the other Scottish Mutual 
Offices would assure £800 only. Reports and full Tables, &e. +) OD Spplicatio: 


























Above 17,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, over 5} Millions. Annual Revenue, £210,000. 
Accumulated Fund, above a Million and a quarter. 





BREAKFAST. 


EPPS'S 


COCOA. 


SIX MEDALS :—London, 1851 & 1862; New York; Dublin; Paris, 1865 & 1867. 


A Silver Medal, Paris, 1867, 


being the only Medal awarded to any Englis! tana I of Chocolate and — has been obtained ‘by 
J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, 


Manufacturers by Appointment, to the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor of. t Gas 


FRY’S CHOCOLA 


for the Table and for Eating, in cakes, sticks, and drops; also in fancy boxes, in great variety, is\very pure, wholesome, 
and sustaining. 
__FRY’S OCELEBRATED HOMROPATHTG COees. 
GOUT OR RHEUMATISM 


Is quickly relieved and cured ina few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. Sold by alt Medicine 
Vendors, or obtained through any Chemist. j 





























The Editor of THE SunpaY Magazine, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
cannot undertake to answer them ail, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers 
*_* All Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 








NOR TON’S 


CAMOMILE PILLS. 





Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 


and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening 


, Improving, 


Beautifying, and Preserving the Sx, 


and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. Tt will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, k&e., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the com- 


plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATE. 
TRANSLATION. 


W E, the undersigned, at at the request of Messrs. 

Jas. C. Thompson and Co., certify that the IRON SAFES of 
Messrs. CHUBB and SON, London, of which these gentlemen are Agents, 
were exposed for several hours to the Fire that took place in the Offices 
of the National Government on the evening of the 26th instant; that in 
our presence they were easily opened with their respective keys ; that the 
moneys and important d they tained were found in perfect 
order, and that these safes are now in use in the National Treasury Office. 

Buenos Ayres, 3ist J uly 1867, 

J. M. DRAGO, 


(Signed) 
Treasurer of the National Government. 
JOSE TOMAS ROJO 
A true Copy.—A. M. Bet. JUAN M. ALVAREZ. 


A large assortment of these SAFES may be inspected at 
UBB AND SON’S, 


Magers 70 THE QUEEN AND THE Bank oF EnGLanp, 
__57 8ST. PAUL'S CHURCHY aRD 












BY ROYAL COMMAND 
METALLIC T0 
PEW THE 
MAKER QUEEN, 
VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
OSEPH GILLOTT res directs the attention of 


the Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the 
incomparable excellence of his productions, which, for Quaiity of 
sais Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universal 


= 2 Chaz 


They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the World. ‘Waole- 
ote, 6 at the Works, Gaanam Genser, b irmingham ; and at the branch 
73 ‘so Sraeer, New York; and 37, Gracgouz2ca 

Roun London. E.C. 








GALVANISM » - RHEUMATISM, 


Nervous Exhaustion, Pains, Paralysis, Gout, Lumbago, and Neuralgis, 
Indigestion, Epilepsy, Sciatica, Functional Disorders, &c. 


On LOAN.—A TEST for ascertaining the extraordinary efficacy of 
PULVEKMACHER’S 


GALVANIG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, AND POCKET BATTERIES 


(sent gratis for a week) will furnish positive evidence of the remarkable 
effects of the real Volta-Electric appliances. 

Prices from 5s. to 22s., according to power. Combined Chain Bands, 
for restoring exhausted vital energy, 30s. to 40s. ; Pocket Self-Restorable 
Chain Batteries, £2 to £4, 

For authenticated medical reports and private testimonials, see pam- 
phlet, post free. 

J. L, PULVERMACHER & CO., Patentees, 
2(0, Regent Street, London, W. 








HEDGES & BUTLER oolicit attention to their PURE 
ST. JULIEN CLARE’, at 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 84s., 968. 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry ...........ccccssesecsesseeesseeesereesserses 36s. and 42s, 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown .......ceseese 48s., 648., and 60s. 


HOCK AND MOSELLE, 


at 24s., 30s., 36s., 423., 483., 60s., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers..........-ccccsessecccssseseseosseesee 30s., 36s., 42s. 


Very Choice Old Port 
CHAMPAGNE, 
at 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 

Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Radesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 
60s.; Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, 
Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; ” sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
66s., 788.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s. ; fine old Sack, Maimsey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryma Christi, imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a post-office 
order or reference, any quantity will be iorwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent Street, London, W. 
And 30, King’s Road, Brighton. (Originally Established a.p. 1667.) 
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PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE If IN YOUR HOUSES, it gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quick!y Cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 


The various diseases atteing f from Constipation, . saver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, bre athing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Po 
id by all Chemists and the maker. 


ibd} AND RELIEVED BY ITs USE. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, A < E oe 


‘ox, are quickiy 


in Patent glass -stoppered bottles, at Qs. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 2ls. each.— 
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IARD Gon MERGURIA MERCURIAL PL 

















TE POWDER ) 


THIS Powder line obtained a reputation  Gcoraient roy United Kingdom an and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 

any article ever introduced for cleaning Plate. See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany each genuii-« 
box. Sold by all Chemists, and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each. Wholesale by the leadicg 
Patent Medicine Houses and Factors, and by the Inventor, Gopparp, Chemist, Leicester, 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. 


QUESTIONS ON THE (GEOGRAPHY OR Ky TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


BEGINNERS. Just Published. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 24th Edition. | | ALLEN 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 


large and small. 1s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. }:. 


Book OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 
§cHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 42nd Edition, 33. 6d.; or 


with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. *,* Enlarged and Kevised, 
bringing down the information to the present time. 


2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


SCHOOL ATLAS. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER, 30th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


with Hints 


for Using the Book 


1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed 


Is. 


Edition, 1s. 6d. 





AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 


39th Edition, 2s. red leather ; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


Maps (above 70)| GBAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


50th Edition, 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use of 


Schools and Young Persons. 14th Edition, 4s. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; a First Book of Practical 


Arithmetic, with ao Inductive Explanation of each Rule. sth 


KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with numerous 


Suggestions, special and general, for teaching "arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 


| "HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematical 


| Course of Numerical Keasuning and Computation. 
CorNWELL, Ph. Dr., and Josuua G, Firon, M.A. 10th Edition, 4s, 6d. 


By James 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 








RECENTLY 


PUBLISHED. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


By tur Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., F.LS., 


Author of “ The 


Land of Israel.” 


Demy 12mo. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth bound, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


“ Remarkable for the completeness of the in- | 
formation which it has brought within a handy | ductions. 


compass. It forms, for its bulk and scope, the 
most systematic and exhaustive manual which 
We possess on the subject of the Natural History 
of the Bible."—Saturday Review, Dec. 21, 1867. 
“ Mr. Tristram is fully up to the latest results 
of modern science. He has an intimate per- 


sonal experience of the Holy Land and its pro- 
And he joins to these qualifications 
the not less necessary one of a deep reverence 
for the sacred volume. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that a writer so well equipped should 
have been willing to turn his varied and accu- 
rate knowledge into the channe! of cheap and 
popular education.” — Guardian, Dec. 18, 1467. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


77, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN 
48, PICCADILLY, W.—LONDON. 


FIELDS, W.C.; 4, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; 
AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


THE INGREASE OF FAITH. 


ConTENTS. 
1. Of the Nature of Faith. 
2. Of the Aspirations of the Believer for In- 
crease of . 
3. That Faith is capable of Increase. 
4. Of Faith’s Increase: What it is. 
& Of Faith as the Gift of God. 
6. Of the Means of Faith's Increase. 
7. Of the Hindrances to Faith's Increase. 
8. Of the Assurance of Grace and Salvation. 
9. Of Faith made Perfect. 
Wutisem memes * Seems, Edinburgh and 
1D 


ion. 





(THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE 
—KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS—has 
been in constant use for nearly half a century, 
and has met with 

UNIVERSAL SUCCESS. 
There is no form of disease which will not yield 


to this 
ALL-PREVAILING REMEDY, 
Which is known over the civilised world. 
Sold by all Chemists, &., at is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 





and 4s. éd. per box. 








WAVERLEY PENS. 
PICKWICK PENS. 
OWL PENS. 
GLOBE SCHOOL PENS. 
WAVERLEY POCKET PENHOLDERS. 
WAVERLEY COPIES. 


MACNIVEN AND CAMERON, 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 





REPLY TO ‘“ECCE HOMO.” = Feap. 
svo. Cloth. 23. td. 


STERN’S WANDERINGS IN ABYS- 
SINIA; with a Description of the County 
and its various Iubabitants, and a BiuGra- 
PHIOAL Sk«toH of the Emperor TxEoporcs. 
With a Map, and Twenty Engraviogs of 
scenes and persons taken on the spot. hy 
the Rev. Henry A. Stern, (one of the 
Prisoners.) Inivol. vo, 15s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS (FOR FOUR WEEKS). 
By Rev. A. OxXENDEN and Rev. C. HM. Rams. 
DEN, Vicur of Chilham. 8vo. large type. 
13th Edition. 2s, €d. Morocco, 7s. 6d. 


In Crown 8vo. Antique Cloth. 

second ‘fhousand. 5s. 

THE “1 WILLS” OF THE PSALMIST; 

Being the Determinations of the Man of God, 

as found in some of the “I Wills” of the 
Psalms. 


“* There is in this volume a skilful laying 
hold of spiritual, practical truth, and the bring- 
ing it to bear on the moral consciousness and 
the everyday life of the believer."— £ckctic 
Review. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CATHERINGS. For 
Preachers and Teachers. By Rev. G. 3. 
Bowes, Rector of Chillenden. A species of 
teachers’ literary scrap-book, wherein under 
an alphabetical arrangement may be found 
anecdotes, proverbs, explanations of texts, 
quotations from sermons, concordances, &c. 
bs. 


MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. A Roman 
Catholic Story. By Emma Jang Wun- 
Boise, Author of * Alice Cunninghame.” 
New Edition. Feap. gilt edges. 3.. 6d. 

“A beautiful and sprightly narrative."— 

British Standard. 


ELLIE; Or, Nothing Perfect Here. By 
K. M. W. Crown 8yo. Cloth. With an 
lllastration. 6s. 

* This is a book which may be placed with 
advantage in the hands of any girl or boy—nay, 
it may be read with profit by any thoughtful 
man or woman; for it is attractively written, 
and contains an unmistakably good moral.” 
Literary Gazetie. 


Twenty- 


London: 
WitutaM Macixtosa, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLENGE OF QUALITY?’ 









ALS AWAR Ry 
en® AT THE ROED~A 
EXHIBITIONS oF 1851,1862,1865, 


AND ALSO 


ASILVER MEDAL’ 


AT THE 


2 
7 
RIS exyipitiON 


os 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


L Jive Lendinl, J 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
oectan, FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES cr" cee os 

























Quiet in Working. ee — THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. Bestd aad Weabeolder 
Price from £6 Ga, 9°72 whee a a aes ear ica enc pete MO Prion from £6 Ot 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Carpets J. MAPLE «a co. 


T ° 
C arpets COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 





A House of any magnitude completely furnished in 3 days. Saving time, trouble, 


and expense ; a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Carp ets 145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


THE FLORENCE (Lock Stitch). 


Should any Purchaser be dissatisfied with it, we will give in exchange any Sewing Machine of 
similar Price known to the Trade. 
Prospectus and Samples of Work Post Free. 


ADDRESS— 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, London ; 
(West End Branch: Panxcisayon, 56 & 58, Baker Street, W. ; 
19 & 21, Blackfriars Street, Manchester; 83, Union Street, Glasgow. 

Agents: L. J. Corner, 8, East St., Brighton; Knox, Samuei, & Dickson, Hanover St., Edinburgh; Josspa Haagris, Oriel House, Bull St., 
Birmingham; C. Isrep, 16, Above Bar, Southampton; Susru & Co.,13 Saint Augustine Parade, Bristol; W. J. Warp & Co, 1, Saint Nich las 
Buildings, Newcastle- on-Tyne; R. B. Pi.um, 38, High S8t., Worcester : B. Pentey, 5, Courtenay St. Plymouth , Pans & BERRIDGR, 8, Gallowtree 
Gate, Leicester; D. Lewis, Bridge St., Haverfordwest , T. Marg, Kidderminster and Stourbridge; M. A. Eup, 18, Market Street; ALEXANDER 
ADAMSON, 20, Crosegate, Cupar; F. BAPrY, 30, Gratton St, Dublin, 

















‘CASHS FRILLING. . NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. THE NAME. - 
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®THE FALL OF PAGANISM.” 
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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—MY FIRST SERMON IN THE SEABOARD 
PARISH. 


i Barr) 
| us \ 


sl 


N the hope that 
some of the 
shipwrecked 
mariners 
might be pre- 
sent in the 
church the 
next day, I 
proceeded to 
consider my 
morning’s 
sermon for 
the occasion. 

“ There was no 
», difficulty in 

taking care at 


that it should 
be suitable to 
the congrega- 
tion, whether 
those sailors 
were there or 
not. J turned 
over in my mind several subjects. I thought, for 
instance, of showing them how this ocean that lay 
watchful and ready all about our island, all about the 
earth, was but a visible type or symbol of two other 
oceans, one very still, the other very awful and fierce ; 
in fact, that three oceans surrounded us: one of the 
known world, one of the unseen world, that is, of death; 
one of the spirit—the devouring ocean of evil—and 
might I not have added yet another, encompassing 
and silencing all the rest—that of truth! The visi- 
ble ocean seemed to make war upon the land, and the 
dwellers thereon. Restrained by the will of God, 
and by him made subject more and more to the 
growing knowledge of those who were created to rule 
over it, it was yet like a half-tamed beast, ever ready 
to break loose and devour its masters. Of course this 
would have been but one aspect or appearance of it— 
for it was in truth all service; but this was the aspect 
I knew it must bear to those, seafaring themselves or 
not, to whom I had to speak. Then I thought I 
might show, that its power, like that of all things 
that man is ready to fear, had one barrier over which 
no commotion, no might of driving wind, could carry 
it, beyond which its loudest waves were dumb—the 
barrier of death. Hitherto and no further could its 
power reach. It could kill the body. It could dash 
in pieces the last little cock-boat to which the man 
lung, but thus it swept the man beyond its region 
into the second sea of stillness, which we call death, 


out upon which the thoughts of those that are left 


behind can follow him only in great longings, vague 


}| Conjectures, and mighty faith. Then I thought I 
_ could show them how, raving in fear, or lying still in 
' calm deceit, there lay about the life of man a far more 


IV—20. 





the same time | 





fearful ocean than that which threatened his body; for 
this would cast, could it but get a hold of him, both 
body and soul into hell—the sea of evil, of vice, of 
sin, of wrong-doing—they might call it by what name 
they pleased. This made war against the very 
essence of life, against God who is the truth, against 
love, against fairness, against fatherhood, mother- 
hood, sisterhood, brotherhood, manhood, woman- 
hood, against tenderness and grace and beauty, 
gathering into one pulp of festering death all that is 
noble, lovely, worshipful in the human nature made 
so divine that the one fearless man, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, shared it with us. This, I thought I might 
make them understand, was the only terrible sea, the 
only hopeless ocean from whose awful shore we must 
shrink and flee, the end of every voyage upon whose 
bosom was the bottom of its filthy waters, beyond 
the reach of all that is thought or spoken in the 
light, beyond life itself, but for the hand that reaches 
down from the upper ocean of truth, the hand 
of the Redeemer of men. I thought, I say, for a 
while, that I could make this, not definite, but very 
real tothem. But I did not feel quite confident about 
it. Might they not in the symbolism forget the thing 
symbolized? And would not the symbol itself be 
ready to fade away from their memory, to return only 
in the vaguest shadow? And with the thought I 
perceived a far more excellent way. For the power 
of the truth lies of course in its revelation to the mind, 
and while for this there are a thousand means, none 
are so mighty as its embodiment in human beings 
and human life. There it is itself alive and active. 
And amongst these, what embodiment comes near to 
that in him who was perfect man in virtue of being 
at the root of the secret of humanity, in virtue of 
being the eternal Son of God? ‘We are his sons in 
time: he is his Son in eternity, of whose sea time is 
but the broken sparkle. Therefore, I would talk to 
them about—but I will treat my reader now as if he 
were not my reader, but one of my congregation on 
that bright Sunday, my first in the Seaboard Parish, 
with the sea outside the church, flashing in the sun- 
light. 

While I stood at the lectern, which was in front ot 
the altar-screen, I could see little of my congregation, 
partly from my being on a level with them, partly 
from the necessity for keeping my eyes and thoughts 
upon that which I read. When, however, I rose from 
prayer in the pulpit, then I felt, as usual with me, 
that I was personally present for personal influence 
with my people, and then I saw, to my great pleasure, 
that one long bench nearly in the middle of the church 
was full of such sunburnt men as could not be mis- 
taken for any but mariners, even if their torn and 
worn garments had not revealed that they must be 
the very men about whom we had been so much inte- 
rested. Not only were they behaving with perfect 
decorum, but their rough faces wore an aspect of 
solemnity which I do not suppose was by any means 
their usual aspect. 
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I gave them no text. I had one myself, which was 
the necessary thing. They should have it by-and-by. 

**Once upon a time,” I said, ‘“‘a man went up a 
mountain, and stayed there till it was dark, and stayed 
on. Now, a man who finds himself on a mountain as 
the sun is going down, especially if he is alone, 
makes haste to get down before it is dark. But 
this man went up when the sun was going down, 
and, as I say, continued there for a good long while 
after it was dark. You will want to know why. I 
will tell you. He wished to be alone. He hadn’t 
a house of his own. He never had all the time he 
lived. He hadn’t even a room of his own into 
which he could go, and bolt the door of it. True, 
he had kind friends, who gave him a bed: but they 
were all poor people, and their houses were small, 
and very likely they had large families, and he could 
not find a quiet place to go into always. AndI dare 
say, if he had had a room, he would have been a 
little troubled with the children constantly coming to 
find him ; for however much he loved them—and no 
man was ever so fond of children as he was—he 
needed to be left, quiet sometimes. So, upon this 
occasion, he went up the mountain just to be quiet. 
He had been all day with a crowd of people, and he 
felt that it was time to be alone. For he had been 
talking with men all day, which tires and some- 





times confuses a man’s thoughts, and now he wanted | 
to talk with God—for that makes a man strong, | 
and puts all the confusion in order again, and lets | 
a man know what he is about. So he went to the | 
top of the hill. That was his secret chamber. It had | 
no door; but that did not matter—no one could see 
him but God. There he stayed for hours—sometimes, | 
I suppose, kneeling in his prayer to God; sometimes 
sitting, tired with his own thinking, on a stone; 
sometimes walking about, looking forward to what 
would come next—not anxious about it, but contem- 
plating it. For just before he came up here, some of 
the people who had been with him wanted to make 
him a king; and this would not do—this was not 
what God wanted of him, and therefore he got rid of 
them, and came up here to talk to God. It was so 
quiet up here. The earth had almost vanished. 
He could see just the bare hill-top beneath him, a 
glimmer below, and the sky and the stars over his head. 
The people had all gone away to their own homes, and 
perhaps next day would hardly think about him at all, 
busy catching fish, or digging their gardens, or making 
things for their houses. But he knew that God would 
not forget him the next day any more than this day, 
and that God had sent him not to be the king that 
these people-wanted him to be, but their servant. So, 
to make his heart strong, I say, he went up into the 
mountain alone to have a talk with his Father. How 
quiet it all was up there, and how noisy it had been 
down there a little while ago! But God had been in 
the noise then as much as he was in the quiet now— 
the only difference being that he could not then be 
alone with him. I need not tell you who this man 
was—it was the king of men, the servant of men, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the everlasting Son of our Father 
in heaven. 





‘Now this mountain on which he was praying had 


—_.. 


teen miles long, and five miles broad. Not wanting 
even his usual companions to be with him this eyen- 
ing—partly, I presume, because they were of the 
same mind as those who desired to take him by force 
and make him a king—he had sent them away in 
their boat, to go across this water to the other side, 
where were their homes and their families. Now, it 
was not pitch dark either on the mountain-top or on 
the water down below ; yet I doubt if any other man 
than he would have been keen-eyed enough to dis- 
cover that little boat down in the middle of the lake, 
much distressed by the west wind that blew right in 
their teeth. But he loved every man in it so much, 
that I think even as he was talking to his Father, 
his eyes would now and then go looking for and 
finding it—watching it on its way across to the 
other side. You must remember that it was a little 
boat; and there are often tremendous storms upon 
these small lakes with great mountains about them. 
For the wind will come all at once, rushing down 
through the clefts in as sudden a squall as ever 
overtook a sailor at sea. And then, you knoy, 


there is no sea-room. If the wind get the better of | 


them, they are on the shore in a few minutes, which- 
ever way the wind may blow. He saw them worn 
out at the oar, toiling in rowing, for the wind was 
contrary unto them. So the time for loneliness and 
prayer was over, and the time to go down out of his 
secret chamber and help his brethren was come. He 
did not need to turn and say good-bye to his Father, 
as if he dwelt on that mountain-top alone: his Father 


was down there on the lake as well. He went straight | 


down. Could not his Father, if he too was down on 
the lake, help them without him? Yes. But he 
wanted him to do it, that they might see that he did 
it. Otherwise they might only haye thought that the 
wind fell, and the waves lay down, without supposing 
for a moment that their Master or his Father had had 
anything to do with it. They would have done just 


as people do now-a-days: think that the help came of | 


itself, instead of according to the will of him who 
determined from the first that men should be helped. 
So the Master went down the hill. When he reached 
the border of the lake, the wind being from the other 
side, he must have found the waves breaking furiously 
upon the rocks. But that made no difference to him. 
He looked out. as he stood alone on the edge amidst 


the rushing wind, and the noise of the water, out over 


the waves under the clear, starry sky, saw where the 
tiny boat was tossed about like a nutshell, and set 
out.” 

The mariners had been staring at me up to this 
point, leaning forward on their benches, for sailors 
are nearly as fond of a good yarn as they are of 
tobacco; and I heard afterwards that they had voted 
parson’s yarn a good one. Now, however, I saw one 
of them, probably more ignorant than the others, cast 
a questioning glance at his neighbour. It was not 
returned, however, and he fell again into a listening 
attitude. He had no idea of what was coming. He 
only thought parson had forgotten to say how Jesus 
had found a boat. Lod 

‘‘The companions of our Lord had not been willing 
to go away and leave him behind. Now, I dare say, 


a small lake at the foot of it—that is, about thir- | they wished more than ever that he had been with 
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them—not that they thought he could do anything 
with a storm, only that somehow they would have been 
less afraid with his face to look at. They had seen 
him cure men of dreadful diseases; they had seen 
him turn water into wine—some of them; they had 
seen thim feed five thousand people the day before 
with five loaves and two small fishes; but if one of 
their number had suggested that if he were with 
them, they would be safe from the storm, though they 
would not have talked any nonsense about the laws of 
nature, not having learned that kind of nonsense, they 


j| would have said that that was quite a different thing 


—altogether too much to expect or believe: nobody 
could make the wind mind what it was about, or keep 
the water from drowning you if you fell into it and 
couldn’t swim ; or such-like. 

«¢ At length, when they were nearly worn out, taking 
feebler and feebler strokes, sometimes missing the 
water altogether, at other times burying their oars 
init up to the handles—as they rose on the crest of a 


through the darkness. And through the spray which 
the wind tore from the tops of the waves and scattered 
before it like dust, they saw, perhaps a hundred yards 


surface of the water. It seemed to move towards 
them. It was a shape likea man. They all cried out 
with fear, as was natural, for they thought it must 
be a ghost.” 

How the faces of the sailors strained towards me at 
this part of the story! Iwas afraid one of them 
especially was on the point of getting up to speak, as 
qehave heard of sailors doing in church. I went on. 

‘But then, over the noise of the wind and the 
waters came the voice they knew so well. It said, 
‘Be of good cheer: it is I. Be not afraid.’ I 
should think, between wonder and gladness, they 
hardly knew for some moments where they were or 
what they were about. Peter was the first to recover 
himself apparently. In the first flush of his delight 
he felt strong and full of courage. ‘Lord, if it be 
thou,’ he said, ‘ bid me come unto thee on the water.’ 
Jesus just said, ‘Come;’ and Peter unshipped his 
oar, and scrambled over the gunwale on to the sea. 
But when he lct go his hold of the boat, and began to 
look about him, and saw how the wind was tearing 
the water, and how it tossed and raved between him 
md Jesus, he began to be afraid. And as soon as he 
began to be afraid he began to sink; but he had, not- 
withstanding his fear, just sense enough to do the 
{one sensible thing: he cried out, ‘Lord, save me.’ 
And Jesus put out his hand, and took hold of him, 
and lifted him up out of the water, and said to him, 
*O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?’ 
And then they got into the boat, and the wind fell all 
at once, and altogether. 

“Now, you will not think that Peter was a coward, 











thought that when once he found himself standing on 
the water, he need not be afraid of the wind and the 
waves that lay between him and Jesus. But they 
looked so ugly that the fearfulness of thém took hold 
of his heart, and his courage went. You would have 
thought that the greatest trial of his courage was 
over when he got out of the boat, and that there 
was comparatively little more ahead of him. “Wet the 
sight of the waves and the blast of the boistérous 
wind were too much for him. I will tell you how I 
fancy it was; and I think there are several instances 
of the same kind of thing in Peter’s life. When he 
got out of the boat, and found himself standing on the 
water, he began to think much of himself for being 
able to do so, and fancy himself better and greater 
than his companions, and an especial favourite of God 
above them. Now, there is nothing that kills faith 





huge wave, one of them gave a cry, and they all, 
stopped rowing and-stared, leaning forward to peer | 


or so from the boat, something standing up from the | 





will you? It wasn’t that he hadn’t courage, but that 
he hadn’t enough of it. And why was it that he | 
hadn’t enough of it ? Because he hadn’t faith enough. 
Peter was always very easily impressed with the look 
of thi It wasn't at all likely that a man should 
be able to walk on the water; and yet Peter found 
himself standing on the water. You would have 








 <_ 


sooner than pride. The two are directly against each 
other. Themoment that Peter grew proud, and began 
to think about himself instead of about his Master, he 
began to lose his faith, and then he grew afraid, and 
then he began to sink—and that brought him to his 
senses. Then he forgot himself and remembered his 
Master, and then the hand of the Lord caught him, 
and the voice of the Lord gently rebuked him for the 
smallness of his faith, asking, ‘ Wherefore didst thou 
doubt?’ I wonder if Peter was able to read his own 
heart sufficiently well to answer that wherefore. I do 
not think it likely at this period of his history. But 
God has immeasurable patience, and before he had done 
teaching Peter, even in this life, he had made him see 
quite well'that pride and conceit were at the root of 
all his failures. Jesus did not point it out to him 
now. Faith in him was the only thing that would 
reveal that to him, as well as cure him of it: there- 
fore, the only thing he requires of him is this confi- 
dence in him. I suspect Peter was helped back into 
the boat by the ready hands of his companions in a 


humbler state of mind than when he left it; but’ 


before his pride would be quite overcome, it needed 
that same voice of loving-kindness to call him 
Satan, and the voice of the cock to bring to his mind 
his loud boast, and his sneaking denial; nay, even 
the voice of one who had never seen the Lord till after 
his death, but was yet a readier disciple than he—the 
voice of St. Paul, to rebuke him because he dissembled, 
and was not downright honest. But at the last even 
he gained the crown of martyrdom, enduring all ex- 
tremes, nailed to the cross like his Master, rather than 
deny his name. This should teach us to distrust our- 
selves, and yet have great hope for ourselves, and } 
endless patience with other people. But to return to 
the story, and what the story itself teaches us. 

‘Tf the disciples had known thatJesus saw them from 
the top of the mountain, and was watching them all the 
time, would they have been frightened at the storm, 
as I have little doubt they were, for they were only 
fresh-water fishermen, you know? Well, to answer 
my own question” —TI went on in haste, for I saw one 
or two of the sailors with an audible answer hovering 


on their lips—‘‘ I don’t know that, as they then were, © 


it would have made so much difference to them; for 
none of them had risen much above the look of the 
things nearest them yet. But supposing you, who 
know something about him, were alone on the sea, 
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and expecting your boat to be swamped every moment 
—if you found out all at once, that he was looking 
down at you from some lofty hill-top, and seeing all 
round about you in time and space too, would you be 
afraid? He might mean you to go tothe bottom, you 
know. Would you mind going to the bottom with 
him looking at you? Ido not think I should mind 
it myself. But I must take care lest I be boastful 
like Peter. 

‘‘“Why should we be afraid of anything with 
him looking at us who is the Saviour of men? 
But we are afraid of him instead, because we do not 
believe that he is what he says he is—the Saviour of 
men. We do not believe what he offers us is salva- 
tion. We think it is slavery, and therefore continue 
slaves. Friends, I will speak to you who think you 
do believe in him. I am not going to say that you do 
not believe in him; but I hope Iam going to make 
you say to yourselves that you too deserve to have 
those words of the Saviour spoken to you that were 
spoken to Peter, ‘O ye of little faith!’ Floating on 
the sea of your troubles, all kinds of fears and anxieties 
assailing you, is He not on the mountain-top? Sees he 
not the little boat of your fortunes tossed with the 
waves and the contrary wind? Assuredly he will 
come to you walking on the waters. It may not be in 
the way you wish, but, if not, you will say at last, ‘This 
is better.’ It may be he will come in a form that will 
make you cry out for fear in the weakness of your 
faith, as the disciples cried out—not believing any 
more than they did, that it can be he. But will you 
not arouse your courage, that to you also he may say, 
as to the woman with the sick daughter whose con- 
fidence he so sorely tried, ‘Great is thy faith!’ Will 
you not rouse yourself, I say, that you may do him 
justice, and cast off the slavery of your own dread ? 
O ye of little faith, wherefore will ye doubt? Do not 
think that the Lord sees and will not come. Down the 
mountain assuredly he will come, and you are now as 
safe in your troubles as the disciples were in theirs 
with Jesus looking on. They did not know it, but it 
was so: the Lord was watching them. And when 
you look back upon your past lives, cannot you see 
some instances of the same kind—when you felt and 
acted as if the Lord had forgotten you, and found 
afterwards that he had been watching you all the 
time? 

‘* But the reason why you do not trust him more is 
that you obey him so little. If you would only ask 
what God would have you to do, you would soon find 
your confidence growing. Itis because you are proud, 
and envious, and greedy after gain, that you do not 
trust him more. Ah! trust him if it were only to get 
rid of these evil things, and be clean and beautiful in 
heart. 

**O sailors with me on the ocean of life, will you, 
knowing that he is watching you from his mountain- 
top, do and say the things that hurt, and wrong, and 
disappoint him? Sailors on the waters that surround 
this globe, though there be no great mountain that 
overlooks the little lake in which you float, not the 
less does he behold you, and care for you, and watch 
over you. Will you do that which is unpleasing, dis- 
tressful to him? Will you beirreverent, cruel, coarse ? 
Will you say evil things, lie, and delight in vile 








stories and reports, with his eye on you, watching 
your ship on its watery ways, ever ready to come over 
the waves to help you? It is a fine thing, sailors, 


to fear nothing; but it would be far finer to fear ) 


nothing because he is above all, and over all, and 
in you all. For his sake and for his love, give up 
everything bad, and take him for your captain. He’ll 
be both captain and pilot for you, and steer you safe 
into the port of glory. Now to God the Father,” &c, 

This is very nearly the sermon I preached that first 
Sunday morning. I followed it up with a short en- 
forcement in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ANOTHER SUNDAY EVENING. 


In the evening we met in Connie’s room, as usual, 
to have our talk. And this is what came out of it. 

The window was open. The sun was in the west. 
We sat a little aside out of the course of his radiance, 
and let him look full into the room. Only Wynnie 
sat back in a dark corner, as if she would get out of 
his way. Below him the sea lay bluer than you could 
believe even when you saw it—blue with a delicate 
yet deep silky blue, the exquisiteness of which was 
thrown up by the brilliant white lines of its lapping 
on the high coast, to the northward. We had just 
sat down, when Dora broke out with— 

‘I saw Niceboots at church. He did stare at you, 
papa, as if he had never heard a sermon before.” 

‘*T dare say he never heard such a sermon before!” 
said Connie, with the perfect confidence of inex- 
perience and partiality—not to say ignorance, seeing 
she had not heard the sermon herself. 

Here Wynnie spoke from her dark corner, ap- 
parently forcing herself to speak, and thereby giving 
what seemed an unpleasant tone to what she said. 

‘* Well, papa, I don’t know what to think. You 
are always telling us to trust in Him—but how can 
we, if we are not good?” 

‘‘ The first good thing you can do, is to look up to 
him. That is the beginning of trust in him, and 
the most sensible thing that poor weak mortals can 
do. That is faith.” 

‘« But it’s no use sometimes.” 

‘*How do you know that ?” 

‘* Because you—I mean I—can’t feel good, or care 
about it at all.” 

“But is that any ground for saying that it is no 


use—that he does not heed you? that he disregards | 


ae 





the look cast up to him ? that till the heart goes with | 


the will, he who made himself strong to be the helper | 


of the weak, who pities most those who are most 
destitute—and who so destitute as those who do not 
love what they want to love—except, indeed, those 
who don’t want to love P—that till you are well on 
towards all right by earnestly secking it, he won’t help 
you? You are to judge him from yourself, are you? 
—forgetting that all the misery in you is just because 
you have not got his grand presence with you?” 

I spoke so earnestly as to be somewhat incoherent 
in words. But my reader will understand. Wynne 
was silent. Connie, as if partly to help her sister, 
followed on the same side. 

*‘T don’t know exactly how to say what I mean, 
papa, but I wish I could get this lovely afternoon, all 
full of sunshine and blue, into unity with all that you 
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teach us about Jesus Christ. I wish this beautiful 
day came in with my thought of him, like the frame 
—gold, and red, and blue—that you have to that 
picture of him at home. Why doesn’t it?” 

“ Just because you have not enough of faith in him, 
my dear. You do not know him well enough yet. 
You do not yet believe that he means you all gladness, 
heartily, honestly, thoroughly.” 

‘‘ And no suffering, papa?” 

“Tdid not say that, my dear. There you are on 
your couch and can’t move. But he does mean you 
such gladness, such a full sunny air and blue sea of 
blessedness that this suffering shall count for little in 
it; nay more, shall be taken in for part, and, like the 
rocks that interfere with the roll of the sea, flash 
out the white that glorifies and intensifies the whole— 
to pass away by and by, I trust, none the less. What 
a chance you have, my Connie, of believing in him, 
of offering upon his altar!” 

“But,” said my wife, ‘‘are not these feelings in a 

+ measure dependent upon the state of one’s 
health? I find it so different when the sunshine is 
inside me as well as outside me.” 

“Not a doubt of it, my dear. But that is only the 
more reason for rising above all that. From the way 
some people speak of physical difficulties—I don’t 
mean you, wife—you would think that they were not 
merely the inevitable which they are, but the insur- 
mountable which they are not. That they are physi- 
cal and not spiritual, is not only a great consolation, 
but a strong argument for overcoming them. For all 
that is physical is put or is in the process of being 
put under the feet of the spiritual. Do not mistake 
me. Ido not say you can make yourself feel merry 
or happy, when you are in a physical condition which | 
is contrary to such mental condition. But you can 
withdraw from it—not all at once ; but by practice and | 
effort, you can learn to withdraw from it, refusing to 
allow your judgments and actions to be ruled by it. 
You can climb up out of the fogs, and sit quiet in the 
sunlight on the hill-side of faith. You cannot be 
merry down below in the fog, for there is the fog; 
but you can every now and then fly with the dove- 
wings of the soul up into the clear, to remind your- 
self that all this passes away, is but an accident, and 
that the sun shines always, although it may not at 
any given moment be shining on you. ‘ What does 
that matter ?’ you will learn tosay. ‘It is enough for 
me to know that the sun does shine, and that this is only 
a weary fog that is round about me for the moment. 
I shall come out into the light beyond presently.’ This 
is faith—faith in God, who is the light, and is all in 
all. I believe that the most glorious instances of 
calmness in suffering are thus achieved; that the 
sufferers really do not suffer what one of us would if 
thrown into their physical condition without the 
refuge of their spiritual condition as well; for they 
have taken refuge in the inner chamber. Out of the 
spring of their life a power goes forth that quenches 
the flames of the furnace of their suffering, so far at 
least that it does not touch the deep life, cannot make 
them miserable, does not drive them from the posses- 
sion of their soul in patience, which is the divine 
citadel of the suffering. Do you understand me, 
Connie ?” 











‘I do, papa. I think, perfectly.” 

‘Still less, then, is the fact that the difficulty is 
physical to be used as an excuse for giving way to 
ill-temper, and, in fact, leaving ourselves to be tossed 
and shaken by every tremble of our nerves. That is 
as if a man should give himself into the hangs and 
will and caprice of an organ-grinder, to work upon 
him, not with the music of the spheres, but with the 
wretched growling of the streets.” 

‘* But,” said Wynnie, ‘“‘I have heard you yourself, 
papa, make excuse for people’s ill-temper on this very 
ground, that they were out of health. Indeed,” she 
went on, half-crying, ‘‘I have heard you do so for 
myself, when you did not know that I was within 
hearing.” 

‘‘Yes, my dear, most assuredly. It is no fiction, 
but a real difference that lies between excusing our- 
selyes and excusing other people. No doubt the same 
excuse is just for ourselyes that is just for other 
people. But we can do something to put ourselves 
right upon a higher principle, and therefore we 
should not waste our time in excusing, or even in 
condemning ourselves, but make haste up the hill. 
Where we cannot work—that is, in the life of 
another—we have time to make all the excuse we 
can. Nay, more; it is only justice there. We aro 
not bound to insist on our own rights, even of ex- 
cuse; the wisest thing often is to forego them. But 
we are bound by heaven, earth, and hell, to give them 
to other people. And, besides, what a comfort to our- 
selves to be able to say, ‘It is true So-and-so was 
cross to-day. But it wasn’t in the least that he wasn’t 
friendly, or didn’t like me; it was only that he had 
eaten something that hadn’t agreed with him. I could 
see it in his eye. He had one of his headaches.’ Thus, 
you see, justice to our neighbour, and comfort to our- 
selyes, is one and the same thing. But it would bea 
sad thing to haye to think that when we found our- 
selyes in the same ungracious condition, from what- 
ever cause, we had only to submit to it, saying, ‘ Itis 
a law of nature,’ as even those who talk most about 
laws will not do, when those laws come between them 
and their own comfort. They are ready enough then to 
call in the aid of higher laws, which, so far from 
being contradictory, overrule the lower to get things 
into something like habitable, endurable condition. 
It may be a law of nature, but what has the Law of 
the Spirit of Life to propound anent it? as the Scotch 
lawyers would say.” 

A little pause followed, during which I hope some 
of us were thinking. That Wynnie, at least, was, 
her next question made evident. 

“* What you say about a law of nature and a law of 
the Spirit, makes me think again how that walking on 
the water has always been a puzzle to me.” 

‘It could hardly be other, seeing that we cannot 
possibly understand it,” I answered. 

‘But I find it so hard to believe. Can’t you say 
something, papa, to help me to believe it ?” 

“T think if you admit what goes before, you will 
find there is nothing against reason in the story.” 

‘‘ Tell me, please, what you mean.” 

“Tf all things were made by Jesus, the Word of 
God, would it be reasonable that the water that he 
had created should be able to drown him?” 
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‘Tt might drown his body.” 

‘Tt would if he had not the power over it still, to 
prevent it from laying hold of him. But just think fora 
moment. God isa Spirit. Spiritis greater than mat- 
ter. Spirit makes matter. Think what it was for a 
human body to have such a divine creative power 
dwelling in it as that which dwelt in the human form 
of Jesus! What power, and influence, and utter 


rule that spirit must have over the body in which it | 
dwells. We cannot imagine how much; but if we 
have so much power over our bodies, how much more | 


must the pure, divine Jesus, have had over his! I, 
‘suspect this miracle was wrought, not through any- | 
thing done to the water, but through the power of the 
spirit over the body of Jesus, which was all obedient | 
thereto. I am not explaining the miracle, for that | 
cannot do. One day I think it will be plain common | 
sense tous. But nowI am only showing you what 
seems to me to bring us a step nearer to the essential | 
region of the miracle, and so far make it easicr to, 
believe. If we look at the history of our Lord, we | 
shall find that, true real human body as his was, it 
was yet used by his spirit after a fashion in which we | 
cannot yet use our bodies. And this is only reason- | 
able. Let me give you an instance. You remember 
how, on the Mount of Transfiguration, that body | 
shone so that the light of it illuminated all his gar- 
ments. You do not surely suppose that this shine | 
was external—physical light, as we say, merely? No 
doubt it was physical light, for how else would their | 
eyes haye scen it? But where did it come from? 
What was its source? I think it was a natural) 
outburst of glory from the mind of Jesus, filled with 
the perfect life of communion with his Father—the 
light of his divine blessedness taking form in physical | 
radiance that permeated and glorified all that sur- | 
rounded him. As the body is the expression of the 
soul, as the face of Jesus himself was the expression of "7 
the being, the thought, the love of Jesus, in like, 
manner this radiance was the natural expression of his 
gladness, even in the face of that of which they had 
been talking—Moses, Elias, and he—namely, the de- 
‘cease that he should accomplish at Jerusalem. Again, 
-after his resurrection, he convinced the hands, as well 
as eyes, of doubting Thomas, that he was indeed there 
in the body ; and yet that body could appear and dis- 
appear as the Lord willed. All this is full of marvel, 
{ grant you; but probably far more intelligible to 
us in a further state of existence than some of the 
most simple facts with regard to our own bodies are 
to us now, only that we are so used to them that we 
never think how unintelligible they really are.” 

‘But then about Peter, papa? What you have 
been saying will not apply to Peter's body, you 
know.” 

‘I confess there is more difficulty there. But if 
you can suppose that such power were indwelling in 
Jesus, you cannot limit the sphere of its action. As 
he is the head of the body, his church, in all spiritual 
things, so I firmly believe, however little we can under- 
stand about it, is he in all natural things as well. 
Peter’s faith in him brought even Peter’s body within 
the sphere of the outgoing power of the Master. Do 
you suppose that because Peter ceased to be brave 








and trusting, therefore Jesus withdrew from him some 


sustaining power, and allowed him to sink? I do not 
believe it. I believe Peter’s sinking followed naturally 
upon his loss of confidence. Thus he fell away from 
the life of the Master; was no longer, in that way I 
mean, connected with, the Head, was instantly under 
the dominion of the natural law of gravitation, as we 
call it, and began to sink. Therefore the Lord must 
take other means to saye him. 
him in a bodily manner. 
withdrawn him from the immediate spiritual influence: 
of Christ, conquering his matter; and therefore the 
Lord must come over the stormy space between, come 
nearer to him in the body, and from his own height of 
safety above the sphere of the natural law, stretch out 
to him the arm of physical aid, lift him up, lead him 
to the boat. The whole salvation of the human race 
| is figured in this story. It is all Christ, my loye.— 
Does this help you to believe at all ? 

**T think it does, papa. But it wants thinking over 
a good deal. I always find as I think, that lighter 
its shine out here and there in a thing I have no 
_ hope of understanding altogether. That alw ays helps 
me to believe that the rest might be understood too, if 
I were only clever enough.” 

‘*Simple enough, not ‘clever enough, my dear.” 

‘*But there’s one thing,” said my wife, “that is 
more interesting to me than what you have been 
talking about. It is the other instances in the life of 
St. Peter in which you said he failed in a similar 
manner from pride or self-satisfaction.” 

‘* One, at least, seems to me very clear. You have 
often remarked to me, Ethel, how little praise servants 
can stand; how almost invariably after you have 
commended the diligence or skill of any of your house- 
hold, as you felt bound to do, one of the first visible 
results was either a falling away in the performance 
; by which she had gained the praise, or a more or less 
violent access, according to the nature of the indi- 
vidual, of self-conceit, soon breaking out in bad temper 
or impertinence. Now you will see precisely the same 
kind of thing in Peter.” 

Here I opened my New Testament, and read frag- 
mentarily,—‘‘‘ But whom say ye that Tam?.... 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. 

Blessed art thou, Simon My 
Father hath revealed that unto thee. I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven... . 
I must suffer many things, “and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day. . Be it far from thee, 
Lord. This shall not be unto ‘thee. . Get thee 
behind me, Satan. Thou art an offence unto me.’ 
Just contemplete the change here in the words of 
our Lord. ‘Blessed art thou.’ ‘Thou art an 
offence unto me.’ Think what change has passed on 
Peter’s mood before the second of these words could 
be addressed to him to whom the first had just been 
spoken. The Lord had praised him, Peter grew 
self-sufficient, even to the rebuking of him whose 
praise had so uplifted him. Butitisever so. A man 
will gain a great moral victory: glad first, then up- 
lifted, he will fall before a paltry temptation. I have 
sometimes wondered, too, whether his denial of our 
Lord had anything te do with his satisfaction with 
himself for making that onslaught upon the high 
priest’s servant. It was a brave thing and a faithful 
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He must draw nigh to. | 
The pride of Peter had | 
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to draw a single sword against a multitude. In his 
fiery eagerness and inexperience, the blow, well meant 
to cleave Malchus’s head, missed, and only cut off his 
ear; but Peter had herein justified his confident saying 
that he would not deny him. He was not one to deny 
his Lord who had been the first to confess him. Yet ere 
the cock had crowed, ere the morning had dawned, 
the vulgar grandeur of the palace of the high priest, 
(for let it be art itself, it was vulgar grandeur beside 
that grandeur which it caused Peter to deny,) and the 
accusing tone of a maid-servant, were enough to make 
him quail whom the crowd with lanterns, and torches, 
and weapons, had only roused to fight. True, he was 
excited then, and now he was cold in the middle of the 
night, with Jesus gone from his sight a prisoner, and for 


| the faces of friends that had there surrounded him and 


strengthened him with their sympathy, now only the 
faces of those who were, or whom at least Peter 
thought to be on the other side, looking at him 
curiously, as a strange intruder into their domains. 
Alas, that the courage which led him to follow the 
Lord should have thus led him, not to deny him, but 
into the denial of him! Yet why should I say alas ? 
Ifthe denial of our Lord lay in his heart a possible 
thing, only prevented by his being kept in favourable 
circumstances for confessing him, it was a thousand 
times better that he should deny him, and thus know 
what a poor weak thing that heart of his was, trust it 
no more, and give it up to the Master to make it 
strong, and pure, and grand. For such an end the 
Lord was willing to bear all the pain of Peter’s denial. 
Oh! the love of that Son of Man, who in the midst of 
all the wretched weaknesses of those who surrounded 
him, loved the best in them, and looked forward to 
his own victory for ‘them that they might become all 
that they were meant to be—like him; that the 
lovely glimmerings of truth and love that were in 
them now—the breakings forth of the light that 
lighteneth every man—might grow into the perfect 
human day; loving them even the more that they 
were so helpless, so oppressed, so far from that ideal 
which was their life, and which all their dim desires 
were reaching after !” 

Here I ceased, and a little overcome with the great 
picture in my soul to which I had been able only to 
give the poorest expression, rose, and retired to my 
ownroom. There I could only fall on my knees and 
pray that the Lord Christ, who had died for me, 
might have his own way with me—that it might be 
worth his while to have done what he did and what 
he was doing now forme. To my Elder Brother, my 
Lord, and my God, I gave myself yet again, confi- 
dently, because he cared to have me, and my very 
breath was his. I would be what he wanted, who 
knew all about it, and had done everthing that I 
might be a son of God—a living glory of gladness. 


CHAPTER XIX,-—NICEBOOTS. 


THE next morning the captain of the lost vessel 
called upon me early to thank me for himself and his 
men. He was a fine honest-looking burly fellow, 
dressed in blue from head to heel. He might have 
sat for a portrait of Chaucer’s shipman as far as his 
hue and the first look of him went. It was clear that 
“in many a tempest had his beard be shake,” and 





certainly ‘“‘the hote somer had made his hew all 
broun;” but farther the likeness would hardly go, 
for the ‘‘ good fellow” which Chaucer applies with 
such irony to the shipman of his time, who would 
filch wine and drown all the captives he made ina 
sea-fight, was clearly applicable in good earnest to 
this shipman. Still I thought I had something to 
bring against him, and therefore before we parted I 
said to him— 

‘** They tell me, captain, that your vessel was not 
seaworthy, and that you could not but have known 
that.” 

‘She was my own craft, sir, and I judged her fit 
for several yoyages more. If she had been A 1 she 
couldn’t have been mine; and a man must do what 
he can for his family.” 

** But you were risking your life, you know.” 

‘*A few chances more or less don’t much signify 
to a sailor, sir. There ain’t nothing to be done 
without risk. You'll find an old tub go voyage after 
voyage, and she beyond bail, and a clipper fresh off 
the stocks go down in the harbour. It’s all in the 
luck, sir, I assure you.” 

‘‘ Well, if it were your own life I should have 
nothing to say, seeing you have a family to look 
after; but what about the poor fellows who made 
the voyage with you? Did they know what kind of 
a vessel they were embarking in ?” 

‘Wherever the captain’s ready to go he’ll always 
find men ready to follow him. Bless you, sir, they 
never asks no questions. If a sailor was always to 
be thinking of the chances, he’d never set his foot off 
shore.” 

‘Still I don’t think it’s right they shouldn't 
know.” 

‘*T dare say they knowed all about the old brig as 
well as I did myself. You gets to know all about a 
craft just as you do about her captain. She’s got a 
character of her own, and she can’t hide it long, any 
more than you can hide yours, sir, begging your 
pardon.” 

‘*T dare say that’s all correct, but still I shouldn’t 
like any one to say to me, ‘ Youought to have told me, 
captain.’ Therefore, you see, I’m telling you, cap- 
tain, and now I’m clear. Have a glass.of wine 
before you go,” I concluded, ringing the bell. 

‘‘ Thank you, sir. Ill turn over what you’vye been 
saying, and anyhow I take it kind of you.” 

So we parted. I have never seen him since, and 
shall not, most likely, in this world. But he looked 
like a man that could understand why and wherefore 
I spoke asI did. And I had the advantage of having 
had a chance of doing something for him first of all. 
Let no man who wants. to do anything for the soul 
of a man lose a chance of doing something for his 
body. He ought to be willing, and ready, which 
is more than willing, to do that whether or not; but 
there are those who need this reminder. Of many 
a soul Jesus laid hold by healing the suffering the 
body brought upon it. No one but himself can tell 


how much the nucleus of the church was composed 
of and by those who had received health from his 
hands, loving-kindness from the word of his mouth. 
My own opinion is that herein lay the very germ 
of the kernel of what is now the ancient, was then 
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the infant church; that from them, next to the dis- 
ciples themselves, went forth the chief power of life 
in love, for they too had seen the Lord, and in 
their own humble way could preach and teach con- 
cerning him. What memories of him theirs must 
have been ! 

Things went on very quietly, that is, as I mean 
now from the view-point of a historian, without 
much to record bearing notably upon after events, 
for the greater part of the next week. I wandered 
about my parish, making acquaintance with different 
people in an outside sort of way, only now and then 
finding an opportunity of seeing into their souls 
except by conclusion. But I enjoyed endlessly the 
aspects of the country. It was not picturesque except 
in parts. There was little wood and there were no 
hills, only undulations, though many of them were 
steep enough even from a pedestrian’s point of view. 
Neither, however, were there any plains except high 
moorland tracts. But the impression of the whole 
country was large, airy, sunshiny, and it was clasped 
in the arms of the infinite, awful, yet how bounti- 
ful sea—if one will look at the ocean in its world- 
wide, not to say its eternal aspects, and not out of the 
fears of a hidebound love of life. The sea and the 
sky, I must confess, dwarfed the earth, made it of 
small account beside them; but who could compiain 
of such an influence? At least, not I. 

My children bathed in this sea every day, and 
gathered strength and knowledge from it. It was, as 
I have indicated, a dangerous coast to bathe upon. 
The sweep of the tides varied with the varying sands 
that were cast up. There was now in one place, 
now in another, a strong undertow, as they called it— 
a reflux, that is, of the inflowing waters, which was 
quite sufficient to carry those who could not swim out 
into the great deep, and rendered much exertion 
necessary even in those who could to regain the 
shore. But there was a fine strong Cornish woman 
to take charge of the ladies and the little boys, and 
she, watching the ways of the wild monster, knew 
the when and the where, and all about it. 

Connie got out upon the downs every day. She 
improved in health certainly, and we thought a little 
even in her powers of motion. The weather con- 
tinued superb. What rain there was fell at night, 
just enough for Nature to wash her face with and so 
look quite fresh in the morning. We contrived a 
dinner on the sands on the other side of the bay, 
for the Friday of this same week—an early dinner, of 
course. 

The morning rose gloriously. Iarry and Charley 
were turning the house upside down, to judge by their 
noise, long before I was in the humour to get up, for 
I had been reading late the night before. I never made 
much objection to mere noise, knowing that I could 
stop it the moment I pleased, and knowing, which was 
of more consequence, that so far from there being 
anything wrong in making a noise, the sea would 
make noise enough in our ears before we left Kilk- 
haven. The moment, however, that I heard a thread 
of whining or a burst of anger in the noise, I would 
interfere at once—treating these just as things that 
must be dismissed at once. Harry and Charley were, 
I say, to use their own form of speech, making 





such a row that morning, however, that I was 
afraid of some injury to the house or furniture, 
which were not our own. So I opened my door, and 
called out— 

‘Harry! Charley! What on earth are you about ?” 

‘Nothing, papa,” answered Charley. ‘‘ Only it’s 
so jolly!” 

‘* What is jolly, my boy ?” I asked. 

‘Oh, I don’t know, papa! It’s so jolly!” 

“Ts it the sunshine ?” thought I; ‘‘and the wind? 
God’s world all over? The God of gladness in the 
hearts of the lads? Is it that? No wonder, then, 
that they cannot tell yet what it is!” 

So I withdrew into my room; and so far from 
seeking to put an end to the noise—I knew Connie 
did not mind it—listened to it witha kind of rever- 
ence, as the outcome of a gladness which the God of 
joy had kindled in their hearts. Soon after, how- 
ever, I heard certain dim growls of expostulation 
from Harry, and having, from experience, ground 
for believing that the elder was tyrannizing over the 
younger, I stopped that and the noise together, send- 
ing Charley to find out where the tide would be be- 
tween one and two o’clock, and Harry to run to the 
top of the hill, and find out the direction of the wind. 
Before I was dressed, Charley was knocking at my 
door with the news that it would be half-tide about 
one; and Harry speedily followed with the discovery 
that the wind was north-east by south-west, which of 
course determined that the sun would shine all day. 

As the dinner-hour drew near, the servants went 
over, with Walter at their head, to choose a rock 
convenient for a table, under the shelter of the 
rocks on the sands across the bay. Thither, when 
Walter returned, we bore our Connie, carrying her 
litter close by the edge of the retreating tide, which 
sometimes broke in a ripple of music under her, 
wetting our feet with innocuous rush. The child’s 
delight was extreme, as she thus skimmed the edge 
of the ocean, with the little ones gamboling about 
her, and her mamma and Wynnie walking quietly 
on the landward side, for she wished to have no one 
between her and the sea. 

After scrambling with difficulty over some rocky 
ledges, and stopping at Connie’s request, to let her 
look into a deep pool in the sand, which somehow or 
other retained the water after the rest had retreated, 
we set her down near the mouth of a cave, in the 
shadow of arock. And there was our dinner nicely laid 
for us on a flat rock in front of the cave. The cliffs 
rose behind us, with curiously curved and variously 
angled strata. The sun in his full splendour threw 
dark shadows on the brilliant yellow sand, more and 
more of which appeared as the bright blue water 
withdrew itself, now rippling over it as if it meant to 
hide it all up again, now uncovering more as it 
withdrew for another rush. Before we had finished 
our dinner, the foremost wavelets appeared so far away 
over the plain of the sand, that it seemed a long walk 
to the edge that had been almost at our feet a little 
while ago. Between us and it lay a lovely desert of 
glittering sand. 

When even Charley and Harry had arrived at the 
conclusion that it was time to stop eating, we left 
the shadow and went out into the sun, carrying 
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Connie and laying her down in the midst of ‘the 
ribbed sea-sand,” which was very ribby to-day. 
On a shawl a little way off from her lay her baby, 


ssessed the boys ever since the morning. I wandered 
about with Wynnie on the sands, picking up amongst 
other things strange creatures in thin shells ending 


wife sat on the end of Connie’s litter, and Dora and 
the boys, a little way off, were trying how far the 
full force of three wooden spades could, in digging a 
hole, keep ahead of the water which was ever tumbling 
in the sand from the sides of the same. Behind, the 
servants were busy washing the plates in a pool, and 
burying the fragments of the feast; for I made it a 
rule wherever we went that the fair face of nature 
was not to be defiled. I have always taken the part 
of excursionists in these latter days of running to 
and fro, against those who complain that the love- 
liest places are being destroyed by their inroads. 
But there is one most offensive, even disgusting 
habit amongst them—that of leaving bones, frag- 
ments of meat pies, and worse than all, pieces of 
greasy paper about the place, which I cannot ex- 
cuse, or at least defend. Even the surface of 
Cumberland and Westmorefind lakes will be defiled 
with these floating abominations—not abominations 
at. all if they are decently burned or buried when 
done with, but certainly abominations when left 
to be cast hither and thither in the wind, over 
the grass, or on the eddy and ripple of the 
pure water, for days after those who have thus left 
their shame behind them have returned to their 
shops or factories. I forgive them for trampling down 
the grass and the ferns. That cannot be helped, and in 
comparison of the good they get, is not to be con- 
sidered at all. But why should they leave such a 
savage trail behind them as this, forgetting too that 
though they have done with the spot, there are others 
coming after them to whom these remnants must be 
an offence ? | 

At length in our roaming, Wynnie and I approached 
along low ridge of rock, rising towards the sea into 
which it ran. Crossing this, we came suddenly upon 
the painter whom Dora had called Niceboots, sitting 
with a small easel before him. We were right above 
him ere we knew. He had his back towards ws, so 
that we saw at once what he was painting. 

“Oh, papa!” cried Wynnie involuntarily, and the 
painter looked round. 

“T beg your pardon,” Isaid. ‘‘ We came over 
from the other side, and did not see you before. I hope 
we have not disturbed you much.” | 

“Not in the least,” he answered courteously, and | 
rose as he spoke. 

I saw that the subject on his easel suggested that of 
which Wynnie had been making a sketch at the same 
time, on the day when Connie first lay on the top of 
the opposite cliff. But he was not even looking in the 
same direction now. 

“Do you mind having your work scen before it is 
finished ? ” 

“Not in the least, if the spectators will do me the 
favour to remember that most processes have to go 
through a seemingly chaotic stage,” he answered. 














I was struck with the mode and tone of the re- 
mark, 

‘¢ Here is no common man,” I said to myself, and 
responded to him in something of a similar style. 

‘*T wish we could always keep that in mind with 
regard to human beings themselves, as well as their 
works,” I said aloud. 

The painter looked at me. 

‘*We speak each from the experience of his own 
profession, I presume,” he said. 

‘« But,” I returned, looking at the little picture in 
oils upon his easel, ‘‘ your work here, though my 
knowledge of painting is next to nothing—perhaps I 
ought to say nothing at all—this picture must have 
long ago passed the chaotic stage.” 

‘*Tt is nearly as much finished as I care to make 
it,” he returned. ‘‘I hardly count this work at all. 
I am chiefly amusing, or rather pleasing, my own 
fancy at present.” 

‘* Apparently,” I remarked, ‘‘ you had the conical 
rock outside the bay for your model, and now you 
are finishing it with your back turned towards it. 
How is that?” 

‘*T will soon explain,” he answered. ‘‘The mo- 
ment I saw this rock, it reminded me of Dante’s 
Purgatory.” 

‘‘Ah, you are a reader of Dante?” Isaid. ‘In 
the original, I hope.” 

‘*Yes. <A friend of mine, a brother painter, an 
Italian, set me going with that, and once going with 
Dante, nobody could well stop. I never knew what 
intensity per se was till I began to read Dante.” 

‘That is quite my own feeling. Now, to return to 
your picture.” 

‘‘ Without departing at all from natural forms, I 
thought to make it suggest the Purgatorio to any one 
who remembered the description given of the place 
ab extra by Ulysses, in the end of the twenty-sixth 
canto of the Inferno. Of course, that thing there is 
a mere rock, yet it has certain mountain forms about 
it. I have put it at a much greater distance, you 
see, and have sought to make it look a solitary 
mountain in the midst of a great water. You will 
discover even now that the circles of the Purgatory 
are suggested without any approach, I think, to 
artificial structure; and there are occasional hints at 
figures, which you cannot definitely detach from the 
rocks—which, by the way, you must remember, were 
in one part full of sculptures. I have kept the 
mountain near enough, however, to indicate the 
great expanse of wild flowers on the top, which 


| Matilda was so busy gathering. I want to indicate 


too the wind up there in the terrestrial paradise, ever 
and always blowing one way. You remember, Mr. 


| Walton?”—for the young man, getting animated, 
| began to talk as if we had known each other for some 


time—and here he repeated the purport of Dante’s 
words in English :— 
“ An air of sweetness, changeless in its flow, 

With no more strength than in a soft wind lies, 

Smote peacefully against me on the brow. 

By which the leaves all trembling, level-wise, 

Did every one bend thitherward to where . 

The high mount throws’‘its shadow at sunrise.” 


‘“‘T thought you said you did not use translations ?” 
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“T thought it possible that—Miss Walton (?)” in- ‘‘ You are very kind,” I said; ‘‘ but Miss Walton 
terrogatively this— might not follow the Italian so | does not presume to be an artist.” 
easily, and I feared to seem pedantic.” I saw a slight shade pass over Wynnie’s counte- 

‘‘She won’t lag far behind, I flatter myself,” I re- | nance. When I turned to Mr. Niceboots, a shade of 
turned. ‘* Whose translation do you quote?” a different sort was on his. Surely I had said some- 

He hesitated a moment. thing wrong to cast a gloom on two young faces. I 

‘*T have cobbled a few passages after that fashion | made haste to make amends. 
myself.” “We are just going to have some coffee,” I said, 

“Tt has the merit of being near the original at | ‘‘for my servants, I see, have managed to kindle a 
least,” I returned; ‘‘ and that seems to me one of the | fire. Will you come and allow me to introduce you 
chief merits a translation can possess.” | to Mrs. Walton?” 

Then,” the painter resumed, rather hastily, as if} ‘‘ With much pleasure,” he answered, rising from 
to avoid any further remark upon his verses, ‘‘ you ‘the rock whereon, as he spoke about his picture, he 
see those white things in the air above?” Tere he/| had again seated himself. He was a fine-built, black- 
turned to Wynnie. “Miss Walton will remember— | bearded, sunburnt fellow, with clear gray eyes not- 
I think she was making a drawing of the rock at | | withstanding, a rather Roman nose, and good features 
the same time I was—how the seagulls, or some such | generally, But there was an air of suppression, if 
birds—only two or three of them—kept flitting about | not of sadness, about him, which, however, did not 
the top of it?” | in the least interfere with the manliness of his coun- 

‘*T remember quite well,” answered Wynnie, with a | tenance, or of its expression. 
look of appeal to me. ‘* But,”’ I said, ‘‘ how am I to effect an introduction, 

‘* Yes,” I interposed; ‘‘my daughter in describing | seeing I do not yet know your name?” 
what she had been attempting to draw, spoke espe-| I had had to keep a sharp look-out on myself lest I 
cially of the birds over the rock. For she said the should call him Mr. Niceboots. He smiled very gra- 
white lapping of the waves looked like spirits trying | ciously, and replied— 
to get loose, and the white birds like foam that had; ‘‘ My name is Percivale—Charles Percivale.” 
broken its chains, and risen in triumph into the air.” ‘‘A descendant of Sir Percivale of King Arthur’s 

Here Mr. Niceboots, for as yet I did not know what | Round Table?” 
else to call him, looked at Wynnie almost with a **T cannot count quite so far back,” he answered, 
start. ‘*as that—not quite to the Conquest,” he added, with 

‘How wonderfully that falls in with my fancy|a slight deepening of his sunburnt hue. ‘TI do 
about the rock!” he said. ‘‘ Purgatory indeed! | come of a fighting race, but I cannot claim Sir Per- 
with imprisoned souls lapping at its foot, and the | civale.” 
free souls winging their way aloft in ether. Well,| We were now walking along the edge of the still 
this world is a kind of purgatory anyhow—is it not, | retreating waves towards the group upon the sands, 
Mr. Walton ?” | Mr. Percivale and I foremost, and Wynnie lingering 

‘* Certainly it is. We are here tried as by fire, to | behind. 
see what our work is—whether wood, hay, and ‘‘Oh, do look here, papa!” she cried, from some 
stubble, or gold and silver and precious stones.” little distance, 

‘« You see,” resumed the painter, “if anybody only| We turned, and saw her gazing at something on 
glanced at my little picture, he would take those for | the sand at her feet. Hastening back, we found it to 
seabirds; but if he looked into it, and began to| be a little narrow line of foam-bubbles, which the 
suspect me, he would find out that they were Dante | water had left behind it on the sand, slowly breaking 
and Beatrice on teir way to the sphere of the | and passing out of sight. Why there should be foam- 
moon.” bubbles there then, and not always, I do not know. 

‘«In one respect at least, then, your picture has the | But there they were—and such colours! deep rose 
merit of corresponding to fact; for what thing is | and grassy green and ultramarine blue; and, above 
there in the world, or what group of things in which | all, one dark, yet brilliant and intensely-burnished, 
the natural man will not see merely the things of metallic gold. All of them were of a solid-looking 
nature, but the spiritual man the things of the burnished colour, like opaque body-colour laid on 
spirit P” _ behind translucent crystal. Those little ocean bubbles 

‘IT am no theologian,” said the painter, turning | were well worth turning to see; and so I said to 
away, I thought somewhat coldly. | Wynnie. But, as we gazed, they went on vanishing, 

But I could see that Wynnie was greatly interested one by one. Every moment a heayenly glory of hue 
in him. Perhaps she thought that here was some en- | | burst, and was nowhere. 
lightenment of the riddle of the world for her, if she | | We walked away again towards the rest of our 
could but get at what he was thinking. She was used | party. 
to my way of it. Here might be something new. “Don't you think those bubbles more beautiful 

“Tf I can be of any service to Miss Walton with than any precious stones you ever saw, papa ?” 
her drawing, I shall be happy,” he said, turning! ‘‘ Yes, my love, I think they are, except it be the 
again towards me. 














‘opal. In the opal, God seems to have fixed the 


| 
| 
“But his last gesture had made me a little distrust- | evanescent and made the vanishing eternal.” 
| 


ful of him, and I received his advances on this point ‘And flowers are more beautiful things than 
with a coldness which I did not wish to make more ' jewels?” she said, interrogatively. 
marked than his own towards my last observation. | ‘‘ Many—perhaps most flowers are,” I granted. 
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ton | And did you ever see such curves and delicate | compare great things with small, the flowers wither, || 
textures anywhere else as in the clouds, papa?” the bubbles break, the clouds and sunsets pass, for the | 
te- ‘I think not—in the cirrhous clouds at least—the | very same holy reason, in the degree of its application | 
» of | frozen ones. But what are you putting me to my| to them, for which the Lord withdrew from his dis- 1} 
he- | catechism for in this way, my child ?” ciples and ascended again to his Father—that the || 
I | Qh, papa, I could go on a long time with that, Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, the Soul of things, | 
. | catechism; but I will end with one question | might come to them and abide with them, and so, the 
id, | more, which you will perhaps find a little harder to Son return, and the Father be revealed. The flower 
2 & || answer. Only, I daresay you have had an answer | is not its loveliness, and its loveliness we must love, 
jou, | ready for years lest one of us should ask you some. else we shall only treat them as flower-greedy chil- 
|, day.” | dren, who gather and gather, and fill hands and 
rvs | ‘No, my love. I never got an answer ready for baskets from a mere desire of acquisition, excusable 
he | anything lest one of my children should ask me. But | enough in them, but the same in kind, however harm- 
ck. | it is not surprising either that children should be | less in mode, and degree, and object, as the avarice of 
ot- | puzzled about the things that have puzzled their | the miser. Therefore God, that we may always have 
Tes | father, or that by the time they are able to put the | them, and ever learn to love their beauty, and yet 
, if | questions, he should have found out some sort of an | | more their truth, sends the beneficent winter that we 
not || answer to most of them. Go on with your catechism,’ may think about what we haye lost, and welcome 
ml || Wynnie. Now for your puzzle!” them when they come again with greater tenderness 
|| “Its not a funny question, papa; it’s a very se- and love, with clearer eyes to see, and purer hearts to 
on, | rious one. I can’t think why the unchanging God | understand, the spirit that dwells in them. We can- 
| should: haye made all the most beautiful things wither | not do without the ‘ winter of our discontent.’ Shak- 
st I | and grow ugly, or burst and vanish, or die somehow | spere surely saw that when he makes Titania say, in 
ra- \ and be no more. Mamma is not so beautiful as she | ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’— 
|| once was, is she?” ‘ Food ee oe 
| “Jn one way no, but in another and better way The human mortals want their winter here’— 
u's | much more sc. But we will not talk about her kind namely, to set things right; and none of those editors 
|| of beauty just now: we will keep to the more mate- | who would alter the line seem to have been capable of 
ed, | rial loyeliness of which you have been speaking—| understanding its import.” 
ith _ though, in truth, no loveliness can be only material.— | ‘‘I think I understand you a little,” answered 
do | Well, then, for my answer: it is, I think, because) Wynnie. Then, changing her tone—‘‘I told you, 
ail | God loves the beauty so much that he makes all beau- | papa, you would have an answer ready: didn’t 1?” 
P  tiful things vanish quickly.” | ‘“‘ Yes, my child—but with this difference: I found 
‘tall | “Ido not understand you, papa.” the answer to mect my own necessities, not yours.” 
ds, | “daresay not, my dear. But I will explain to, ‘‘Andso you had it ready for me when I wanted | 
ing | you a little, if Mr. Percivale will excuse me.” | it.’ | 
“On the contrary, I am greatly interested, bothin| ‘‘Justso. That is the only certainty you have in | 
-™ the question and the answer.” regard to what you give away. Noone who has not || 
“Well, then, Wynnie: everything has a soul and | tasted it and found it good has a right to offer any 
* a: body, or something like them. By the body we/| spiritual dish to his neighbour.” 
i to know the soul. But we are always ready to love; Mr. Percivale took no part in our conversation. The 
the the body instead of the soul. Therefore, God makes | moment I had presented him to Mrs. Walton and 
ing the body die continually, that we may learn to love | Connie, and he had paid his respects by a somewhat 
~ the soul indeed. The world is full of beautiful things, | stately old-world obeisance, he merged the salutation 
esi but God has saved many men from loving the mere | into a farewell, and, either forgetting my offer of 
= bodies of them, by making them poor; and more still | coffee or haying changed his mind, withdrew, a little 
-” by reminding them that if they be as rich as Croesus| to my disappointment, for, notwithstanding his lack 
ed, all their ‘lives, they will be as poor as Diogenes— | of response where some things he said would have led 
ing poorer, without even a tub—when this world with | me to expect it, I had begun to feel much interested 
me all its pictures, scenery, books, and—alas for some | in him. 
les Christians ! — Bibles even, shall haye vanished! He was scarcely beyond hearing, when Dora came 
to away.” up to me from her digging with an eager look on her 
ng ““Why do you say alas, papa—if they are Chris- | sunny face. 
hue tians especially ?” ‘* Hasn’t he got nice boots, papa?” 
“I say alas only from then point of view, not from; ‘Indeed, my dear, Iam unable to support you in 
“a mine. I mean such as are always talking and arguing | that assertion, for I never saw his boots.” 
ful from the Bible, and never giving themselves any| ‘‘Idid then,” returned the child; ‘‘and I never 
trouble to do what it tells them. They insist on the | saw such nice boots.” 
the anise and cummin, and forget the judgment, mercy, “‘T accept the statement willingly,” I replied, and 
the and faith. These worship the body of the truth and for- | we heard no more of the boots, for his name was now 
get the soul of it. If the flowers were not perishable, | substituted for his nickname. Nor did I see himself 
= we should cease to contemplate their beauty, either | again for some days—not in fact till next Sunday— 
blinded by the passion for hoarding the bodies of them, _ though why he should come to church at all was some- 
or dulled by the hebetude of commonplaceness that thing of a puzzle to me, especially when I knew him 
the constant presence of them would occasion. To | better. 
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CHAPTER XX.—SUNDRIES. 


THE next day, I set out after breakfast to inquire 
about a blacksmith. It was not everyor any blacksmith 
that would do. I must not fix on the first to do my work 
because he was the first. There was one in the village, 
I soon learned; but I found him an ordinary man, 
who, I have no doubt, could shoe a horse and ayoid 
the quick, but from whom any greater delicacy of 
touch was not to be expected. Inquiring further, I 
heard of a young smith who had lately settled in a 
hamlet a couple of miles distant, but still within the 
parish. In the afternoon Iset out tofindhim. To my 
surprise, he was a pale-faced thoughtful-looking man, 
with a huge frame, which appeared worn rather than 
naturally thin, and large eyes that looked at the anvil | 
as if it was the horizon of the world. He had got a 
horse-shoe in his tongs when I entered. Notwith- 
standing the fire that glowed on the hearth, and the 
sparks that flew like a nimbus in eruption from about 
his person, the place looked very dark to me entering 
from the glorious blaze of the almost noontide sun, 
and felt cool after the deep lane through which I had 
come, and which had seemed a very reservoir of sun- 
beams. I could see the smith by the glow of his 
horse-shoe ; but all between me and the shoe was dark. 

‘*Good morning,” I said. ‘It is a good thing to 
find a man by his work. I heard you half a mile off 
or so, and now I see you, but only by the glow of 
your work. It is a grand thing to work in fire.” 

He lifted his hammered hand to his forehead 
courteously, and as lightly as if the hammer had been 
the butt-end of a whip. 

“T don’t knowif you would say the same if you had 
to work at it in weather like this,” he answered. 

“Tf I did not,” I returned, ‘“‘that would be the 
fault of my weakness, and would not affect the asser- 
tion I have just made, that it is a fine thing to work 
in fire.” 

‘* Well, you may be right,” he rejoined with a 
sigh, as, throwing the horse-shoe he had been fashion- 
ing from the tongs on the ground, he next let the 
hammer drop beside the anvil, and leaning against it 
held his head for a moment between his hands, and 
regarded the floor. ‘‘ It does not much matter to me,” 
he went on, “if I only get through my work and 
have done with it. No man shall say I shirked what 
T'd got todo. And then when it’s over there won’t 
be a word to say agen me, or. 

He did not finish the sentence. And nowI could 
see the sunlight lying in a somewhat dreary patch, 
if the word dreary can be truly used with respect 
to any manifestation of sunlight, on the dark clay 
floor. 

‘*T hope you are not ill,” I said. 

He made no answer, but taking up his tongs caught 
‘with it from a beam one of a number of roughly 
finished horse-shoes which hung there, and put it on 
the fire to be fashioned to a certain fit. While he 
turned it in the fire, and blew the bellows, I stood 
regarding him. ‘This man will do for my work,” 
I said to myself; ‘though I should not wonder from 
the look of him if it was the last piece of work he 
ever did under the New Jerusalem.” The smith’s 





words broke in on my meditations. 


‘© When I was a little boy,” he said, ‘‘ I once wanted 
to stay at home from school. I had, I believe, a little 
headache, but nothing worth minding. I told my 
mother that I had a headache, and she kept me, and 
I helped her at her spinning, which was what I liked 
best of anything. But in the afternoon the Methodist 
preacher came in to see my mother, and he asked 
me what was the matter with me, and my mother 
answered for me that I had a bad head, and he looked 
at me; and as my head was quite well by this time, I 
could not help feeling guilty. And he saw my look, 
I suppose, sir, for I can’t account for what he said 
any other way, and he turned to me, and he said 
to me, solemn-like, ‘Is your head bad enough to send 
you to the Lord Jesus to make you whole?’ [I 
could not speak a word, partly from bashfulness, I 
suppose, for I was but ten years old. So he followed 
it up, as they say: ‘Then you ought to be at school,’ 
says he. I said nothing, because I couldn’t. But 
never since then haye I given in as long as I could 
stand. And I can stand now, and lift my hammer, 
too,” he said, as he took the horse-shoe from the 
forge, laid it on the anvil, and again made a nimbus 
of coruscating iron. 

‘* You are just the man I want,” I said. ‘‘I’ve got 
a job for you, down to Kilkhaven, as you say in these 
parts.” 

‘* What is it, sir? Something about the church ? I 
should ha’ thought the church was all spick and span 
by this time.” 

‘*T see you know who I am,” I said. 

‘‘Of course I do,” he answered. ‘‘I don’t go to 
church myself, being brought up a Methodist; but 
anything that happens in the parish is known the 
next day all over it.” 

‘“You won’t mind doing my job though you are a 
Methodist, will you?” I asked. 

‘Not I, sir. If I’ve read right, it’s the fault of 
the Church that we don’t pull all alongside. You 
turned us out, sir; we didn’t go out of ourselves. At 
least, if all they say is true, which I can’t be sure of 
you know, in this world.” 

‘‘You are quite right there though,” I answered. 
‘* And in doing so, the Church had the worst of it— 
as all that judge and punish their neighbours have. 
But you have been the worse for it, too: all of which 
is to be laid to the charge of the Church. For there is 
not one clergyman I know—mind, I say, that I know 
—who would have made such a cruel speech to a boy 
as that the Methodist parson made to you.” 

‘* But it did me good, sir.” 

‘* Are you sure of that? Iamnot. Are you sure, 
first of all, it did not make you proud? Are you sure 
it has not made you work beyond your strength—I 
don’t mean your strength of arm, for clearly that is 
all that could be wished, but of your chest, your 
lungs? Is there not some danger of your leaving 
some one who is dependent on you too soon unpro- 
vided for? Is there not some danger of your having 
worked as if God were a hard master?—of your 
having worked fiercely, indignantly, as if he wronged 
you by not caring for you, not understanding you ?” 

He returned me no answer, but hammered mo- 
mently on his anvil. Whether he felt what I meant, 
or was offended at my remark, I could not then tell. 
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business. 





mind,” I said. 


enough. 








I thought it best to conclude the interview with 


«‘T have a delicate little job that wants nice hand- 
ling, and I fancy you are just the man to do it to my 


«What is it, sir?” he asked, in a friendly manner 


“Tf you will excuse me, I would rather show it to 
you than talk about it,” I returned. 





‘* The first hour you can come.” 

‘*' To-morrow morning ?” 

‘« If you feel inclined.” 

‘‘ For that matter, I’d rather go to bed.” 
‘Come to me instead: it’s light work.” 
**T will, sir—at ten o’clock.” 

‘Tf you please.” 

And so it was arranged. 








REPENTANCE. 


Ir the Lord were to send down blessings from Heaven as fast and as thick as the fall 
Of the drops of the rain, of the flakes of the snow, I'd love and I’d bless him for all; 
But the gift that I’d crave, and the gift that I’d keep, if I’d only one to choose, 

Is the gift of a broken and contrite heart, for that God will not refuse. 


For what is my wish, and what is my hope, when I’ve toiled, and I’ve prayed, and I’ve striven 
All the days that I live upon earth ? it is this—to be forgiven ; 

And what is my wish, and what is my hope ? but to end where I begin, 

With an eye that looks to my Saviour, and a heart that mourns for its sin ; 


What! perhaps you’ll think that I’m going to say I’m the chief of sinners, and then 
You'd tell me, for aught that you’ve ever seen, I’m not worse than other men. 

I’ve nothing to do with better and worse, I hav’n’t to judge for the rest ; 

If other men are not better than me, they’re bad enough at the best. 


T’ve nothing to do with other folks—it isn’t for me to say 

What sort of men the Scribes might be, or the Pharisees in their day ; 

But we know that it wasn’t for’such as they that the Kingdom of Heaven was meant, 
And we're told we shall likewise perish unless we do repent. 


Why, what have I done, perhaps you'll say, that should make me fret and grieve ? 
I didn’t wrangle, or curse, or swear, I didn’t lie or thieve ; 

I’m clear of cheating, and drinking, and debt; well, perhaps, but I cannot say; 
For some of these things I hadn’t a mind, and some didn’t come in my way. 


And there’s many a thing I could wish undone, though the law might not be broke, 
And there’s many a word, now I come to think, that I could wish unspoke. 

I did what I thought would answer the best, and I said just what came to my mind; 
I wasn’t so honest that I need boast, and I’m sure that I wasn’t kind. 


For we'll come to the things that I left undone, and then there’ll be more to say ; 
And we’ll ask for the broken hearts that I cheered, and the tears that I wiped away; 
I thought of myself, and I wrought for myself—for myself and none beside, 

Just as if Jesus had never lived, and as if He had never died. 


But since my Lord has looked on me, and since He has bid me look 

Once in my heart, and once in my life, and once in His blessed book, 

And once on the cross where He died for me, He has taught me that I must mend, 
If I'd have Him toe be my Saviour, and keep Him to be my friend. 


** As you please, sir. When do you want me?” 
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Since He’s taken this long account of mine, and has crossed it through and through ; 
If He’s left me nothing at all to pay, He’s given me enough to do. 


He’s shown me things that I never knew with all my worry and care, 
Things that have brought me down to my knees, and things that will keep me there. 


He has shown me the law that works in Him, and the law that works in me, 

Life unto life, and death unto death, and He’s asked how these agree. 

He has made me weary of self and of pelf—Yes! my Saviour has bid me grieve 
For the days and the years when I did not pray, when I did not love, nor believe. 


Since He’s taken this cold dark heart of mine, and has pierced it through and through, 
He’s taught me to grieve both for things that I did, and for things that I didn’t do. 
He has shown me the cross where He died for me, and I’ll end where I begin, 

With an eye that looks to my Saviour, and a heart that mourns for its sin. 


Dora GREENWELL, 


THE FEAST OF PENTECOST. 


THE Paschal solemnity, kept in memory of the most 
famous occurrence in the history of the chosen people, 
was on this account, as well as by reason of its typical 
significance for the future, by far the most striking of 
all the anniversaries of Israel—immeasurably more 
august than those which brought any other nation 
together in festival. The second and next important, 
to judge by the order in which it is ever mentioned, 
was the Pentecost; and we naturally inquire what 
event in the annals of the people, or what circum- 
stance of national importance, it commemorated, that 
it should have been only inferior to the Passover. 
Now it seems rather a descent from a lofty position to 
state, what was the fact, that after all the Pentecost is 
presented to us in its original establishment only as a 
harvest celebration. We should here notice that each 
of the Three Pilgrimage Festivals correspond in the 
calendar with some particular harvest,—even the 
Passover did, which had so much besides to speak of, 
and it is worth while to press the fact on our attention 
in some little detail. 

The presentation of a barley sheaf during the 
Paschal week, our Eastertide, reminds us how much 
earlier than with us that grain ripens in the East. 
Though it was not sown for the manufacture of that 
beverage which makes it so important a crop in our 
agriculture, barley was still much in request. It was 
given to horses (1 Kings iy. 28) like our oats, and it 
was used for the food of man (Jud. vii. 13; Ezek. 
iv. 12), and employed in the offerings (Num. y. 15), 
and might well be reckoned a part of the natural 
wealth of the Promised Land (Deut. viii. 8), while it 
had the advantage of coming to maturity the earliest 
of all the grain crop. The principal harvest however 
was that of wheat, the staff of life, which was not 
concluded till the month of June, and the period 
between the first ripening of the barley and the final 
gathering in of the wheat being found as nearly as 
possible seven weeks, a sabbath of weeks, the mystic 
number found in this intensive combination, 7 x 7, 
was taken advantage of to call the Feast of Harvest 





(as the feast of wheat harvest was, par excellence, Ex. 


xxiii. 16) the “ Feast of Weeks” (Deut. xvi. 9). This || 
period became sharply fixed and, as it were, stereotyped | 


by special observances. The barley sheaf was offered 





on the third day of the Passover; this was the first || 
day of the seven weeks, and when the forty-nine | 


days were completed, the morrow, or the fiftieth day, 
was the Pentecost (zevrnxoordc, fiftieth), as it is 


called in the Greek of the New Testament. The | 
peculiar and distinguishing ceremony of this day was | 


the presentation of two wheaten loaves made of 
the finest flour of the new crop, and these, like 
the barley sheaves, were ‘‘ waved before the Lord,” 


with the accompaniment of special sacrifices, and |, 


finally ‘eaten by the officiating priests. 


We need || 


not, of course, suppose that the clearing of the fields | 


was in all years alike completed on this fiftieth 
day; but then was made the formal and official an- 


nouncement, as it were, of the return of harvest, and |! 


the national acknowledgment and thanksgiving to 
God for it. It was much more in harmony with 
the genius of the Jewish institutions to take 
advantage of a sabbatical idea, which also linked on 
the festival to the Passover and gave them a distinct 
reckoning, than to appoint a variable day, as we do, 
in regard to our local harvest homes, after the last 
crop has been got in, more especially as there was 
depending upon it a custom needing so much pre- 
arrangement as the general assembling from all parts 
to the capital. 

This festival was, then, in fact a great national 
Harvest Home, and the ideal of it is the joyful flock- 
ing up of a whole people to the House of God, and 
presenting Him with a tributary acknowledgment of 
their thanks for that bounty which He has bestowed 
onthem This is the thought in the following passage 
of Deuteronomy (xvi. 10—12): ‘‘And thou shalt 
keep the Feast of Weeks unto the Lord thy God with 
a tribute of a free will offering of thine hand, which 
thou shalt give unto the Lord thy God, according as 
the Lord thy God hath blessed thee. And thou shalt 
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rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou and thy son 
and thy daughter, and thy manservant, and thy maid- 
servant, and the Levite that is within thy gates, and 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow that 
are among you in the place which the Lord thy God 
hath chosen to put his name there. And thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt, and 
thou shalt observe and do these statutes.” 

The concluding sentence, connecting the festival 


-with Egyptian times, rather takes us by surprise; for 


while a mention of the old bondage might be felt quite 
in keeping when the subject was the Passover, it 
seems somewhat out of place in a harvest celebration. 
But for this very reason the sentence is just one to 
awaken further thought, and we may get from it 
suggestions that have never before occurred. This 
association of the Canaan harvests and the Egyptian 
captivity soon recalls to our memory those glowing 
descriptions and that familiar phrase ‘flowing with 
milk and honey,” by which Moses, from the side 
of the wilderness, sought to quicken the hopes of the 
delivered people for the riches of the land of promise. 
Thus for instance in Deut. viii. 7—9,—‘‘For the 
Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat and barley, 
and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates, a land of 
oil olive and honey, a land where thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack anything 
in it.” It was a part of the covenant of God with 
his people on bringing them out of Egypt to give 
them all the goodness of ‘their new home, and this 
prosperity was continually set before their eyes, to be 
secured to them, however, only by their obedience to 
the terms of the covenant. Thus m Deut. vi. 12—15, 
we read,—and ‘weshould notice the reference to Egypt 
in the passage,—*‘ Wherefore it shall come to pass, if 
ye hearken to these judgments and keep and do them, 
that the Lord thy God shall keep unto thee the 
covenant and the mercy which He sware unto thy 
fathers. And He will love thee and bless thee, and 
multiply thee: He will also bless the fruit of thy 
womb, and the fruit of thy land, thy corn, and thy 
wine, and thine oil, the increase of thy kine, and the 
flocks of thy sheep, in the land which He sware unto 
thy fathers to give thee. Thou shalt be blessed above 
all people: there shall not be a:male or femalle barren 
among you or among your cattle. Amd the Lord 
will take away from thee all sickness, and will put 
none of the evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest, 
upon thee, but will lay them upen all them that hate 
thee.” 

We gather, then, this thevght, that as the Passover 
was the festival of deliverance from Egypt, Pentecost 
was the festival of their enjoyment of, and their con- 
tinual maintenance in, the covenanted land; and 
every time the tribes assembled round their altar and 
their ark to keep the ‘‘ Feast of Weeks,” they cele- 
brated another year of that mercy and protection 
which brought them through the howling wilderness, 
and drew a guard around their home, delivering them 
from the marauding sons of the desert, filling their 
houses with plenty, and their poor with bread, chang- 
ing the “ bitter herbs” of Egypt for the “‘ finest of the 
flour of wheat.” For another very striking illustration 








of this general thought, i.e., of the connection of the 
ideas of harvest and Egypt, but not pointing to one 
festival in particular, we once more appeal to the 
beautiful book of Deuteronomy, at chap. xxvi. There 
we observe the Israelite of Canaan bringing to the 
house of God a basket of the first-fruits of the land, 
and when the priest has received it and set it down 
before the altar, the offerer speaks these words :—‘‘ A 
Syrian ready to perish was my father, and he went 
down into Egypt, and sojourned there with a few, 
and became there a nation, great, mighty, and popu- 
lous. And the Egyptians evil entreated us, and 
afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage. And 
when we cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, the 
Lord heard our yoice, and looked on our affliction, 
and our labour, and our oppression; and the Lord 
brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm, and with great terribleness, 
and with signs, and with wonders, and hath brought 
us into this place, and hath given us this land, even 
a land that floweth with milk and honey. And now, 
behold, I have brought the first-fruits of the land 
which thou, O Lord, hast given me.” The sentiment 
of this individual Israelite im this particular offering 
was the general sentiment of the whdle nation when 
it celebrated its annual Pentecost. 

But while this festival thus brought home to the 
minds of the people a general recognition of God’s 
good providence over them, and gave great éclat to a 
harvest thanksgiving, did it at the same time, like 
the Passover, commemorate any distinct historical 
event? ‘Now on examining the chronology of the 
Exodus there becomes apparent to us a very remark- 
able coincidence. For “in the third month, when 
the children of Israel were gone forth out of the land 
of Egypt, the same day came they into the wilderness 
of Sinai” (Exod. xix. 1), where the Hebrew reads 
‘‘third new moon,” for our “thirdmonth.” The com- 
mentators view this passage thus: ‘The Israelites left 
Egypt on the fitteenth day of the first month, and it is 
supposed that they arrived at Sinai on the first day of the 
third month; and computing by the space of time be- 
tween one new moon and another, which is somewhat 
more than twenty-nine days and a half, this will appear 
tohave been on the forty-sixth day after theirdeparture. 
Probably on the next day Moses went up to the mount, 
and three days afterwards the law was delivered, that 
is, on the fiftieth day.”* Thus, assuming the cor- 
rectness of this calculation, the law was given from 
Mount Sinai on the first feast of Pentecost. The Bible 
nowhere recognises this circumstance, and never hints 
any connection between the two days, giving our Fes- 
tival in fact no further significance than the harvest, 
and the bestowal of the bounties of the earth, and settled 
life upon a nation of wilderness pilgrims ; but Jewish 
writers and the early Christian fathers assume for 
certain that it was the divine intention that Israel 
should annually celebrate the giving of their law at 
the Pentecost festival. We naturally then inquire 
whether the promulgation of the law and the blessing 
of harvest have any sort of natural correlation to make 
the two appropriately unite in the same celebration ? 
Now we have already observed how the harvests of . 











* Thomas Scott on Exod. xix. 1. 
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Canaan and the bondage of Egypt vividly suggested 
one another; and by the help of this idea we may also 
see how the giving of the law would fit into the same 
circle of thought. For the law was in fact their charter 
of possession of the land, and their observance of the 
law was made an express condition of their security in 
it. ‘*That thy days may be long in the land, which 


the Lord thy God giveth thee,” was added after one | 





this coincidence, and makes us feel more strongly that 
it was not barely accidental, is that the day of Pente- 
cost was selected for the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
and thus the day which ushered in this particular stage 
of the new economy was the festival which commemo- 
rated (if it did so) the similar stage in the progress of 
the old. The law of Sinai wrote the terms of the 
Covenant on tables of stone; the new Covenant 


of the commands, but it is implied after them all. | was the writing of that law in the heart, as it is brought 
And what considerably adds to the significance of out in those familiar passages in Jer. xxxi. and Heb, 
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viii. The New Testament Pentecost was a spiritual 
harvest day, and witnessed a great ingathering com- 
pared with the long toil and little visible result of the 
Saviour’s ministerial life (compare John iv. 33—38) ; 
and from that day the church of Christ went forth to 
plant the truth among the heathen, their Lord’s in- 
heritance (Ps. ii.), just as the church of Moses went 
forth from Sinai to plant the great typical worship of 
Redemption upon the mountains of Canaan. Such 
thoughts as these likewise suggest another relation 





between the Passover and the Pentecost. The Pass- 
over and the Last Supper commemorated a deliverance 
from bondage: the giving of the law and the descent 
of the Spirit commenced under their respective dis- 
pensations what may be termed in distinction the 
‘* Church life ” of the delivered people. 

The Old Testament, which furnishes some striking 
historical illustrations of the Passover, narrates no 
individual celebration whatever of the feast of Pente- 
cost, and we have but one passing reference to it to 
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show that it had not become obsolete. This occurs in | the Acts of the Apostles, which is nearly silent on the 
the account of Solomon’s temple, 2 Chron. viii. 12, 13, | Passover, contains the most celebrated recorded in- 
where it is said that this king offered burnt offerings | stance of the Pentecost (Acts ii.) ; and from this it is | 
unto the Lord on the altar of the Lord, which he had | pleasing to observe that in all the multitude of dis- 
built, as well at other seasons, as also ‘‘three times in | tant Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and dwellers of 
the year, even in the Feast of Unleayened Bread, and | Mesopotamia, there were many who came to yield a 
in the Feast of Weeks, and in the Feast of Taber- | true religious homage to their God, ‘‘ devout men out 
nacles.”’ of every nation under heaven,” who answered the 
In the apocryphal times we have another incidental | Holy Spirit’s appeal with ‘“‘Men and brethren, what 
mention or two of this festival ; and first in the book | shall we do?” gladly receiving the word and accept- 
of Tobit (ii. 1), which is supposed to have been written | ing baptism, and afterwards continuing steadfastly in 
by an Israelite of the Assyrian exile at a period subse- | the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
quent to Nehemiah. The text of the narrative, which | of bread and prayers.” If the Passover seems all but 
we need not pursue further, runs:—‘‘ Now when I | forgotten in this beginning of Church History, it was 
was come home again, and my wife Anna was restored | not so with the Pentecost, and in St. Paul’s move- 
to me, with my son Tobias, in the Feast of Pen- | ments we find it mentioned with very fervid em- 
tecost, which is the Holy Feast of the Seven! phasis. Nor can we wonder at this. The touching 
Weeks,” &c. | memories of his Master’s last Passover were not in 
A more interesting apocryphal reference occurs later | his experience, while the Pentecostal revival was a 
down, cir. B.C. 164, in the narrative of the patriot Judas | movement that had drawn him into the great cause, 
Maccabzeus’ exploits (2 Macc. xii. 31, 32), which | and every day of his ministry he was witnessing 
describes him briefly pausing in his victorious career, | repetitions of its gifts. It was in his second mis- 
and turning aside out of his way to visit the capital sionary journey, while usefully engaged in his work 
and keep the pilgrim festival. ‘‘ And so they came to at Ephesus with his kinsmen of the house of Israel, 
Jerusalem, the Feast of Weeks approaching. And | even ‘‘when they desired him to tarry longer with 
after the feast, called Pentecost, they went forth | them, he consented not, but bade them farewell, 
against Gorgias the governor of Idumza.”’ | saying, I must by all means keep this feast that 
In the period of the New Testament we find the cometh at Jerusalem, but I will return to you again 
festival still observed, and accompanied with the usual | if God will” (Acts xviii. 20, 21). What ‘this feast” 
characteristics of the later Pan-Hebraica. Jor in- | was, the text does not explicitly state, but the com- 
stance, Josephus* writes, ‘‘On the approach of Pente- | mentators prove it must have been the Pentecost. 
cost a great many ten-thousands got together. A great | Again, in his third journey we find him timing his 
number there was of Galileans and Idumzans, and | movements all the way from Greece in order not to 
many men from Jericho, and others who had passed over | miss this festival (Acts xx. 16). ‘‘He would not 
the river Jordan, and inhabited those parts.” Nor did | spend the time in Asia, for he hasted if it were pos- 
they come together on this occasion (it was very shortly | sible for him to be at Jerusalem at the feast of Pente- 
after the death of Herod the Great, in B.c. 4) to cele- | cost.” Why this eagerness, we are left to guess. 
brate the festival only, but to wreak their vengeance | Perhaps he was anxious to deliver a public testimony 
on one of their Roman oppressors. Thus we see how | to the name of his Lord before the assembled nation : 
these feasts had become regular patriotic and warlike | at all events it was for some purpose more precious to 
assemblies when the nation, under colour of its reli- | him than life, for on this occasion it was that he re- 
gious solemnities, flocked together to defy its foes. In | plied to the prophets, ‘‘ What mean ye to weep and to 
the present instance they organized themselves into | break mine heart ?” (xxi. 13). We traced the steps of 
bands, seized commanding posts, turned the temple | the Master from Galilee to his last Passover at Jerusa- 
cloisters into military positions, and undauntedly | lem; and we may compare with it the Apostle’s pil- 
assaulted their enemies; the narrative describing a | grimage to this eventful Pentecost. The narrative 
fierce encounter within the sacred precincts, the con- | implies that the temple and city were as crowded as 
flagration of the cloisters, the plunder of temple trea- | was usual on such occasions, and as was the case on 
sure by the victorious heathen, and a terrific slaughter | the first Christian Pentecost. Before such crowds as 
on both sides. Peter once addressed, Paul would now testify of the 
The Gospel history kas even less upon this festival | precious Name. We know the result, his apprehen- 
than the Old Testament, for it is entirely silent. But | sion in the temple, and his voyage as a captive to 
‘* appeal unto Ceesar” at Rome. 
* Antiq. XVII. x. 2; Wars, II. iii. 2, C. Hore. 
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“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.”—Isarau ly, 8. 





I sar, “The darkness shall content my soul ;” 
God said, “ Let there be light.” 

I said, “The night shall see me reach my goal ;”’ 
Instead came dawning bright. 


I waited trembling, but the voice that spoke 
Said gently, “ Cease thy toil.” 


I looked for evil, stern of face and pale ; 
Came good too fair to tell. 
T leant on God when other joys did fail : 
He gave me these as well. SA. DT 


I bared my head to meet the smiter’s stroke ; 
a came sweet dropping oil. 
—21. 
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COMMON MERCIES. 


‘THE earth,” says the Psalmist, ‘is full of the | of the human race! God in placing us in this world 


goodness of the Lord.” * 


This is a truth which, it is; has placed us in certain relations to it; and He has 


to be feared, few of us adequately realise. We admit | made us dependent for our natural life upon it. Now 
at once that God is good; we are ready to acknow- | one can see at a glance that this might have been a 
ledge that we are continually coming under fresh | source of constant discomfort and misery to us; every 
obligations to Him for his care of us and his kindness | relation we sustain to external nature might have 
to us; but that the earth is full of his goodness— | opened an inlet for suffering, and we might have had 


that all around us, in the common every-day phe- 


nomena of nature, and the ordinary experiences of | and hateful. 


life, are scattered profusely the tokens and treasures 
of his goodness—this is a conviction which, it is to be 
feared, is not so present to the ininds of Christians 
generally, as it seems to have been to the mind of the 
Psalmist. When God is pleased to interpose for our 
deliverance from some felt evil or some feared cala- 
mity ; when He sends on us some special and remark- 
able blessing; when He stirs our emotional nature 
by some new and peculiar manifestation of his bene- 
ficence ; we respond, it may be, joyfully to the sum- 
mons, and lift up our hearts to Him in thanksgivings 
and praise for his goodness. But we are prone to 
receive with little thought the common mercies of 
every day. We allow the most marvellous evidences 
of God’s beneficence to pass unheeded because they 
are constantly repeated. ‘‘ Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge” 
concerning his goodness to us; but just because the 
voice never ceases, we become indifferent to its sound ; 
because the lesson is continuous, we forg¢t to learn it. 
When God speaks to us in the thunder or in. the earth- 
quake, we stand in awe and say, ‘‘ Lo, He is there!” 
but when He speaks to us in the still small voice 
that is the surest token of his presence, we are for the 
most part listless or unimpressed. The new, the 
strange, we count wonderful; with the common we 
become so familiar that it ceases to move or interest 
us. ‘If the sun were to rise but once,” says Bishop 
Hall, ‘‘ we should all be ready to turn Persians and 
worship ; but because we see it rising and setting 
every day, no man regardeth it.” Like the Jews of 
old, unless we see signs and wonders, we will not 
believe. 

Such neglect of the common lessons of our every- 
day experience, and the common manifestations of the 
Divine hand, is neither becoming nor wise. Better 
would it be for us to see God.in everything; wiser 
would it be to live in the habit of looking at every- 
thing, and touching everything, on its Godward side. 
Did we feel as we ought, we should rejoice to recog- 
nise that plenitude of goodness which overflows on 
every side of us; and so our hearts would constantly 
be under an influence softening them and drawing 


| - 3 2 
| to support life by the constant use of what is nauseous 


We know it is otherwise. We know 
| that to live is in itself a pleasure. We know that all 
| the natural functions are discharged by us with satis- 
faction. And ample experience has taught us that 
| the services which external nature renders to us are 
such as in themsélves it is pleasant for us to receive. 
This arises from God’s having so adapted us to ex- 
ternal nature and external nature to us, that the two 
meet and work together like parts of one perfectly 
adjusted and rightly acting machine. 

How beneficent is the adaptation to man’s wants 
of the atmosphere that surrounds us! It is strange 
that our life should depend on our being con- 
stantly immersed in a vast ocean of gaseous fluid! 
How wonderful that this should at once supply 
the elements by which the vital current is sus- 
tained within us, and carry off the ~ poisonous 
vapours that are constantly exhaled from us, and 
which, if not carried off, would very soon destroy 
us! How strange that a mass which presses upon 
us with a weight of fifteen pounds to the square 
inch should, through the operation of a simple law, 
instead of crushing us, keep us in a state of elasticity, 


and give us the power of moving! How wonderful 











them towards God. We should thus find unceasing | 


occasion for religious exercise; and instead of our | 


ordinary occupations disturbing our souls and taking | 
our thoughts off from God, we should find in them | 
helps to the preservation, expansion, and quickening | 


of the higher life within us. 


that an agent capable of wafting the largest fleets 
across the deep, or of levelling the strongest buildings 
with the dust, should lie around us softer than a 
downy cushion, and be capable of being pushed aside 
by an infant’s hand! And what a multitude of uses 
this atmosphere serves! Dy it we breathe; by it we 
see; by it we hear; by it the earth is at once warmed 
and cooled; by it the vapours ascend and form clouds; 
by it the rain descends to moisten and fertilize the 
earth ; by it the life of plants and animals is preserved ; 
by it the heat of our zone is tempered by the cold of 
another, and an equilibrium of temperature approxi- 
mated over the globe. To secure these results, at least 
three distinct kinds of motion are constantly going on 
in the atmosphere; and yet these motions never ma- 
terially interfere with each other, and each is so easily 
and perfectly performed that it might seem as if the 
sole end of the atmosphere was to perform it alone. 
If, in the arrangements by which such results are 
secured from generation to generation, we are struck 
with evidences of the Creator's wisdom and power, do 
not the manifold advantages which accrue from these 
to sentient beings proclaim to us also the goodness of 
the Lord ? 

The atmosphere naturally sugg 
of light. What a boon is light! 


ts to us the subject 
“Truly the light 


How manifold and how marvellous are the adapta- | is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 


tions of external nature to the wants and the enjoyments 


behold the sun.”* But it might have been otherwise. 








* Psalm xxxiii. 5. 














* Eccles, xi. 7. 
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| highly elastic ether, how comes it that it salutes the | 
| eye so pleasantly, so that we are unconscious of any- 
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The most painful thing to us might have been to see 
the light, and to behold the sun. If light come to us, 
as some teach, in straight lines from the sun, and is 
transmitted with a velocity a million and a half times 
greater than that of a cannon ball, why does it not 
strike us with a force sufficient to cause us exquisite 
pain, if not utterly to destroyus? Orif it is produced, 
as others teach, by the undulations of a subtle and 


thing but a generally diffused and unbroken radiance ? 
Why should waves of light powerfully affect the eye, 
while waves of heat, proceeding from the same cause, 
only slightly affect that delicate organ, which other- 
wise they might seriously injure? Why should light 
come to usin the pleasant form of daylight, and not 
in great masses of fiery red, or glaring yellow, or 
dazzling white? What answer can we give to these 
questions except this, that He who created the light 
and formed the eye has so adjusted the one to the 
other that the action of the former upon the latter 
becomes to man a source of enjoyment and not of dis- | 
tress or pain? And what is this but another evidence 
how full is the earth of the goodness of the Lord ? 
How is the goodness of God seen in the plentiful 
supply to man of water! What a boon to sentient 
creation is the ocean—the source of rain, and rivers, 
and lakes—the great highway of nations—the grand 
cooler, refresher, and purifier of the dry and dusty 
earth! But what a frightful source of mischief and | 
misery it miykt become! ‘The rivers,” says the 
preacher, ‘‘run into the sea, and yet it is not full.” *| 
That is a fact worth thinking about. Is it not re- 
markable that the average magnitude of the ocean | 
should remain permanently fixed? that from year 
to year, from century to century, from millennium to 
millennium, that mighty mass of waters, incessantly 
in motion, incessantly undergoing changes, should yet 
in quantity remain on the whole the same? And| 
what a benefit this is to man! Supjose the sea were | 
to become fuller day by day, what would be the con- | 
sequence ? Ere long a universal deluge would ensue. 


MERCIES. 





| because He keeps his covenant with man that a deluge 
shall not again cover the earth; * only because He has 
| made ordinances for man’s well-being, and these 
‘* ordinances of heaven” do not fail. 
Without a supply of moisture vegetable life would 
become extinct. How kindly has God arranged it that 
| the moisture necessary to sustain life, and clothe the 
, earth with verdure should come in gentle showers and 
not in one vast descending sheet at once! How 
marvellous that the supply requisite for this purpose 
should never fail, or become excessive, but should, 
with occasional and transient oscillations, preserve 
the mean of an adequate and not more than an 
adequate supply! It is frightful to think what 
would be the condition of this prosperous and 
wealthy country of ours were the clouds to give no 
rain: how this whole land would become baked as in 
| an oven: how all vegetation would perish: how the 
| ‘‘old ancestral trees” that give majesty to many a 
noble residence would be stripped of their glory, and 
| stand like melancholy memorials of the past: how all 
the beauty and the grace would depart from field and 
garden, and dingle and heath-clad hill: how men and 
cattle would be tortured and consumed with intoler- 
able thirst: how our boasted skill and wealth would 
be impotent to grapple with so unparalleled a calamity: 
and how ere long our prosperity, nay, our’very name 
as a nation, would pass away as a tale that is told. 
From all this the goodness of God preserves us by 
providing for us a constant supply of refreshing mois- 
ture; ‘‘ visiting the earth, and watering it; making it 
soft with showers, and blessing the springing thereof; 
so that the pastures are clothed with flocks, the valleys 
also are covered oyer with corn; they shout for joy, 
they also sing.” | It is sad and sinful when men fai! 
to be reminded by this provision for their well-being 
of the goodness of the Lord, and ‘‘ do not. say in their 
hearts, Let us now fear the Lord our God who giveth 
rain, both the former and the latter rain in his 
season.” { 
‘**There is in souls a sympathy with sounds,” the 
poet tell us. It is true; and a large measure of 


Scientific men tell us that the addition to the sea of | human enjoyment is thence derived. What a melan- 
one-fourth of the existing waters, would drown the | choly world this would be if universal silence reigned! 
whole of the globe excepting a few of the highest | What a privation is the want or loss of the sense of 


isfour or five miles. 





mountain ranges.t What is it that prevents that fatal | 
one-fourth from being added to the ocean? Or sup- 
pose the body of water in the sea were to be consider- 
ably diminished, what would be the consequence ? | 
The consequence would be that the conditions of ani- 
mal and vegetable life all over the world would be 
disturbed and altered; climates would be materially 
changed; the quantity of moisture distributed over 
the land would be diminished; and all this would 
produce results of the most serious kind both to man 
and beast. But why is it that this diminution does 
not happen; has not happened all through the cen- 
turies? Only because God has ordered it otherwise, 
and has placed the ocean under the operation of laws 
which secure its regular and benignant agency; only 





* Eccles. i. 7. 

t ‘The mean depth of the sea, according to the calculations of Laplace, 
On this supposition the addition to the sea of one- 
‘ourth of the existing waters would drown the whole of the globe, except 


’ 


hearing! But on the other hand, were all the myriad 
sounds that fill the air to come clashing and clanging 
upon us together, what an insufferable infliction it 
would be—an infliction from which total deafness 
would be hailed as a welcome relief! Tow is such a 
result prevented ? By a curious arrangement due to 
the wisdom and the goodness of ‘‘ Him who made the 
ear.” The internal structure of that organ presents 
to our view a highly complex apparatus, respecting 
the special uses of every part of which we are very 
much in the dark. But there can be no doubt that it 
serves the purpose of so controlling the sonorous 
vibrations collected by the external ear, that they 
reach the sensorium as distinct sounds, and not as 
a confused clang. § . 

No fact is more familiar to us than the regular 
succession of day and night. In this the goodness of 








* Gen. viii. 21, 22. + Psalm Ixv.:10. t Jer. v. 24. 





a few chains of mountains.” —Whewell's Bridgewater Treatise, p. 52. 











§ See Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise, vel. ii. p. 388. 
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COMMON MERCIES. 





God and his care for the well-being of his sentient 
creation are very manifest. ‘The dayspring knoweth 
his place,” * and ‘‘ the sun knoweth his going down;”’ ¢ 
ard because it is so, man goeth forth to his labour in 
the vigour of the morning, and when fatigued with 
toil in the evening, he lies down and takes refreshing 
repose. The order which the Creator has thus esta- 
blished is most beneficent for man. If one were to try 
to work for forty-eight hours, and then sleep for 
twenty-four ; or to work eight hours, then sleep four; 
then work eight, and again sleep four, it would, before 
long, be found that such a one was striving against 
nature to the injury of his health, both bodily and 
mental. On the other hand, when we follow the 
course which the order of day and night points out, 
taking, say eight hours for repose, and being in a 
state of activity for the other sixteen out of the 
twenty-four, we shall find, as a general rule, that we 
are acting according to the laws of our nature, and so 
as to securea continuance of health and vigour. Now, 
with this the regular alternation of day and night 
accords. The darkness inclines us to sleep, and 
favours it; and the light, again, rouses us up and 
stimulates to activity. As we instinctively close the 
eye when we desire to sleep, and as experience teaches 
us to take means to shut out the light and exclude 
noise during our hours of repose, so God seasonably 
causes the curtain of darkness to fall over the earth, 
and stills all the busy hum of life, in order that his 
children may sleep and be refreshed. And then, 
again, as, when the curtains are withdrawn, the light 
stimulates the brain: and rouses to activity, so God 
opens the gates of the east, and gradually floods the 
earth with light, that his children may arise and go 
forth to their work. Nor is this beneficent arrange- 
ment less manifest, though man, in advanced stages 
of material civilisation, may, for the sake of pleasure or 
of gain, turn night into day, and day into night; in 
this he but shows his folly and his perversity, and 
seldom fails to pay the penalty of transgressing “‘ the 
ordinances of heaven” by impaired health, exhausted 
sensibilities, or shattered reason. 

In order to sustain life, man must make use of food. 
This is a matter of necessity.. But there is no neces- 
sity that the partaking of food should be a source of 
pleasure to him. It might have been so arranged that 
food should have been as disagreeable to him as medi- 
cine, so that nothing but a sense of absolute need 
would have compelled him to use it. Why is it other- 
wise? Why do all, whether young or old, whose 
appetites are not suspended by disease or dulled by 
over-indulgence, find it pleasant to partake of food 
even of the simplest kind? For no other reason than 
because our kind and gracious Father has made it to 
be so, connecting the pleasant with the useful, and 
thereby securing the preservation of the race by 
means which at the same time vastly augment their 
enjoyments. 

All animals derive pleasure from food. But for man 
there has been reserved the additional gratification 
derived from the social meal. It is pleasant to us to 
take our food in company. Why is it so? There is 
no need for this; it might have been otherwise; it 





* Job xxxviii. 12. + Psalm civ. 19. 





might have been natural to us, as it is to some of the 
lower animals, to carry away each his portion of food 
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and consume it apart; nay, we might have been go | 
made as to feel shame or disgust at the very thought of || 


eating in the presence of or along with others. But had 
it been so, of what a source of gratification, as well as 
of moral culture, had we been deprived! how would 
society have wanted one of its most potent cements— 
one of its most soothing and refining influences! 

We cannot look around us without becoming aware 
of innumerable provisions which seem to have no other 
purpose than that of ministering to the enjoyment of 
sentient and intelligent beings. Why but for this 
should the prevailing colour of the earth be green, and 
of the sky blue? Why, on every side of us in the 
field of nature, should beauty be profusely poured 
forth, so that endless varieties and numberless forms 
of loveliness meet our gaze wherever we turn, in sky, 
and earth, and sea? Why should the earth be car- 
peted with flowers which supply neither food nor 
medicine ? Why should the groves be filled with the 
melody of birds, when for all merely useful purposes 
their utterances might have been confined to a twitter, 
a chirp, or a croak? These and many other natural 
arrangements seem to have been adopted simply to 
promote the enjoyment of man, and augment the 
happiness of creation. It would be the height of in- 
sensibility not to mark in this an evidence of the 
goodness of God. 

Hitherto our illustrations have been drawn exclu- 
sively from physical phenomena in the field of crea- 
tion. Another wide area of illustration opens upon 
us when we turn to the phenomena of event in the 
sphere of Providence. Here the history of our race 
and the daily experience of every family, nay, of 
every individual, affords constant evidence of the 
goodness of God. How graciously has God wrought 
for the preservation of the race, notwithstanding all 
the causes which are constantly operating for its 
destruction,—many of these being the result of man’s 
own improvidence, folly, and criminality! How mar- 
vellously have the most disastrous events been often 
made the precursors and the means of the greatest 
benefits to society! How often has desolating war 
opened up channels along which commerce and civili- 
sation have poured their peaceful and beneficent 
streams! How often have furious outbursts of human 
passion and the excesses of criminal indulgence been 
overruled so as to lead to the adoption of measures by 
which the well-being of society has been secured on a 
solid and abiding basis! How often have the ravages 
of apparently incurable disease been made the means 
of introducing arrangements and suggesting methods 
by which health has been promoted and the life of 
man prolonged! What a host of perils does every 
man pass through safely without being conscious of 
their presence; so that our continued preservation 
from day to day is as truly the result of a series of 
providenti: al deliverances as if we saw the danger and 
realised the escape! But on such points I “cannot 
further enlarge. My aim in what I have written has 
been simply to indicate, without attempting to explore, 
a field in which the pious mind will find constant and 


| boundless material for fruitful meditation on the 
_ goodness of God. This goodness (to use the words of 
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a distinguished philosopher), ‘limited in its extent 
only by the limits of the universe itself, is present 
with us wherever we turn our eyes, since there is not 
a result of the wisdom and the power of God which is 
not in its consequences, direct or indirect, an exhibition 
of some contrivance for the moral or physical advan- 
tage of his creatures.” (Brown’s ‘‘ Lectures,” iv. 445.) 
Let me add in conclusion the apposite words of 





quaint old Izaak Walton. ‘When I would beget 


content, and increase confidence in the power and 
wisdom and providence of Almighty God, I will walk 
the meadows by some gliding stream, and there con- 
template the lilies that take no care, and those very 
many other living creatures that are not only created 
but fed, man knows not how, by the goodness of the 
God of nature, and therefore trust in Him. This is 
my purpose; and so let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” W. Linpsay-ALEXANDER. 





AQUILA AND PRISCILLA. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Aone the subordinate workers of the Apostolic | 
Church, there are few that occupy a more prominent 
position than the two whose lives and characters I | 
have taken as the subject of this paper. It lies in 
the very nature of the case that much of what I have | 
to say of them should have been already said by 
others. I shall be satisfied if I remind some readers 
of what they knew already, and bring before the | 
minds of others some facts and inferences from facts | 
which, it may be, are altogether new to them. | 

The first mention of the two names with which we | 
come in contact is in Acts xviii. 1, 2: ‘‘ Paul departed | 
from Athens, and came to Corinth ; and found a cer- 
tain Jew named Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come | 
from Italy, with his wife Priscilla (because that 
Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart from | 
Rome); and came unto them: and because he was of | 
the same craft, he abode with them, and wrought, for | 
by their occupation they were tentmakers.” Some | 
facts of interest have to be noticed in connection with | 
each of these particulars. 

I. The name Aquila meets us about three quarters 
of a century later (circ. A.D. 130), in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, as belonging to another. Aquila, | 
who translated the Old Testament Scriptures into 
Greek, aiming at a more literal accuracy than that of 
the Septuagint, was also a native of Pontus. The 
latter is said to have been a heathen by birth, to have | 
made profession of Christianity for a time, and finally 
to have become a proselyte to Judaism and received 
the rite of circumcision. The history suggests, at | 
least, the probability of some connection between the 
earlier and later bearers of the name. When St. 
Peter writes his letter to the Jews of the Dispersion, | 
those in Pontus stand first in order (1 Peter i. 1), and 
it would have been alike natural for the first Aquila | 
to do the work of an evangelist in his own country, 
and for his name to have been adopted by those who 
owed their conversion, directly or indirectly, to his 
teaching. The name itself had been borne by a con- 
spicuous member of an illustrious Roman house 
(Aquila Pontius, one of the murderers of Julius Czesar), 
and so might have come to be adopted by others.* 
On the other hand, it furnishes an interesting in- 
stance at an early date of a practice that afterwards 
became common, that is, the adoption by Jews who 
were settled among the heathens of tho names of 





* The suggestion that we ought to think of Aquila as belonging to 
the Pontian gens, instead of being of Pontus by birth, must, I think, be 





Tejected 


animals instead of those which gave direct evidence 
of Israelitish origin. Wolff, Bar (Bear), llirsch (Stag), 
Adler (Eagle, the exact equivalent of Aquila), aro 
familiar instances of this. 

The question whether this Aquila were a Chris- 
tian at the time when St. Paul came in contact with 
him, has been much debated. On the one hand it 
has been urged that, if he had been, the narrator 
himself would have named him as a disciple; on tho 
other, that, if he had not been, there would have been, 
as in the case of Lydia (Acts xvi. 14) and ‘Crispus 
(Acts xviii. 8), some mention of the fact of his conver- 
sion and his baptism. So far the probabilities may 
seem to be nearly balanced. But to this there must 
be added, first, the unlikelihood of an unbelieving Jew 
receiving a man like St. Paul into his employment, 
and coming to be, as such, on terms of intimate com- 
panionship with him; and second, the series of events 
that preceded the arrival of Aquila at Corinth. 

II. These are given us, partly in St. Luke’s words 
already quoted, partly in the account of the same 
fact given by Suetonius in his life of Claudius. It 
formed part of the policy of that emperor, dictated 
by his wives and freedmen, to foster all forms of what 
may be called classical heathenism, and to suppress 
religions that were of remoter origin, mysterious and 
unintelligible. He endeavoured to import the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries from Attica to Rome. He formally 
prohibited the continuance of Druid ritual in Gaul. 
He also, as the historian relates, ‘‘ expelled the Jews 
from Rome, because of the frequent riots that took 


| place among them, under the leadership of Chrestus” 
| (c. Xxv.). 


Ido but follow a long series of scholars 
and commentators from the seventeenth century down- 
wards,* in seeing in this more than at first meets the 
eye. For the three first centuries of the history of 
Christianity, in common conversation and in written 
documents, the name of the founder of the new reli- 
gion was perpetually spelt in this way, Chréstus, and 
not Christus, and the followers were CHRESTIANI, not 
Christiani. (Tertullian, Apol. c. 3; Lactant., De vera 
Sap., iv. 7). It is perfectly incredible that any Jew 
would have called himself Christus unless he had 
claimed to be the Messiah, as incredible that any one 
would have taken a name so certain to have been 
identified with Messianic claims as Chrestus. Tho 





* This view is taken, e.g., by Pitiscus in his edition of Suetonius on the 
authority of yet earlier scholars. I do not, of course, wish to suppress 
the fact that there are others who think differently, and maintain that 
the name has no more significance than if it had been Marcus, or Caius. 
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true explanation follows almost as a thing of course. 
The Jewish quarter at Rome had been disturbed by 
frequent disputes in which the name Christ had been 
bandied to and fro. Some had been claiming the title 
of Messiah for One whom they followed; others had 
rejected the claims which were thus urged on them. 
The contest broke out into open violence. It seemed 
30 the emperor’s counsellors, following out the sus- 
picion and dislike with which Roman statesmen for 
the most part looked on all Oriental creeds that lay 
outside the horizon of their knowledge, a wise mea- 
sure of police to banish both parties, to get rid of a 
people whom they at once feared and hated. 

What more natural explanation of these facts can 
be given than that which is suggested by the history 
of the preaching of the Gospel in other cities of the 
empire? At Damascus, at Antioch in Pisidia, at 
Lystra, at Iconium, at Thessalonica, at Beroa, at 
Corinth itself, wherever Jesus was preached to the 
Jews as the Christ, the result was that ‘‘some be- 
lieved and some believed not.” And the latter tried 
by slander, false accusation, open violence, to crush 
the former. And when we remember the constant 
intercourse between Rome and the other cities of the 
empire, between the Jews of Rome and the Jews of 
Palestine ; when we take into account that among the 
listeners on the day of Pentecost there were so- 
journers of Roman origin (‘‘strangers of Rome”’), 
it would seem almost impossible that no tidings of the 
new sect, no preachers of the new faith, should have 
reached the imperial city, quite certain that if they 
had come, the immediate result would be that there 
would be discord and debate, ‘‘ five in one house 


divided, three against two, and two against three.” 
But if so, then Aquila’s position as one of the Jews 
banished from Rome would be that of one who had 
had the momentous question whether Jesus were the 
Christ brought before him, and could hardly have re- 


mained neutral. If, when he comes in contact with 
an apostle of that Jesus, preaching that faith in its 
boldest and least Jewish form, he at once fraternises 
with him, if (with no mention made of any change in 
the interval) he is afterwards one of its most zealous 
preachers and supporters, we have surely enough to 
warrant the conviction that he had avowed his belief 
before. We may see in him a member of the earliest 
Christian congregation in the capital of the empire. 
So far as we follow the records of the New Testament, 
the Jew of Pontus has a stronger claim to take his 
place among the founders of the Church of Rome 
than either St. Peter or St. Paul. In the long list of 
salutations which St. Paul sends to that Church before 
his own visit there, the name of Priscilla and Aquila 
stand first in order, as though there were no members 
of it more prominent than they were. If they occu- 
pied such a position when they returned to that city, 
it is natural to infer that they occupied one analogous 
to it before their expulsion. 

III. We are now prepared to examine the questions 
which connect themselves with the wife of Aquila. 
Her name, Priscilla, or, as it meets us in the better 
MSS. of 2 Tim. iv. 19, and Rom. xvi. 3, Prisca, was 
that of one of the most illustrious families of Rome. 
Tn the long list of those who bore it in its mas- 
culine form, Priscus (as we find them, eg., in Dr. 





Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Classical Biography”), we 
meet with every variety of official rank: consuls, le- | 
gates, preetors, queestors, knights. If we found the | 
feminine name in any chapter of Tacitus or Suetonius, 
the natural inference would be that she was related by | 
birth or adoption to some member of the gens (houseor | 
clan) of these Prisci. There is no instance that I know 
of, of its being borne. by a woman of Jewish origin. 
There would be nothing strange in the fact of one 
so connected embracing either Judaism or Christianity, 
From the time of Augustus onwards, the Jews of Rome || 
had been successful in the work of proselytising. It || 
became almost a fashionable weakness to keep new || 
moons and sabbaths. What had been the Grove of | 
Egeria was (later, if not already) let out to them as an 
oratory. They didalarge amount of business as sooth- 
sayers and interpreters of dreams. Women, in the | 
superstition which rises out of the absence of a true || 
faith, came specially under their influence. The desire || 
to stop this kind of proselytism was one motive in the | 
steps taken by the emperors to expel or coerce the | 
Jewish residents in Rome 
About this time, too (A.D. 57), the remarkable case 
of Pomponia Greecina, accused vaguely (under Nero) 
of adopting some ‘foreign superstition,” which was 
apparently distinct from Judaism, and acquitted by 
her husband after a formal trial (such as Roman law 
permitted), in the presence of his and her relations, 
indicates that a new religion, feared and suspected, 
was making its way into the upper ranks of society. 
It may probably serve as an instance of the way in 
which men were sometimes won, ‘‘ without the word,” 
by the chaste life and ‘‘ conversation” of the wives.* 
The inference that Priscilla had in this way passed | 
from the life of Roman ladies, such as it is depicted in || 
the historians and satirists of the time, to Judaism or || 
Christianity, is, of course, only hypothetical, but it || 
seems to offer a better explanation than is commonly 
given of one rather noticeable fact. Twice, when St. 
Paul sends messages to the husband and the wife 
(Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 19), he places the name of 
the latter first. We may assume, if we like, that this 
was in consequence of her greater activity as a Chris- 
tian worker, but there is nothing in the facts of the caso 
to warrant that assumption. If, on the other hand, she 
was actually of higher birth than her husband, then, 
in those common formulz of social usage which St. 
Paul never disregarded, her name would naturally take 
precedence. The Christians at Rome would talk of | 
Priscilla and Aquila, and St. Paul, writing to them | 
or in the midst of them, would follow their example. 
Under these circumstances, then, the husband and 
wife, driven from Rome, find their way to Corinth. 
They open business as makers of the coarse canvas 
that was used for sails, or tents, or tarpaulins, for its 
various uses. The business was one which apparently | 
called for the employment of many “hands.” A 
stranger arrives at Corinth, who came from the country 
which was, in some sense, the home of the manufacture 
in question, and had given its name (Cilicium = sack- 





* Tacit. Ann. xiii. 32. Of this Pomponia the historian goes on to add | 


that she lived for forty years after this trial, given up to a * gloomy devo- 
tion and a life of sorrow.” If the interpretation given of her history be 
true, it follows that she must have witnessed as a Christian the martyr- 
dom of St. Paul, and have been known personally to other members of 
the infant Church, to Aquila and Priscilla, to Claudia and Pudens. 
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we cloth) to one variety of the fabric. This is one point} in the Scriptures.’”’ They welcome him, and fill up 
le- of contact. After what has been said, it will not seem | what was lacking. They hear his preaching in the 
the strange to add, that there was also the other of their | synagogue, and then expound unto him the “‘ way of 
ius, being like-minded in faith and hope. Coming, as St. | the Lord” (Acts xviii. 26)—(the true path in which 
| by Paul did, preaching that Jesus was the Christ, and | Christ was leading his people, that which led them to 
eor that, because He was so, the special prerogatives of | speak of themselves as ‘‘ those of the way’’)—‘‘ more 
0W || priests had passed away, he was scarcely likely to | perfectly.” A false stress has, perhaps, been some- 
; i) have been received as an inmate and a partner by one | times laid on the humility of the Alexandrian teacher 
a who held the Messianic claims of Jesus to be un-| in thus submitting to be taught by a mere “ tent- 
ity. || founded. As it was, they worked with him in a higher maker.” Mechanical work of this kind was, itis well 
me. || sphere of activity, and must have shared with him the | known, as in the case of St. Paul, compatible with the 
It || enmity which led the Jews of Corinth to ‘‘ oppose them- | highest education and with the position of a Rabbi in 
ew || selyes and blaspheme.”” During the two years or more | the Jewish, of an Apostle in the Christian Church. 
» of | in which they thus worked, they must have become | What the history does indicate is, that Aquila and his 
san || familiar with every phase of his character and teach-| wife possessed in a very high degree the gifts of 
th- || ing. They, if any at Corinth, might be regarded as | ‘‘ wisdom and knowledge,” that they were thoroughly 
the | exponents of the Gospel which he preached. Atsome| imbued with the teaching which at that time was 
wee: | stage in their friendship (we cannot say positively | characteristically Pauline, which became afterwards 
sire } whether at Corinth or Ephesus), in some popular out- | the faith of the whole Church of Christ. The ‘‘ mys- 
the || break they risked their own lives in order to save his | teries” which they had heard from St. Paul, the 
the | || (Bom. xvi. 4). When he left Corinth, probably after | ‘“‘ form of sound words,” the ‘‘ whole counsel of God,” 
| || some special deliverance either from peril of this | the “traditions” which they had received from him, 
ase || | nature or from that of disease, and took upon him- | as there seems reason to believe, the sum and substance 
ero) || | self accordingly the vow of the Nazarite (Acts xviii. | of the personal teaching of our Lord—these they had 
was || | 18), they would not separate themselves from him, but | received from him, and these they communicated to 
by | went with him to Ephesus. Apollos. We can hardly fail to trace their influence 
law || It lies in the nature of the case that two men so/| in the fact that when he left Ephesus it was to go to 
ns,’ || brought together would converse much of the things | the church which they had so recently quitted, and 
ted, | which each had most at heart. Aguila could not fail| which had been left, it would seem, without any 
ety. to tell the Apostle of the life of the infant Church | teacher of commanding authority. Their names must 
in | which he had left at Rome, and which, by the decree | have been prominent in the ‘‘ letter of commendation” 
d,” of Claudius, had been emptied of its Jewish members, | which went in his behalf from the church of Ephesus 
* || and left, as it were, in possession of the heathen con- | to that of Corinth. 
sed || | verts.. This intercourse between the two explains| They, however, remained at the former city. They 
lin || || what otherwise would seem strange, the language of | were there when St. Paul returned to it, and during 
or || St. Paul in writing to the Roman Church, the fact | the two years and more in which he worked there. 
t it |l | that their ‘faith was spoken of throughout the whole | They were with him when tidings came of the evils 
nly | | world” (Rom. i. 8,9); that he had for a long time | that had sprung up in the Church with which they 
St. | prayed ‘‘ without ceasing” for them ; that for ‘‘ many | had once been so closely connected. When he writes 
vife | years” he had had ‘“‘a great desire” to visit them | to the Corinthians they send a message of greeting. 
> of || | (xy. 23). And if the bright side of the picture may | But they must have left it almost at the same time as 
this | | thus be traced to the Jew of Pontus, so also the ter- | he did. He takes his departure from Ephesus, jour- 
ris- | rible words which speak of the measureless debasement neys through Macedonia, arrives at Corinth, stays 
"aso | ofthe heathen world may in part be due to the report | there for the winter, writes while he is there to the 
she | which he had given of the actual phenomena of that | Christians at Rome, and then (Rom. xvi. 5) we find 
en, | debasement.in the social life of Rome. them at that city. The decree of Claudius had either 
St. | The husband and wife are left at Ephesus to carry | been formally rescinded, or tacitly allowed to fall into 
ake | on their missionary work, and they obviously do it | disuse, and there had clearly been a rush back of Jews 
c of | with success. Their house becomesthe meeting-place | from all quarters; among others, of Jewish Christians 
nem | of one of the congregations of the Asiatic city (1 Cor. | whom St. Paul had known at Corinth or at Ephesus, 
le. xvi. 19). They make converts, and baptize, and or- | and to whom therefore he sends special messages of 
and ganize a church. It seems a necessary inference from | greeting. The estimate which he had formed of his 
oth. the narrative of Acts xix. 1—7, that Aquila possessed | two “ fellow-workers” (he might so speak of them in 
1vas himself, and communicated to many others, the | both senses of the word) is expressed in words than 
its | special spiritual gifts of the utterance of the ‘‘ tongues” | which nothing can be stronger, nothing indicating 
ntly || and prophecy. As a representative instance of the| more thorough sympathy with the mind of the 
A | kind of influence which they exercised there and else- | Apostle. ‘To them,” he says, “‘not only I give 
try | where, we may take the history, of their intercourse | thanks, but all the Churches of the Gentiles.” And it 
pure 1 with Apollos. He had arrived at Ephesus in the same | is clear that their presence at Rome must have given a 
ck- || condition as the disciples just referred to, knowing the | new impulse to the work that was going on there. 
— || “baptism of John,” believing Jesus to be the Messiah, | The personal influence of Priscilla may probably be 
) add \ not knowing the power of the Spirit, the universality | traced in the very large number of feminine names* 
eve } ¥ the Gospel, the freedom of the Gentiles from the pera vceaa atre re career ar aera Sa 
tyr. | wof Moses. He comes from one of the great seats | _.* Mary, Junia, Tryphena, ao a ae ae 
rs of of Jewish wisdom ; he is himself eloquent and ‘mighty |iaUtentusuioa=e. 
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in the list of those to whom the Apostle sends saluta- 
tions, as already known to him, and with whom, 
therefore, he must have been brought into contact, 
either at Ephesus or Corinth. In this way the new 
faith helped to gain a footing in the higher strata of 
society in Rome. The conversion of Pomponia, al- 
ready referred to, of Claudia and Pudens (2 Tim. iv. 
21), of those of Czesar’s household (Phil. iv. 22), may 
be noted as successive stages in the progress of the 
same work.* 

How long they continued at Rome must remain 
uncertain. But we may well believe that as St. Paul’s 
earnest desire to visit the Christians of that city was 
in part traceable to his friendship with them, so the 
welcome which the Apostle met with on his arrival, 
and for which he “thanked God and took courage”’ 
(Acts xxviii. 15), was due to their influence, if not to 
their actual presence. If they were at Rome at the 
time, we cannot doubt that they would be among the 
brethren who came as far as Appii Forum and the 
Three Taverns to meet him. There is, however, no 
trace of their being with the Apostle in the letters 
which he wrote during his first imprisonment. The 
mention of the few names of those of the “ circum- 
cision” who had ‘been a comfort” to him in Col. 
iv. 11, would seem to imply that they had already left. 
When he writes, shortly before his death, the last 
letter extant to his beloved disciple, they are again at 
Ephesus. He includes them in the last greetings that 
he ever sent (2 Tim. iv. 19). 

What circumstances led to this fresh change of re- 
sidence we can, of course, only conjecture. The Jews 
of the ‘‘dispersion” were a migratory race, with little 


sense of a fixed home, now banished from Rome by a 
decree of the emperor, now driven from the cities in 
which they took refuge by popular outbreak, settling 
as strangers and pilgrims wherever they found a 
temporary shelter or an opening for their activity in 





* Among these early Christians of Rome, a special notice is due to 
those whom St. Paul mentions as “of the household of Narcissus.” 
(Rom. xvi. 11.) ‘The more famous bearer of that name, the freedman 
and favourite of the Emperor Claudius, had been put to death by Nero, 
soon after his accession (A.D. 55) ; and if the words refer at all to him, 
it must be to the familia that he left behind him. There is, however, 
an inscription in the collections of Muratori (No. 1325) and Orelli 
(No. 720) which throws light upon this passage, and, so far as I know, 
has not yet been noticed in this connection. It was found at Ferrara, and 
purports to be a tal tablet dedicated by Tiberius Claudius Nar- 
cissus to the Manes of his wife. And the name which the wife bore was 
Claudia Diczosyné (Righteousness). He speaks of her as “most de- 
voted and most frugal ” (pientissima et frugalissima). The two names 
which precede Narcissus justify us in ascribing it (with Orelli) to the 
time of Claudius or Nero. We are left in doubt as to its coming from the 
Narcissus, or another of the same name. Orelli is disposed to assign it 
to one of Ais freedmen. But the significant part of the inscription is the 
name of the wife. In the whole range of heathen and early Christian 
literature there is, I believe, but one example of it. This isin a Roman 
inscription given in Gruter’s collection (No. 887), and may, therefore, 
refer to the same person. Peace (/rene), Wisdom (Sophia), Mercy, 
Charity, have, in various forms, been chosen as Christian names, but not 
this. But it clearly belongs to the class of names which a Christian con- 
vert might naturally choose as significant of the new life. We may add 
that no ideal name would better answer to the faith and feeling of one 
who had been brought under St. Paul’s teaching as to the “ righteousness 
which is of faith.” The virtues which the husband recognises in her are 
precisely those which Christian women were exhorted to strive after, that 
their husbands might “ without the word be won by the conversation of 
the wives.” Putting these facts together, it is, I think, but natural to 
infer (1) that we lave here the Narcissus of whom St. Paul speaks; (2) 
that his wife was one of those who were ‘‘in the Lord,” and that other 
Christian members of the familia found protection under her; (3) that 
she changed her name, at or soon after her baptism, for one that should 
be more in harmony with the Christian calling; (4) that in her case the 
husband was ** won” by her devotion and simplicity. The occurrence, in 
close juxta-position with the household of Narcissus, of two names like 
Tryphena and Tryphosa (each meaning Wanton), that might seem to 
have been soubriquets, so to speak, of women whose life had once been 
stained with evil, makes it probable that this Diceeosyné may have had 
previously a name like theirs, oreven that she may have been one of them. 








trade. The movements of Aquila and Priscilla may 
have been determined by some such motives. There 
may have been, besides, the wish to return to a place 
in which they had many friends, to resume the work 
in connection with the Christian society of Ephesus, 
in which they had been so conspicuous. One fact, how- 
ever, may throw some light on what must still remain 
doubtful. They are coupled in St. Paul’s salutation 
with the household of Onesiphorus (2 Tim. iv. 19), and 
Onesiphorus (as we find from 2 Tim. i. 16) was an 
Asiatic Christian, who had gone to Rome during St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment, and had “ refresked” the 
Apostle’s spirit by hearty and ready sympathy—had 
‘sought him” in the streets and lanes of the city, 
and at last had found him in the lodging in which he 
lived in military custody. The service which he then 
rendered was but the continuation of like acts of loyal 
friendship at Ephesus. He had been there—i.e. at 
the time when Aquila and Priscilla were also there— 
opening their house as the meeting-place of the 
Church. Apparently when St. Paul wrote the Epistle 
in which he names him, Onesiphorus was no longer 
living. His prayer is primarily, ‘‘The Lord have 
mercy upon the household of Onesiphorus:” as for 
those who were dear to him for their father’s sake; 
then for the man himself, ‘‘ that he may find mercy of 
the Lord in that day”—the day of the coming of 
the Lord as the Judge of quick and dead. But if 
this were so, then there would be, at least, one well- 
defined reason which might have influenced Aquila’s 
choice. His friend’s death had left his family in need 
of guidance and protection. If they went to Ephesus, 
they would be able to help those for whom they them- 
selyes—not less than the great Apostle—cared so much. 
Beyond this all traces fail us. The vaguest tradi- 
tions of Greek hagiography report nothing more 
than that they suffered martyrdom. They may have 
passed away in the fierce storm of persecutions which 
fell upon the churches of Asia, at the time when St. 
Peter wrote his epistles, and which had not ceased 
when the seer of Patmos wrote to them. They may 
have been among those who having known, by a living 
experience, what a true Apostle was like, were after- 
wards able to “‘ try those who said they were apostles, 
and were not” (Rey. ii. 2). It formed no part of the 
purpose of the New Testament writer to give a com- 
plete biography of these or of any others, even the 
highest, among the workers of the Apostolic Church. 
But it is well sometimes, while we acquiesce in this 
reticence of Scripture, to note all that may be gained 
by coincidences and scattered hints, and so to form a 
true estimate of the nature and extent of the work 
done by those even who at first sight seem least 
conspicuous, leaving behind them a name and nothing 
more. By such men or women as these, in a thousand 
instances, hardly less effectually than by Apostles and 
Evangelists, the foundations of the Church were made 
deep and wide. A man who could unite activity in 
outward business with zeal, devotion, open-handed 
liberality, a woman who united matron-like purity with 
spiritual discernment, and the capacity to teach others 
—these must have presented a striking contrast to the 
lives of the heathen round them, and been, wherever 
they were, as the “‘salt of the earth,” as “lights 
shining in the darkness.” E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 
Parr I—THE OHRIST (concluded). 


13.—THE RESURRECTION. 


IAT to the soul in sorrow’s night | 
The dawning of another day ? 
+ New sorrow comes with morning light, | 
Fresh bleed the wounds sleep scarce could 
stay. 
¥ Again unto the opening eyes 
Is death disclosed, again they weep— 
Rising, for one who cannot rise ; 
Waking, for one who still must sleep. 


| Thus waking early to their woe, 

| The women ere the dawn of day 
Went forth to see the grave, where low 

In death their Lord and Master lay. 


The living wonder of the dawn 
Was born in heaven and spread and grew, 

The veil of night was half withdrawn, | 
And gave the sleeping earth to view. 


Spring’s resurrection breathed abroad, 
And many a blossom shook its wings 
Dust free, arising from the sod 
A glory among living things. 
It breathed about the garden tomb, 
Made in the rock and sealed with stone— 
Hard rock, to thee it brings no bloom! 
It brings no life to thee alone! 


Oh, death, to thee no morning brings 
The light by which thou shalt awake! 





The Resurrection. 


The childless world for some few years 
Would bear her freight of human woe, 

And then, rejoicing with her peers, 
Voiceless but glad, would onward go. 


Dim was the dawn its light that lent 
Ere day rose, bright beyond belief! 

Dim were their thoughts, who weeping went 
To Christ’s new grave to nurse their grief. 


Glorious and fair the day that burst 
From that dim dawn, as these drew near, 
And learnt that death had done its worst— 
“The Lord has risen, He is not here.” 


This greeting from the empty tomb 
Is doubtful joy till he appears ; 

Their risen sun dispels the gloom— 
And Mary sees him through her tears. 


The light which on that morning broke 
Lights the dark realm where Death was king ; 
The greeting from that grave which spoke 
ound all the world shall joyful ring. 


Glorious and fair beyond our hope 

The day which in that hour had birth ; 
The glad new day of boundless scope, 

No more to set upon the earth. 


“The Lord has risen !’”"—with him we rise 
To life, these mortal lives above; 








The blossoms of a thousand springs 
Out of thy dust in vain shall break! 


Our life is vainer than a flower! 
Vain is our hope! our sorrow vain! 

If this be all—a little hour | 
Annuls our hope, annuls our pain ! 


And, though the flower of life be fair, 
If false its highest promise prove, 
If but a motion of the air 
Its cry for an undying love— 


*T were better that we had not been; 
If death’s dominion holds, and he 
The face of God has never seen 
Who dreamt that dream of life to be ; 


Better that unto us be born 
No child—to us no son be given; 
That—mocked of God! creation’s scorn— 
Our race should fail from under heaven. 








Seek we the love that never dies ? 
It needs must be a heavenly love! 


“The Lord has risen! ’’—our life appears 
Divine in that diviner light, 

Which shines immortal through our tears 
What time we sit in sorrow’s night. 


‘‘The Lord has risen—has risen indeed !’” 
Throughout the earth the tidings run; 
In higher thought, in holier deed, 
Life blossoms to her living sun. 


14.—THE ASCENSION. 


“ Wuy stand ye gazing yet ?” 
The brow of Olivet 

Darkened as he was parted from you there, 
And empty is the air— 
Only a cloud in view, 

Only a bird’s wing in the summer blue. 
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‘* Why stand ye gazing yet?” 
Looking from Olivet 

Ye see th» white walls of Jerusalem 
Standing each stone of them ; 
There is no sign of fear! 

Nothing is changed, because he is not here! 


Only his voice did cease 
From blessing you with peace, 
And his frail form with the thin air was blended ; 
And thus ye saw the Lord 
Unto his heaven restored— 
Looked up, and lo! the Lord to heaven ascended. 


No longer through the land, 
With his devoted band 
Of witnesses, shall the Redeemer walk ; 
With his disciples talk 
By the way-side, or climb 
Some lonely hill to hold a converse more sublime. 


Down yonder in the vale, 
Gather, with sorrow pale, 
The household whom he loved, and who no more 
Will watch him, coming o’er 
The hill, and haste to meet 
The heavenly joy of his returning feet. 


The strange things of these days 
Have fiiled them with amaze ; 
Have sadly seemed to set him far above 





And out of reach of love ; 
And now the sisters twain 
To draw nigh each to each, in love and help, are fain, 


Oh to have been as they 
Who gazing stood that day! 
Oh to have been as one of those who knew 
The Christ !—that favoured few 
Who heard his living word, 
Nor drew on empty air a vision of their Lord! 


Did not a solemn change 

Pass on their lives? a strange 
And awful sense of unreality 

Shadow the earth, as he 

Was parted from them there, 
Melting away into the viewless air ? 


O our ascended Lord ! 
We who believe their word 
Who saw thee going up from Olivet, 
Believe that thou art yet 
Still nearer to be found 
Than if thy blessed feet we there could gather round. 


Lost in the viewless air, 
To be found everywhere, 
Thenceforth, beneath our most miraculous sky ; 
Ascended up on high, 
Yet in each lowly heart 
Ready to come and dwell, and névermore depart. 





THE FALL OF PAGANISM. 


THE passing of the Milvian Bridge formed the 
transition point also from the old world to the new 
—-from the world of Roman Paganism, to the world of 
European Christendom. Constantine himself seems at 
the very moment of his triumph to have had some pre- 
sentiment of this. Master at last of Rome, he is yet in 
haste to turn his back on Rome. The ancient mother 
city, with its palaces, its temples, and its gods, belongs 
now, not to the present, but to the past—is a monu- 
ment only, not a living power; so he leaves it be- 
hind, and turns his face toward the living present and 
the opening future. After gratifying the senate with a 
faint recognition of its shadowy and vanishing dignity; 
distributing royal alms to the poor and suffering, in 
lieu of the usual indiscriminate largesses; abolishing 
the Praetorian guards, which had made and unmade 
so many emperors; and cutting off such of the house 
and faction of Maxentius as might have endangered 
the peace and security of his reign, he hastened north- 
wards to Milan to celebrate the nuptials of his sister 
Constantia with his colleague Licinius, and to pro- 
mulgate in concert with him those momentous edicts 
which gave peace to the church, and the liberty of 
worship and of conscience to the adherents of every 
creed. He never returned to Rome again, save on 
two passing visits, to celebrate by public /fétes the 
tenth and the twentieth years of his reign. Henceforth 
it dwells alone in the shadow of its own former 
greatness, and apart from all the living drama and 
struggle of history—the grand mausoleum of a by- 
gone world, and an extinct order of things. For the 
next seventeen years there is no one city which, 
above all others, can be called the capital. The em- 
peror is, for the most part, in motion, making his 
presence and his powerful hand felt throughout the 
whole western world, and especially on the long line 





of the frontier, where the barbarian hordes, like an 
unquiet and ever-swelling sea, are at any moment 
ready to break through the protecting barriers. Now 
at Treves, on the skirts of the northern forests, with a 
watchful eye on the warlike Franks ; now at Milan or 
Aquileia, guarding the flanks and passes of the Alps; 
now at Sirmium or Naissus, curbing the audacity of 
the Gothic and Sarmatian hordes; now at Thessaloniea, 
looking across the eastern frontier towards his doubt- 
ful and unquiet neighbours on the other side, he is 
ever at the point of present action, and of present 
danger, and by dint of untiring vigilance and energy, 
succeeds in preserving an almost uninterrupted se- 
curity abroad, and peace at home. While still the 
imperial festivities and conferences are going on at 
Milan, an alarm of invasion summons him to the Rhine, 
te chastise the rebellious Franks, and to receive the 
enthusiastic welcome and congratulations of his old 
Gallic subjects. Licinius, too, was called away by 
the sound of battle. The eastern emperor, Maximin, 
taking advantage of his neighbour’s absence at Milan, 
had marched in the dead of winter with a numerous 
army to invade his provinces. A total defeat on the 
plains of Hadrianople chastised his insolence, and 
struck him with such panic terror, that he was 
found twenty-four hours afterwards, ‘‘pale, trembling, 
and without his imperial ornaments,” at. Nicomedia, 
160 miles from the field of battle. He died a few 
months afterwards, at Tarsus, as it was said, by 
poison, adding another name to the sad history of the 
‘deaths of the persecutors.” Constantine and Lici- 
nius now therefore remained alone to divide between 
them the empire of the world, the one in the West, 
and the other in the East; but with an ambition such 
as that which animated both, there was still one too 
many. The inevitable jealousy speedily issued in 
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open and hostile collision. Two decisive battles at 
Cibalis in Pannonia, and at Mardia in Thrace, estab- 
lished the superiority of Constantine, and a treaty of 
peace, which added all the European provinces of 


Licinius except Thrace to the dominions of his| 


rival, procured for the empire a short breathing-time 
of repose. At the end of nine years the war broke 
out afresh, and ended in the total ruin and death of 
Licinius. Constantine was now at last the sole and 
undisputed master of the world (A.D. 323). 

The closing years of his life were years of military 
glory, imperial tranquillity, and administrative suc- 
cess. The Goths and other barbarian tribes are still 
effectually curbed on the Danube and the Rhine. 
Harmony reigns amongst the late dismembered pro- 


yinces. The magic of a great and powerful mind, like | 





the vital principle in organized bodies, gives unity to | 


the empire, and arrests for the moment those elements 


of dissolution which were before everywhere at work. | 
An advantageous treaty with Sapor IT. of Persia ame- | 


liorates the condition of the Christians in the far East, 


while submissive embassies from Ethiopia and India | 
do homage to the power and greatness of the empire. | 
_ Above all, the foundation on the shores of the Bos- 
_ phorus of a new imperial capital to supplant, as the 


world’s centre, the old eternal city, and the full and 
secure establishment of the religion of Christ, in place 
of the ancient gods, were the inauguration, not of a 
new policy only, but of a new epoch and order of 
things. The new empire was the body, and tho new 
religion was the living soul of the world that was to 
be, and which it was the great mission of his life to 
usher in. 

But a dark shadow of personal and domestic history 
obscures the brightness of those otherwise prosperous 
years. The wary vigilance and promptitude of self- 
defence, which characterized his carly manhood, seems 
to have degenerated in age into a morbid suspicious- 
ness of temper, which too readily sought protection 
from real or imagined dangers in summary deeds of 
blood. His nephew, the younger Licinius, his own 
once-fayoured son Crispus, and his empress Fausta, 
thus successively fell victims to surmises and whis- 
pered rumours of crimes which were never publicly 
charged and brought home. Such acts as these leave 
a deep stain on his name, which no great achieve- 
ments or public services can ever efface. He died in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, on the 22nd day of 
May, 337, having worn the purple longer than any 
emperor of Rome since the days of the first Augustus. 
Though professing the Christian faith, and no doubt 
“sincerely belicving in its truth, he was never, at least 
during his lifetime, more than half a Christian. With 
avery imperfect knowledge of its doctrine, the whole 
tenor of his life too clearly proves how little he had 
imbibed its spirit. A man of war from his youth, the 
Cross was to him throughout far more the ensign of 
carnal conflict and victory than the holy symbol of 
divine suffering love. The Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
rather than the Lamb of God, was the true ideal of 
his worship, and the inspiring principle of his life. 
Two conspicuous and peculiarly Christian virtues, 
indeed, distinguished him. He was strictly chaste in 
life, and he was munificently, and even prodigally, 
charitable. He founded and adorned churches, suc- 





coured right royally the helpless and the poor, and, 
both by precept and example, sustained the Christian 
sanctities of conjugal and domestic life. But even 
these shining attributes were more than counter- 
balanced by an ambition which knew no restraint, 
and a cruel indifference to human life which shrunk 
not from the bloodiest deeds. At best, he was an 
external buttress only of the House of God, not a pil- 
lar of the living Temple within. It was a conscious- 
ness, perhaps, of the moral abyss which thus sepa- 
rated him from the true spirit of Christianity, which 
led him to defer the formal profession of the faith by 
the reception of baptism to the last, in the hope, pro- 
bably, in accordance with views too prevalent in those 
days, of effacing, by a last repentance and cleansing, 
the stains of a lifetime’s sin, and thus immediately pass- 
ing with stainless robes into the kingdom of heaven. 
Let us indulge the hope that the repentance that was 
thus alloyed with error may have been at heart sincere, 
and that he who, like the centurion, had loved the 
holy nation, and had built them a synagogue, but yet 
deemed himself unworthy that the Saviour should 
come under his roof, may yet have found mercy of 
the Lord and true healing for his soul at the last. 

In any case he was in power and influence, and 
in the lasting fruit of his work, one of the truly great 
—a true king of men, whom the unseen hand of 
Heaven itself had crowned as the ruling spirit of a 
great epoch in the history of the world. 

It is time now, however, that we should pass from 
the history of the man to the history of his work ; 
from the consideration of what Constantine was, to the 
consideration of what the eternal providence of which 
he was in great measure but the blind agent, accom- 
plished by him. 

The edicts which issued from Milan in January, 
313, and which were the first overt acts of the new 
policy, constituted a measure of simple toleration. It 
was not the establishment of Christianity, but the 
liberty and equality of all creeds. 

While the persecuted and proscribed church is set 
free, the heathen temple and its worshippers are 
confirmed in their freedom. All are to be alike 
religiones licite, under the protecting shadow of the 
same just and impartial sceptre. The words are 
memorable, as anticipating so long before the de- 
cisions of the most enlightened ages, and establishing, 
at least in theory, a principle, which, after centuries 
of struggle, we are as yet only slowly realizing in 
deed. ‘‘ We, the Augusti, Constantine and Licinius, 
having come to Milan under happy auspices, and 
having taken into consideration all affairs that per- 
tained to the public interest and welfare, amongst 
other things which we judged to be to the advantage 
of all, or rather before all other things, we have 
deemed it meet to make such ordinances as should 
secure the due reverence and worship of the divinity ; 
that is to say, that to Christians, and all others, 
there should be granted by us the free choice 
(€devOépay atpeory) of following whatever religion they 
may desire: to the intent that whatsoever divinity 
and celestial powers there may be, muy show them- 
selves propitious both to us and to all who dwell 
beneath our rule. Therefore we have declared, out of 
a salutary and most upright design, our will taat no 
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one whatsoever shall be denied the liberty of following 
or choosing the Christian religion and worship; but 
that ail and every one shall be allowed to give his 
mind to that religion which he may deem most suitable 
to him, so that it may be possible for the Deity, in all 
things, to show to us his accustomed favour and kind- 
ness. .. . For itis manifestly conducive to the tran- 
quillity of these our times, that it should be free to 
every one to choose and observe whatever method of 
worshipping the Deity he may prefer.”* Such is the 
first legislative expression of that great principle 
which has been the occasion of so many struggles and 
so many martyrdoms—the inalienable, and, as it 
seems to us now, the self-manifest right of the free 
soul to approach its Maker, and to hear and obey his 
voice, without let or hindrance of man, or of any 
created being whatsoever. Even here, indeed, the 
principle is but feebly expressed. The great law 
utters itself, as yet, but with stammering lips and 
with uncertain, hesitating accents. It is conceded as 
a privilege, an indulgence, rather than recognised as a 
right. The rule, indeed, is abundantly clear and ex- 
plicit; every subject of the empire is to have full 
liberty to embrace the faith and follow the religious 
rites which seem best to him; but it is a rule, in 
form at least and expressed intention, rather of 
politic expediency than of eternal justice. It was 
‘‘manifestly conducive to the tranquillity of these 
times” that all sorts and conditions of men should be 
free to follow in religious matters their own indi- 
vidual bent, and therefore it is determined that they 
shall be so free. In this respect the edict of Constan- 
tine is far behind the noble words in which some of 
the Christian fathers, in that and the preceding age, 
enunciated, not the great law of liberty only, but the 
eternal ground of truth and reason on which it rests. 
Thus, in snch strong and luminous expressions as the 
following from Tertullian and Lactantius, we seem 
rather to hear the most enlightened decisions of the 
nineteenth century, than the crude and tentative utter- 
ances of the third and fourth :—‘‘ It is the natural right 
of every man to worship that which he deems right, nor 
is one man either the better or the worse for the re- 
ligion of another. Nay, it is not even the part of religion 
to compel religion, which ought to be adopted volun- 
tarily, not compulsorily, since even sacrifices are re- 
quired to be offered with a free and willing mind. So 
even though you shall have succeeded in compelling 
us to sacrifice, you shall have done nothing thereby to 
the honour of your gods.” ‘ Beware lest you should 
only contribute to recommend irreligion, by taking 
away all freedom from religion, and interdicting the 
voluntary choice of the divinity whom we serve, so 
that I may not worship whom I will, but must wor- 
ship whom I would not. No one would care to be the 
object of unwilling worship, not even a mortal man.” + 
‘‘There is no need of violence or injury, by which 
religion cannot be forced. It is by words, not wounds, 





* Eus., Hist. Eccl. x. 

¢t Humani juris et naturalis potestatis est cuique quod putaverit colere, 
nec alii obest aut prodest alterius religio. sed nec religionis est cogere 
religionem, que sponte suscipi debeat, non vi, cum et hostiz ab animo libero 
postulantur. Ita etsi nos puleritis ad sacrifi nihil pres- 
tabitis diis vestris. (Ad Scap.e.g.) Vide enim ne et hoc ad irreligiositatis 
elogium concurrat, adimere libertutem religionis et interdicere optionem 
divinitatis, ut non liceat mihi colere quem velim, sed cogar colere quem 
nolim. Nemo ab invito se coli volet, ne homo quidem.—Apol. c. 24. 








that you must plead your cause, if you would gain 
the will. You must defend your religion, not by 
slaying, but by dying; not by oppression, but by 
patience; not by wickedness, but by faith. For there 
is nothing so free as religion, so that if the will of the 
worshipper be not present therein, instantly it is gone, 
instantly it is nothing.” * Such words as these are 
worthy of the highest philosophy and jurisprudence of 
this age, or of any age. There is nothing like them 
in the edicts of Constantine; nor, probably, had he 


past, under the republic and under the empire, re- 


supervision and control of the rulers of the State, 
Everywhere and in all things, and especially in the 


thing, and the individual conscience nothing. A 
man’s house and children and secret thoughts, were 
his own; but himself—his entire outward life, his 
unreserved and absolute service—were the State’s. 
The man had no rights distinct from those of the 
citizen, and the citizen’s rights and duties alike were 
merged in those of the city. He must march to battle, 
or crown the altars of the gods, simply as she com- 
mands, and as, by her constituted authorities, civil or 
sacred, she points the way. Disobedience, in either 
case, is equally rebellion and high treason against the 
majesty of the State. It is not probable that Con- 
stantine had wholly outgrown this tradition, or was 
prepared absolutely to relinquish the high prerogative 
which was grounded upon it. On the contrary, it is 
but too apparent, both from his own subsequent policy 
and that of his successors, that he still regarded it as 
part of his function, if not to prescribe and control, 
yet, at least, to regulate the religion of the empire. 
But, failing the principle, the rule of toleration, as 
enur.ciated by him, was sufficiently clear. It was ex- 
pedient for the interests of the empire, in the time 
then present, that equal liberty of worship should be 
granted to all, and therefore it was so granted. It is 
thus, indeed, that even in the most enlightened ages, 
and under the most enlightened rulers, the victories of 
truth and justice are most often won. What others 
have vindicated and claimed as just, statesmen con- 
cede as expedient. What the great thinkers and 
great sufferers of the race have elaborated and. pro- 
claimed as truths for all time, the politicians of the 
hour carry out and apply as the necessity of a par- 
ticular time. Even our own boasted law of tolera- 
tion remains to this hour on our statute-book, not so 
much a law, as only the permitted abeyance of law 
—the expedient of an indulgent policy, which still 
timidly shrinks from the recognition of a right. Such 
as it was, however, the edict of Constantine was just, 
and was, for a time at least, and in great measure, 
justly carried out. During the period, especially, 
which elapsed between the victory over Maxentius 





* Non est opus vi et injuria, qua religio cogi non potest: verbis, potius 
quam verberibus res agenda est, ut sit voluntas. . . . Defendenda religio 
est non occidendo. sed moriendo ; non servitio, sed patientid ; non scelere, 
sed fide. Nihil est enim tam voluntarinm quam religio, in qua si animus 
sacrificantis aversus est, jam sublata, jam nulla est.—Lact. Jnstit. Div. 
v. 19. 





any notion of enunciating the great principle which | 
they embody—a principle wholly alien from all the | 
ideas of statesmen, and from all the traditions of the | 
empire, up to that hour. Through all the ages of the | 


ligion had been an affair of the State, under the direct | 


highest things, the public will and law was every- | 
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and the death of Licinius, when the pagan interest 
was still comparatively strong in the empire, and his 
own position less secure, he held the balance between 
the rival creeds with a tolerably even hand. However 
different they might be in the imperial regard, they 
were both alike in the eye of thelaw. The Christian 
pastor and the pagan priest might each perform their 
functions without concealment and without fear. The 
Holy Supper and the idol feast might equally be cele- 
brated openly and in the face of day. The frequenters 
of the temple, and the members of the church, might 
boldly meet and jostle each other in the streets. They 
might oppose, condemn, ridicule, but they had no 
right to arraign each other. Their faith might be an 
error, a delusion, but was no longer, in the eye of the 
law, acrime. Each had a right to exist, and to con- 
fess before all the world what they were. 

Yet, with all this equality of legal standing, there 
was still, even from the first, and almost unavoidably, 
a wide difference in actual position. While the pro- 
tection of the law was extended to all, the smiles of 
the sovereign were all on the one side. He tolerated 
heathenism, he favoured Christianity. To frequent 
the temple was permitted, to frequent the church was 
approved. Both sides of the road were equally open ; 
but all the shadow was on the one side, and all the 
sunshine on the other; and heathenism, unlike the 
divine religion which had conquered it, could not live 
in the shadow. |Everything, in short, which the 
executive power could do, short of a positive violation 
of the stipulated liberty, was done to discourage 
idolatry, and to foster and sustain the faith. The 
example and well-known wishes of the sovereign, the 
smiles of the court, the spell of fashion, so powerful 
ever with weak, and often even with strong, minds, with 
the still more solid advantages of lucrative offices and 
places of honour and trust—all were on the side of the 
religion on which the world’s sun had begun to shine, 
and contributed more and more to make the confes- 
sion of Christ’s name easy, and the service of the gods 
hard. It seemed even as if the very offence of the 
Cross had passed over to those who knew not the 
power of the Cross, and who therefore had no 
strength to bear it. There were necessary restrictions, 
too, in the law of toleration, which pressed on the 
adherents of the old religion more and more heavily. 
Thus, while the public and stated offices of its worship 
were allowed,, the performance of private rites and 
secret mysteries was forbidden ; and on this pretence, 
doubtless, many of the lesser oratories and shrines 


was allowed to perform its functions openly, and under 
the strict surveillance of public law; but was deemed 
too vile a thing to be trusted out of sight. If it were 
a shame even to speak of the things which were done 
of the heathen in secret, it was thought no wrong as 
far as possible to prevent their being done at all. The 
idol priest might enter freely, with all who chose to 
follow him, into the public shrines of their worship, 
but those shrines must be thrown open to the light of 
day, so that all the world might know what was 
transacted there. 

Then, what was allowed as worship, might be 
disallowed as immoral or profane. Public decency 


under the guise of religion, claimed the protection of 
the law. The obscene rites of Venus, of Priapus, and 
of Cybele, stripped of the thin disguise of religious 
reverence, and standing forth in their naked foulness 
and deformity, almost necessarily fled before the 
majestic purity of the Cross. Just asin India the same 
just and enlightened legislation which tolerates Hin- 
duism, has abolished the suttee and arrested the car of 
Juggernaut, so in Christian Rome, the same strong 
hand which protected the graceful worship of Apollo 
and Minerva, might put down the obscene rites of 
Aphrodite, and sweep away their hiding-places from 
the earth. We may conceive the wide sweep of such 
a principle as this, in the case of a religion infected to 
the very core with moral impurity, whose most famed 
temples were the notorious haunts and asylums of 
licentiousness, and which, indeed, had scarcely a 
single shrine whose secret recesses could bear the full 
light of day. In such a case there was no need for 
the active intervention of power. The public senti- 
ment of a people, pervaded more and more with the 
spirit of Christianity, would itself do the work which 
it remained for the executive authorities only to con- 
nive at or approve. The rude multitude, ever ready for 
deeds of violence and summary justice, taking the hint 
from those above them, would rush to execute in an 
irregular manner the judgment which the purer senti- 
ment of the community had already pronounced— 
tearing down the high places of the gods, ransacking 
their secret shrines, hustling and defacing their images, 
stripping them of their rich drapery and precious 
stones, and amid loud jests and shouts of triumph 
exposing them to the ridicule and scorn of the world. 
As time wore on, the direct action of the sovereign 
became more open and more easy, as it more evi- 
dently only anticipated or fulfilled the will of the 
people. In such a case it required no strong force 
to accomplish the work of reformation. A single 
officer of the court, or one or two soldiers acting 
on secret instructions given them at the fitting time, 
sufficed for the demolition of the most ancient 
and famous sanctuaries of superstition,* just as the 
slightest touch of the hand may bring to the ground 
an edifice already undermined and tottering to its 
fall. They would pass fearlessly through the most 
public street of the most populous city, march directly 
up to the idol temples, throw open their gates, disclose 
their secret abominations, and drag forth their priestly 
attendants, bearing in their arms the vile and tawdry 
objects of their worship amid the jeers of the gazing 
and applauding crowd.+ It was thus that the 
famed shrines of Heliopolis in Syria, and of Aphaca 
in Phoenicia, with their orgies worthy of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, were, as with the scourge of God, 
swept away from the earth.t As in other times 
of revolution, too, the lighter play of ridicule and 
gay raillery was added to the sterner weapons of 
public indignation and public justice. Eusebius tells 
us of the uncontrollable laughter which would some- 
times follow the unveiling of some famed shrine, when, 
in place of the imagined majestic form of marble or 
of brass, there was found only a stuffed and painted 
image, which, when stripped of its gay attire and ex- 





* Eus., Vit. Const., iii. 54—58. 





might demand the suppression of abominations which, 


¢ Ibid., loc. cit. t Ibid., Joc. cit. 
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ternal covering, disclosed to its astonished worshipper 
only a heap of rotten bones, or of squalid rags, or a 
handful of straw or hay.* Such scenes as these remind 
us forcibly of some of the lighter incidents which 
mingled with the more serious drama of the Scottish 
reformation, as the feats of the ‘‘ rascal multitude ” at 
Perth, or the hustling of St. Gile, amid the merry 
jests of the laughing crowd, on the streets of Edin- 
burgh.t Thus the stern work of purification ad- 
vanced, gaining every day in impetus and energy, 
and in the depth and breadth of its sweep. The pub- 
lic sentiment became more and more intolerant of 
idolatry, and the executive authorities showed them- 
selves more and more manifestly favourable to its 
suppression, till at length the closing of the temples, 
and the general abeyance of heathen rites throughout 
the greater part of the empire, imparted to the supre- 
macy of the new faith almost the force of law, and 
rendered the statutory liberty of worship, in great 
measure, an empty name. The effect of the famous 
edict of toleration had been, in short, what Constan- 
tine had, in all probability, contemplated from the 
first. It had given to the old superstition a temporary 
reprieve, not a permanent exemption from its deserved 
doom. He had no mind to sustain it in life, but only 
to give it leisure quietly and peacefully to die. 





* “ And so all the superstitious, seeing with their own eyes the proof : f 
their error, and actually beholding on every side the desolation of temples 
and shrines, some of them betook themselves to the saving faith, while 
others, even if they did not this, began at least to condemn the foolishness 
of their fathers, and to laugh at and deride the gods whom they formerly 
held in reverence. And what else could they do, when beneath the out- 
ward ap: earance of their images they beheld the greatest filth concealed ? 
For inside were either bo: es of dead bodies and dry skulls, craftily intro- 
duced by impostors, or filthy rags full of noisome abomination, or sweep- 
ings of hay and stubble, &c.”— £us., loc. cit. 

+ Compare, for instance, the following humorous sketch from John 
Knox's History, in which the stout reformer seems himself to mingle with 
the fray and to langh loud with the crowd :—“ The images were stolen 
away in all parts of the country; and in Edinburgh was that great idol 
called St. Gile first drowned in the north loch, after burned, which raised 
no small trouble in the town. . . . . Yet would not the priests and friars 
cease to have that great solemnity and manifest abomination which they 
accustomably had upon St. Gile’s day—to wit, they would have that idol 
borne, and therefore was all preparation necessary duly made. A mar- 
mouset idol was borrowed from the Grey Friars (a silver piece of James 
Carmichael was laid in pledge). It was fast fixed with iron nails upon a 
barrow called their fertour. There assembled priests, friars, canons, and 
rotten papists, with tabors and trumpets, banners and bagpipes, and who 
was there to lead the ring but the Queen Regent herself, with all her 
shavelings, for honour of that feast. West about goes it, and comes down 
the High Street and down to the Canon Cross. ..... The hearts of the 
brethren were wondrously inflamed, and, seeing such abomination so 
manifestly maintained, were decreed to be revenged. They were divided 
into several companies, whereof not one kne v of another. There were 
some temporizers that day (amongst whom David Forrest, called the 
General, was one), who, fearing the chance to be done as it fell, laboured 
to stay the brethren. But that could not te; for immediately after ihat 
the Queen had entered her lodging, some of those who were of the enter- 
prise, drew nigh to the idol as willing to help to bear him, and getting the 
fertour upon their shoulders, began to shudder, thinking that thereby the 
idol would have fallen. But that was provided [against] and prevented 
by the iron nails, as we have said ; and so began one to cry, ‘ Down with 
the idol! down with it!’ and so without delay it was pulled down. Some 
brag made the priests’ patrons at the first; but when they saw the feeble- 
ness of their god, for one took him by the heels, and dashing his head to 
the causeway, left Dagon without head or hands, and said, ‘Fy upon 
thee, thou young St. Gile, thy father would have tarried four such,’ 
This considered, we suy, the priests and friars fled faster than they did 
at Pinkie Cleugh. There might have been seen as sudden a fray as 
seldom has been seen among that sort of men within this realm; for 
down go the crosses, off go the surplices. .... The grey friars gaped, 
the black friars blew, the priests panted and fled, aud happy was he 
that first got the house; for such a sudden fray came never amongst 
the generation of Antichrist within this realm before. By chance there 
lay upon a stair a merry Englishman, and seeing the discomfiture to be 
without blood, thought ke would add some merriness to the matter, 
and so cried he over « stair and said, ‘Fy upon you; why have ye 
broken order? Down the street ye passed in array and with great 
mirth. Why flee ye, ye villains, now without order? Turn and strike 
every one a stroke for the honour of his god! Fy, cowards, fy, ye shall 
never be judged worthy of your wages again.’” 

Such is the history of a ritualistic procession and a St. George’s-in- 
the-Eust riot, in Edinburgh, in the year of grace, 1558. For an older 
historical parallel compare some of the incidents in the chapter of Euse- 
bius cited above. 








—__ 


It was especially after the fall of Licinius that the 
anti-pagan policy of Constantine became open and 
decided, and that the old religion sank down to the 
condition of a condemned and dishonoured, though 
still nominally tolerated, sect. Fresh edicts, indeed 
were even then issued, promising them, as before. 
the unmolested observance of the religion of their 
choice, but with a difference of language which js 
strikingly significant alike of the changed spirit of the 
times, and of the altered views of the emperor himself. 
They are protected in the enjoyment of their own 
error, but now distinctly and explicitly as error 
which the holy light which had come into the world 
had condemned. In these later edicts the faith of 
Christ is the only divine and saving truth, and eyery 
other system mere delusion and pernicious falsehood, 
The church is to him no longer merely the meet- 
ing-place of ‘‘the Christians,” but the resplendent 
abode of the eternal truth to which, by the divine 
mercy, he himself had been brought. To that 
holy home of light and life he would fain in- 
| duce all his subjects to come; but if they will not, 
he can only mourn over their infatuated blindness, 
but will not coerce their will. 3ut let even those,” 
so this memorable document runs, ‘‘ who are entangled 
in the error of heathenism enjoy the same blessing of 
peace and quietness with the Christians. For this 
renewal of mutual friendship and intercourse will 
greatly contribute to lead men back to the right way. 
Let no one give any molestation to another. This, 
however, ought to be regarded by all‘those who think 
aright as a fixed and settled thing, that those alone 
will live holily and purely whom thou hast called, that 
they may comply with thy holy laws. But let those 
who withdraw themselves retain their shrine of lies, 
seeing that they will have it so. As for us, we will 
hold fast to the resplendent abode of thy truth, which 
thou hast given to us who are in our nature disposed 
thereto. ‘This selfsame thing also we desire for them, 
that through the common consent of all there may be 
the greater joy. . . . . I have stated these things with 
greater fulness than our purpose of clemency (design of 
toleration) absolutely required, because I would not 
conceal or disguise the truth of the faith; specially 
since some, as I hear, assert that the rites and 
ceremonies of the temple and the power of darkness 
have been wholly abolished, which certainly I should 
have recommended to all men, were it not that the 
violent opposition of wicked error is inordinately fixed 
in the minds of some to the detriment and hindrance 
of the common restoration.” * A comparison of these 
remarkable words with those of the earlier edict before 
recited will show at on¢e the important change in the 
views and policy of the emperor which had taken place 
during the ten intervening years. Before, he spoke as 
one without, viewing impartially the claims of rival 
creeds, and prepared to do equal justice to all; now he 
speaks as one within the fold, looking forth with pity 
on those beyond, and inyiting, entreating, and only 
not compelling them to enter in. We can easily un- 
derstand, too, the partial nature of the toleration 
which was now extended to idolatry. As one who 
dealt with ignorant children, or with men possessed 








| * Eus., Vit. Const., ii. 24, seg. 
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with some strange and hurtful hallucination, he would 
deem it no harm, while bearing with their folly, in 
every possible way to cut off the occasions of it. As 
Eusebius tells us, ‘‘ he endeavoured by every means 
to convince the heathens of their superstitious error,” 
as by throwing open the temples, laying bare their 
secret places, removing their images, and cutting off 
the main sources of priestly chicanery and fraud. The 
rude multitude would look on with wonder, or bitterly 
laugh at their own past folly, as they saw some great 
brazen god, before whom they had bowed in super- 
stitious awe and fear, helplessly dragged with chains 
through the streets to be set up as an architectural 
ornament in some public place in the imperial city. 
A missionary movement prosecuted under such aus- 
pices, and against a system whose vital force was 
already so nearly spent, could scarcely fail of rapid suc- 
cess. From this time accordingly the pagan religion | 
went on steadily and visibly dying throughout the whole | 
extent of the Roman world. Every day the number | 
of its worshippers became smaller, and the pomp of its | 
rites less obtrusive. The basilicas were more and more | 
thronged, and the temples more and more deserted. | 
Galvanized into a momentary and artificial life during | 
the brief reign of Julian, it was only to sink imme- | 
diately afterwards into’a more rapid and hopeless 
consumption. Even in the lifetime of Eusebius the 
streets and public places of Constantinople were 
crowded with statues taken from the dismantled 
temples of the gods—the whole ground covered as it 
were with the ruins and scattered debris of the fallen 
system. The Delphian tripods had been set up as an 
antiquarian curiosity in the circus, and the Muses of 
Helicon in the imperial palace. A ‘‘ Pythian Apollo 
here and a Sminthian there,” would meet the eyes of 
the passing crowd as they hastened to the basilica to 
keep the Holy Supper or drink in the words of some | 
celebrated preacher. Thus early were the once living 
forms of one world found embedded as fossil remains | 
in the fast consolidating stratum of another. Before | 
the close of the fourth century the old religion was so 
nearly extinct that we find it already stigmatized in 
official documents as a paganismus—a country or 








peasant religion which all the more enlightened part | force, a plastic energy, an exhaustless exuberance of 


of the world had outgrown. In the year 430, in the | 
reign of the second Theodosius, the last heathen | 
temple was destroyed. In 529, by the command of | 
Justinian, the last sanctuary of heathen philosophy, 
the Athenian school of the seven sages, was swept 
There were still, indeed, even towards the 
middle of the sixth century, lingering traces of the 
old idolatry, especially in remote mountain districts, 
and in such licentious and cruel customs as the circus 
and the gladiatorial show; but as an organized system 
and living power in the earth it was gone. 

Meanwhile the Christian faith and the Christian 
Church have been steadily growing in influence, in 
power,in honour. In that new sunshine of imperial 
favour and external peace, the persecuted people 





spread, multiply, and fill the land. The once hated 





Cross is now openly displayed and gloried in as the 
pledge of victory and the badge of honour. Christian 
bishops throng the imperial ante-chambers, and are 
recognised as the most honoured and potential per- 
sonages in every city of the empire. The most lucra- 
tive offices in the court and throughout the provinces 
are filled by Christians. Many of the most distin- 
guished writers, orators, men of learning and general 
culture, are Christians. Christian temples of stately 
form and proportions, planned after the model of the 
old hasilicas, rise up everywhere to supplant the 
ruder structures of former days; and to them are 
transferred those rights of sanctuary which belonged 
to the heathen shrines of old. Christian bishops and 
priests are exompted by law from military service 
and public burdens, and the Christian Church recog- 
nised as a legal society, entitled to hold property 
and ,accumulate wealth. It pleased God also to 
bestow upon her at that time a crowd of great and 
illustrious men, which was denied to the dying 
empire—of men who, like the Basils, the Gregories, 
the Chrysostoms, the Augustines, gave a power to 
her voice, and a majesty and moral greatness to her 
presence which had not otherwise been hers. 

**God,” says M. de Montalembert, ‘‘chose that 
very moment to send to his Church a cloud of saints, 
of pontiffs, of doctors, of orators, and of writers. 
They formed that constellation of Christian genius 
which, under the name of Fathers of the Church, 
has attained the highest place in the veneration of 
all ages, and forced respect even from the most scep- 
tical. They lighted up the East and the West with 
the radiance of all that was true and beautiful. They 
lavished in the service of truth an ardour, an elo- 
quence, and a knowledge which nothing has ever 
surpassed. A hundred years after the peace of the 
Church they had covered the world with good works 
and admirable writings, created a refuge for every 
grief, a guardianship for every weakness, a patrimony 
for every distress, lessons and examples for every 
truth and for every virtue.” In fine and above all, 
there was in the Church of that age, as of every age, a 
life, a unity, a moral and spiritual power, an attractive 


all healing, purifying, and life-giving agencies which 
belonged to heralone. She was the only true republic, 
the only sound and healthful society, the only strong 
government, the only free people. She was the one 
great light in the world’s darkness, and the one true 
comforter and healer of its woes. Such was the 
bright side. But was there not a dark side also? 
Did the Church gain everything and lose nothing by 
the victory of Constantine and the policy of imperial 
favour which followed after it? Was the transition 
from the catacomb to the basilica a transition 
simply and alone from darkness to light, from weak- 
ness to strength, from depression to victory? This is 
the question which it will be our business in our next 
paper {o consider. 
Istay Burns. 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


A good report in the hamlet, or the little dorp of the good, is fame enough.—WHITLOCK. 


OHAPTER IX.—ALICE UNDERTAKES NEW DUTIES. 


HEN, clad in 
snow, the New 
Year came to 


Upper Mal- 
lowe. 
But, how- 


ever severe 
the weather, I 
always fancy 
when New 
Year comes, 
winter goes. I 
said soto Ruth 
as we started 
fora walk one 
clear, cold 
morning to- 
wards the end 
of January. 
“Though 
the fields be 
white with 
fsdéet,” i 
remarked, 
them. I used 


4“ 


‘‘ there is a spring light hanging over 
to notice the same thing in the city.” 

‘You had not much light of any sort there,” said 
she. 

‘*Oh yes I had,” I answered, ‘‘ whenever the sun 
shone, one narrow ray slanted across my desk. That 
had to serve me in place of hills, and meadows, and 
hedgerows; and it did its duty very well, for it kept 
them in my mind.” 

‘‘Ah, what we miss and long for is not lost in the 
blankest sense of lost,” said Ruth. 

‘*No,” I answered; ‘‘and I will say I have never 
seen more lovely country than what I saw in visions 
in that dusty counting-house. And there isa specially 
solemn grandeur in sunset over the city, if one manage 
to get a sky-view wider than a few inches.” 

‘** Ah, that’s all good for the soul,” answered my 
sister; ‘‘ but nevertheless the body wants the genuine 
breezes.” 

**T don’t think the poet had true poetry in him 
when he said 


‘God made the country, but man made the town,’ ” 


» 
I observed. 

‘One might as well say, ‘Woman cuts the wood, 
but the fire boils the kettle,’ ” she answered. 

‘“*T will always stand up for London,” I said, gal- 
lantly. 

**That’s honest,” remarked Ruth; ‘‘ you owe your 
fortune to it.” 

‘*It is the epitome of the whole world,” I went on 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Some'people will not own the 
analogies to be found in it, because they fear ridicule. 
For instance, folks laugh if one says that the bridge 








between the great warehouses in Carter Lane is a good 
suggestion of Venice.” 

“Well, you ought to conclude they are laughing 
at their own folly in not seeing it before,” said 
Ruth. 

Our destination was the Refuge. 
wonderful what a cheery place it looked. 


dustry and taste. All the tiny diamond window panes 
sparkled in the pale morning sun, and the ledges be- 
neath, painfully white, were adorned with flourishing 
firs and laurels in bright red pots. We found Mr, 
M‘Callum busy with these plants, and accordingly we 
lingered to admire their prosperous beauty. 
‘“‘They’re a’ gifts,” said he, ‘‘a’ save ane, whilk 
root I picket up i’ the road ; the ithers are puir things 
frae the cottages near hand, whaur they were deein’ for 
no being understood. ‘ Gie them to me,’ said I, ‘gie 
them to me, and i’ the richt season I'll gie ye backa 
bonnie slip, and the plant itsel’, gif it live, I'll sell for 
the benefit of the Refuge.’ An’ there wasna ane that 
said me nay. Sae in the summer, sir, they’ll fetch 
us a bit siller, and their owners shall hae the slip, 


and naebody will be a penny the waur, and the Re- | 


fuge will be sae muckle the richer.” 


‘* Do the village people like the Refuge ?” Iinquired, || 


for Mr. M‘Callum had been its agent and collector 
among many of them. 

‘‘The maist o’ them do,” he answered; ‘‘if they 
haena kenned the grip of want themselves they ken 
somebody that has.. But there were ane or twa said 
it was taxin’ the industrious to feed the idle. And 
sae we talkit it over.” 

‘‘There’s a bit of reason in that doubt,’’ said Ruth, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ and I never could be satisfied with the 
argument that, anyhow, almsgiving is a blessing to 
the giver. If we give alms for our own pleasure 
rather than to do good, it seems to me just a selfish 
indulgence.” 

‘‘Na, na, I didna preachify ; I sat me down and 
talkit it over. An’ first I asked, ‘ Did ye never want 
help yoursel’?’ And they fired up, and said they'd 
never been evened wi’ charity; if they wanted a little 
money, their master wad gie it in advance, or they 
had a brither in business i’ the next toon, and sae 
forth. ‘Saftly, saftly,’ I said; ‘suppose ye hadna a 


master, but just trampit the country, doing the hardest || 
bits o’ wark, which aye bring the least siller, wadna || 
ye be glad o’ a kindly hand that stood ye in stead | 


of the master and the freends ye hadna got? Na, 
na,’ said I, ‘dinna set yerselves aboon a’ the honest 
strivin’ folk wha stand sae close to poortith’s brink 
that the least joggle sets them over. When ye ask 
the master for an advance, ye wadna like if he said, 
‘“‘T dinna need to gang a borrowing; why suld you?” 
Ye’e make answer, ‘‘ Master, ye’re rich, ye dinna need 
ae pund, ye can get a hunder frae the bank.”’ And 





sae I say, ‘Freends, ye’re well to do; ye dinna ken 


It was quite | 
The inha- || 
bitants of the High Street should have been vastly | 
obliged to Alice for the change wrought by her in. || 
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the want o’ a saxpence, because ye ken whaur to finda 
9”) 
nd. 
Pe And what did they say next?” I queried. 

«Some paid down their shilling on that; but ane or 
twa—and ane I mind weel, for it was Miss Sanders, the 
dressmaker--stood out a bit langer. Said she, ‘Td 
gie anything to help a lass that would work, and 
couldna; ay, Mr. M‘Callum, and I'd gie what I 
could to ony puir hizzie who wanted to leaye her sin 
and live honestly, for God only kens what drives ’em 
toit,—the mair credit to such as win safely through a’; 
but,’said she, ‘I wouldna gie a brass farthing to those 
idle sluts who might work, but will not. Don’t tell 
me that anyhow they’re miserable. Misery that 
could have been saved is nae recommendation—misery 


| is nae a honest trade. It seems to me the world’s owre- 

|run wi’ miserable people, and we that work are just 
the slaves to fecd and keep them.’ And there was a 

| power of truth in the words as Miss Sanders spoke 
them, for, as a’ the village knows it, I may tell you she 
has ae sister wha has just been a quiet curse to the 
haill family : a woman wi’ no sense of sponsibility, 
wha seems to think her sister has a right to work for 
her, and she to gie na ’tendance nor comfort in return. 
Miss Sanders canna keep baith her and a servant, and 
the idle hizzie taks the servant’s keep wi’out the 

| wark, and a’ the while, gangs aboot the village sae 
disrespectable and shiftless, that there’s some fules 

| found to pity her.” 

| Whoever pities her should keep her,” said Ruth. 























i 2 
“TY took the opportunity of slipping into his hand a little silver something.” 


‘“My heart was sair to see Miss Sanders’s face,” 
continued the old man; ‘‘it had sic a pitifu’ over- 
warked luik; but I said, ‘Aweel, mem, gif we’re to 
stop every wark frae which idle loons pick guid they 
dinna deserve, we'd gie up everything. Na, na, we 
maun just do richt—better bear a cross than be a 
cross. 
warld, leave alone that which is to come. What. do 
they get? Naething you’d want. They may share 
the siller o’ honest folk, but they hayena the respeck. 
Wha seeks their word? wha cares for their praise ? 
Will they hae nothing to answer for before His throne, 
who was constant at his Father’s business? Ah, Miss 
Sanders,’ I said, ‘I dinna think there's a many such 


amang our puir refugees. We've mair of their victims | 


[V.—-22. 


But dinna ye say the idle have the best o’ this | 


—folk who’ve been so disheartened strugglin’ wi’ sic- 
like that they’ve thrawn aside everything to get awa’ !’ 
And then the tears streamed down her face, and she 
said, ‘ I’m thinking a’ the evil i’ the warld dates frae 
the idle people ;’ but she put half-a-crown into my 
hand.” 

‘* Are the two sisters alone?” I asked. 

‘‘ They are the noo,” he answered. ‘‘ They’re folk 
frae London. They’re distant kith o’ that unhappy 
callant George Roper. I think I’ve heard that he was 
brocht up in their father’s house. The puir leddy still 
believes her cousin met his death at Ewen’s han’, but 
she aye says she doesna judge folk by their kin; and 
weel I ken the schule whaur she learned that 
lesson.” 




















————___ 
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‘* Miss Sanders shall have my dressmaking, 
marked Ruth, in an undertone. 

‘And so George Wilmot is still with you, Mr. 
M‘Callum,” I said, as we adjourned from the garden 
to the house, where Alice eagerly welcomed my sister. 

“* Ay, sir, and like to stay,” returned the old man. 
‘** He’s a decent laddie, too; and frae sweepin’ up the 
snaw, and sich like, he gaes regular to wark at ane 0’ 
the farms. But he canna pay baith his boord and 
lodging too, and sae he still has the empty room, wait- 
ing your pleasure, sir.” 

‘* He is quite welcome to it,” I answered. ‘‘ Indeed, 
when the Refuge funds increase, it will be no bad plan 
to build two or three small chambers over the great 
supper-room, so as to enable us to offer such orphans 
a safe home until they become entirely independent. 
It strikes me that too little has been done in that way. 
What is to become of children like him, who are will- 
ing to earn what they can, but cannot possibly carn 
enough? Why should they find no guardian but the 
gaoler ?” 

‘* Well, it’s wrong,” said Ruth; ‘nobody denies 
that. But setting the wrong right is your business as 
much as anybody’s.” 

‘* Tt would make extra work for Alice,” I remarked, 
glancing at my late servant. 

‘*Tt would be all in the day’s labour,” answered the 
girl, smiling; ‘‘and perhaps there would be a female 
orphan who could help me.” 

‘Alice likes it,” put in her grandfather: “ she’s 
been twice as bricht since Geordie came.” 

‘*T like to have somebody to look after, you sce, 
ma’am,” said Alice to my sister; ‘‘and I like to have 
him coming in and out to his meals as Ewen used to 
do.” 

** An’ we set him crackin’ aboot London,” remarked 
Mr. M‘Callum ; “ but it’s little eno’ he can tell, puir 
laddie; but here he comes to speak for himsel’.”’ 

When George Wilmot saw my sister and I, he took 
off his cap and gave his head a peculiar wag, intended 
as a bow. His appearance was considerably improved, 
for though he wore the same clothes in which he 
arrived at the Refuge, they were now well mended 
and clean, and his face, though coarse in feature, was 
not ill-favoured, and his big, simple blue eyes appealed 
to one like a baby’s. 

‘** Well, George,” I said, ‘‘ how are you? I am 
glad to hear you are doing so well.” 

Whereupon he hung his head, and appeared 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

**Do you like the country?” I asked—‘‘do you 
like it better than London ?” 

He made a reflective pause, and then looked up, 
and said piteously, ‘‘ I dunno yet.” 

‘* Where did you live in London ?” asked Ruth. 

‘* Dow= by Ratcliff Highway,” he replied, ‘‘some- 
times in one court and sometimes in another.” 

‘*And can’t you be sure whether you like this 
pretty village better than Ratcliff Highway?” I 
queried. 

‘*T was used to it,” he said simply. 

**And he had his mother there, sir,” said Alice 
softly, laying her hand on the boy’s shoulder, while 
he moved a little closer to her. 

‘« And you never went to school?” I inquired. 


Tre- 











‘* No, sir, mother teached me to read of nights,” 

‘Did you go to church ?” I asked. 

‘* Sometimes, in the evenings,” he answered. 

‘* Did you ever see St. Paul’s?” 

‘*D’ye mean the big church in the square?” he 
queried. 

‘* Yes—the cathedral.” 


“‘T only seed it once to notice—that was in the | 


kalf-dark, when the stars were out. I'd been kept late 


at a ware’us in Shoe Lane, and mother comed and | 


waited for me in the square, and then she telled me 
to look at the church, ’cause it wor St. somethin or 
*nother, where the fine people went o’ Sundays,” 

‘‘ Well, at any rate, you know the Thames?” } 
observed. 


‘‘T guess Ido,” he answered grinning; “ that’sfine | 


bathing!” 


‘*T suppose you had plenty of friends to keep you | 


company in such amusements,” said Ruth. 
‘There were lots o’ boys, but I didn’t know ’em, 


’cept jest to speak to on the minute,” he replied. | 


‘* Only little Jem Norris—poor little chap.” 
‘‘ What happened to him ?” I asked. 


| 





“He went a-bathing and got too far out, anda | 


barge knocked him on the head,” he answered. 
** Dear, dear!” 
the same thing ?” 
‘‘I took my chance—it’s like everything else,” he 
replied, philosophically. 


‘Ay, ay,” said Mr. M‘Callum; ‘‘it’s little we'd | 


do, if we did nought by which anither had met his 
death. To dee is na evil at ’a—but to live fearing 
death is a sair thing.” 

George Wilmot raised his blue eyes to the old man’s 
face. I wondered how much he really understood of 
the patriarch’s saintly cheerfulness, or if it only made 
a pleasant echo in his soul, like a sweet song in an un- 
known tongue. 

‘‘ Alice,” said Ruth, presently, ‘“‘ will you put on 
your bonnet, and come with us, to show me Miss 
Sanders’s house ?” 

For my sister no sooner sees a way to do good than 
she does it. She is quick in everything, just as I am 
slow. But itis never too late to learn. So I took 
the hint of her example, and made a note in my 
pocket-book respecting the new orphan-rooms for the 
Refuge. 

George Wilmot ran before us and opened the gate, 
blushing at his own politeness. As we passed out, I 
took the opportunity of slipping into his hand a little 
silver something which left him a very happy boy in- 
deed. He has no grandfather to give him a tip, and 
I have no grandson to receive one, so we exactly suit 
each other. 

‘“‘Poor lad, his mind sadly wants opening,” I re- 
marked, as we walked away with Alice in attend- 
ance. 

‘*T don’t know, sir,” said Alice, in her thoughtful, 
unobtrusive way. ‘‘He’s ignorant of some things, 
but he knows others better than many wiser people. 

‘“‘T daresay he could pick up a living where you d 
starve, Edward,” suggested Ruth; ‘‘ and because that 
is not an accomplishment taught in schools, who shall 
say it is inferior thereto ?” 

‘¢ And he knows how to be patient in cold and hun- 








said Alice ; ‘‘ weren’t you afraid of | 
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ger,” added Alice : ‘the has gone through dreadful 
times, and don’t think anything of them!” 

“JT fear he has just endured like a poor animal, 
without any sense of submission to God’s will,” I re- 
marked. 

“Better endure like an innocent dog than rebel 
like a wicked man,” said Ruth. ‘‘If we know right 
without doing it, we’re so much the worse,—if we 
do right without knowing it, perhaps we’re so much 
the better!” 





“T am glad you like the boy, Alice,” I said, 
“for it is not everybody who could see anything | 
loveable in him.” 

« At first I only pitied him for being so left to | 
himself, sir,” she rejoined; ‘‘and I pitied him the 
more because he did not know he was pitiful.” 

“Did he soon make himself at home?” I in-| 
quired. | 

She shook her head. ‘At first he was very shy,” | 
she said; ‘‘just like a wild thing who fancies you 
mean mischief when you offer to feed it; but after a | 
day or two he grew ill, and no wonder, for how he | 
lived on his way from London I can’t tell!” 

“The God who watches the sparrows can,” said | 
Ruth. 

“ And during that illness, he took to me,” Alice | 
went on; ‘‘at least, then I took to him, for I was 
touched by his patience, which made it quite hard 
to find out what ailed him. I was afraid he was to 
have a bad fever, but it turned out only cold and 
weakness, and he was about again when Ewen came 
home on Christmas-day. And from the very first 
minute, he wasn’t a bit shy with Ewen; wasn’t that 
strange ?”’ 

“JT daresay you’ve liked him all the better for 
that,” observed Ruth. 

“Your brother must carry a charm against shy- 
ness,” I remarked, ‘‘for you remember I took great 
liberties with him in our first interview.” 

Alice laughed gaily. ‘I asked George about it 
afterwards,” she said, ‘‘ and he told me it was because 
Ewen did not ‘scorn’ him. Now I am sure neither 
grandfather nor I ever did so,” she added. 

“Nor do we,” said Ruth; ‘‘but I know some 
people have a happy gift of setting every one, whether 
superior or inferior, on a comfortable human equality, 
and that without any forfeiture of respect or self- 
respect.” 

“T believe it is the temperament of genius,” I re- 
marked. 

“T think Ewen is a genius, sir,” said Alice, 
proudly, ‘‘but he would only be angry if he heard 
me say so.” 

“In what way has he shown it?” I inquired. 
remember he told me he had a taste for drawing.” 

“He has sketched half the country-side,” she an- 
swered, in the trembling voice of suppressed eager- 
ness; ‘I’ve got the pictures at home—they’re not 
well finished, but somehow they make me see more in 
the fields and sky than I ever saw before, sir.” 

“The true end of art,” said Ruth. 

“And he brought a little beauty from London,” 
Alice went on; ‘‘he’d drawn it in coloured chalks,— 
an old broken boat lying on a wharf in the moonlight. 


“Ty 


bit of home to him—that Ewen let him put it up in 
his bedroom.” 

‘Dear me,” I said; ‘‘I should not have thought 
George had eyes for a picture.” 

Alice laughed again, and Ruth said, ‘I daresay 
George is like many other people—never so stupid as 
when he tries to put on his best manners.” 

‘** Some day, Alice, when you have time, you must 
bring Ewen’s pictures to show us,” I observed. 

‘Thank you, sir,” she answered. 

In a minute or two she pointed out Miss Sanders’s 
house. It was a small lodge-like place, with a tiny 
window at either side of the door, which bore a plate 
announcing the owner’s occupation. Then Ruth 


| thanked her, and dismissed her to her duties at the 


Refuge. 

We did not call upon Miss Sanders then, not intend- 
ing so to do until Ruth took her some work wherewith 
to make a pleasant introduction. We went home to 
our early dinner, which we beguiled by chatting over 
all we had heard and seen during the morning. 

‘* Ruth,” I said, ‘the new orphan rooms shall be 
added to the Refuge as soon as the weather is mild 
enough for such operations. When I ask the builder 
for an estimate of the repairs needed at St. Cross, I 
will also mention this matter to him.” 

“That is right,” she answered. Presently she 
added, in a clear, brave voice, ‘‘ Edward, we are old 
people. Death may come suddenly to the young, but 
it must come soon to us. Let us not delay to make 
some future provision for the good works we are 
trying to do, and let us seriously reflect what will be 
the wisest conditions whereby to retain such provision 
for the objects we intend.” 

There was a solemn silence. Then I said, ‘‘I shall 
certainly provide that these orphan-rooms be main- 
tained expressly for orphans who are too old to enter 
any school, yet not old enough to stand quite alone in 
the world. There is not a more forlorn class, as I 
said this morning——” 

‘* And you need not say it again,” she interrupted, 
‘but just write it down on paper, and get a lawyer 
to witness it.” 


CHAPTER X.—A MODERN MARTYR. 


Wirt a fortnight after our visit to the Refuge, 
Ruth found some dressmaking to take to Miss San- 
ders. I wished her to go on this feminine expedition 
alone, but she persisted in requiring my company. 
We meant to go in the morning, but something pre- 
vented our departure till the afternoon. 

We soon found the place which Alice had pointed 
out to us, and we went up to the door and knocked. 
Ruth always gives a good hearty knock, and in this 
case it seemed to shake the whole building. It wasa 
poor shallow little sham of a house,—alas, if it were 
a type of the home! 

Our rap was not quickly answered. I fancied I 
heard sounds of shouting and scuffing within. But 
presently the door was opened by a neat, pretty- 
looking faded woman, with a painfully flushed face, 
who indicated the way to the parlour, rather than in- 
vited us to enter. No sooner were we seated, than 
we heard sounds of unchecked sobs and groans pro- 





And Georgie was so struck with it—for it was like a 


ceeding from the inner apartment. Our hostess sud- 
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denly turned from us and leaned on the mantelpiece, 
but as suddenly recovered herself, and with a dim 
smile inquired our business. 

‘** But, surely, some one is ill,” I remarked; ‘do 
not let us keep you from them; we can wait.” 

‘* Nobody is ill, sir,” she answered, with a firmness 
almost severe. ‘‘ There is no need that I should de- 
tain you.” 

I noticed that during these remarks the sounds 
ceased, though they were redoubled while Ruth un- 
folded her materials, and issued instructions. Miss 
Sanders went through her part bravely, only in her 
face there was a little deepening of pain-lines already 
deep enough. 

‘‘Is that unfortunate person a lunatic?” Ruth 
inquired at last, in that kind of whisper which is 
awfully audible. 

Miss Sanders threw up her hands with a disclaim 
ing gesture, and then spread out her fashion-book. 

‘“* Yes, ’m mad—I’m driven mad!” screamed a 
voice from the other room; ‘‘ but there’s One above 
knows— He knows all the sufferings of those who 
never complain!” 

‘‘What is it, my dear lady °” I inquired of the 
trembling woman before us. ‘‘ You must have heard 
of us in the village. Will you put no trust in us ?” 

Her lips quivered a little, and she wrung her thin 
fingers. ‘* You know I have not said a word, sir,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I wished to keep it all to ourselves. 
God save me from my sister!” and she burst into 
tears. 

The door between the rooms opened, and a woman 
entered. I recognised her as a worshipper at St. 
Jross’s, and I concluded we saw Anne Sanders. She 
was a dark, sallow woman, with a bony face—one of 
those countenances which seem to betray a heart too 
hard to be easily worn out. Though it was nearly 
five o’clock, she wore a dirty ragged morning gown. 
She rushed to her sister, and seized her arm. ‘‘ What 
have I done? what have Idone?” she shrieked franti- 
cally. ‘‘Ah, Bessie, it drives me mad to find you 
thus set against me. It so cuts into my heart that I 
am sure my last dying word will be your name! ” 

‘** The dying often remember those whom they have 
cruelly injured,” said Ruth, quietly. 

Anne Sanders dropped in a heap upon the floor, 
emitting incoherent ejaculations. Bessie stood aside, 
silent and agitated. She suffered under the degrada- 
tion in which the other evidently gloried. Presently, 
finding herself unnoticed, Anne again sprang up and 
attacked her sister. ‘‘ What have I done? what have 
I done ?—tell me—tell them!” she screamed. 

‘Tf God and your own conscience do not answer, 
how can I?” said Bessie. ‘And if you don’t re- 
spect yourself, or me, at least respect the presence of 
strangers.” 

**No, no,” she cried. ‘I will not be silent—I 
want justice—I appeal for justice to God—the Father 
of the helpless orphan ! ” 

‘* Orphanhood is not very touching at forty,” said 
Ruth, drily. ‘By your own account, Miss Anne 
Sanders, you are an ill-used woman. Then why 
don’t you leave your sister ?—the world is all before 
you.” 

‘* Oh, I wish she would,” moaned Bessie. 








‘Where am I to go? What am I to do?” gaig 
Anne. ‘‘ Nobody wantsme. I’m not fit for anything,” 

‘*Then, as you are useless, why should your sister 
be taxed with you, since there is no love between 
you?” questioned Ruth. 

‘Why should there be no love between us?” 
groaned Anne. ‘* Whatever I’ve done—I don’t know 
what it is—but whatever I’ve done, oughtn’t she to 
forgive—” 

‘Oh, Anne, Anne,” sighed Bessie; ‘haven't I 
forgiven? But you won’t change, and you won’t go 
away, and you stay in the house, and make me wicked 
—and it is so hard to forgive that!” 

‘‘You’ve got nothing to forgive,” screamed Anne, 
changing her tactics. ‘‘I work as hard as you, for all 
I don’t earn anything. Don’t I drudge about at the 
hard, nasty housework while you sit in the parlour 
and make your dresses and get money?” 
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‘Depend upon it Miss Bessie will be very glad if | 


you will do the same,” remarked Ruth. 

‘* But every one can’t do the same thing,” insisted 
Anne; ‘‘there’s different work for different people, 
and there’s some doomed to be drudges all their days, 
Oh—oh—oh!” 

‘No work is drudgery except to an unwilling 
worker,” said Ruth, promptly; ‘‘and, therefore, I 
would not keep a drudge about me for any considera- 
tion; and it is very hard that your sister should be 
compelled so to do.” 

‘What began the—ahem—the difference—this 
afternoon ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘I was angry—very angry—with Anne, because, 
although it was late, she was too dirty to answer the 
door if any one came,” explained Bessie. 

‘¢ And she called me an idle slut,’’ sobbed Anne. 

“So I did,” said Bessie, wearily. ‘‘God forgive 
me! but at times I am so tried, I scarcely know what 
I say, and that’s why I wish she would go away.” 

‘No epithet stings like a true one!” observed 
Ruth. 

‘“«She can say nothing against me except these little 
trifles,” said Anne, passionately. ‘‘ Yesterday there 
was a fuss because her candles weren’t ready to a 
minute.” 

‘She knew I was so busy,” sighed Bessie; ‘and I 
didn’t ask for them till I couldn’t see to thread my 
needles. And it’s always the same.” 

“She might have put them up herself,” shouted 
Anne. ‘It would have wasted no more time than 
scolding me.” 

“But you remember—there is different work for 
different people,” repeated Ruth; ‘‘ and the world 
would run into fine confusion if each left his own 
line of duty to take up another’s.” 

‘Every one takes part against me,” said Anne, 
again dropping on the floor. ‘I’ve never had a friend 
all my life.” 

‘“‘ Not a nice confession,” remarked Ruth. 

‘But I hope I shall soon be taken away,” she 
moaned, ‘‘ and then I shan’t be a nuisance to any one, 
or a burden to myself. I can find comfort in that. 
There’s hope for me in my religion. I’ve kept hold of 
my religion through all. I’ve never given up my 
church, though no one will go with me, and I’ve 
found peace there, and so——” 
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“Silence, Anne,” said Bessie, springing up and 
speaking with terrible fervour. ‘‘ Your profession of 
religion has made religion a scoff and a byword to 
those who knew your useless, selfish life. Who said 
that if pious people were like you, he would rather try 
the bad ones? Who was first weaned from going to 
church, because he was shamed and angered by your 
slovenly clothes, and repellant manners? Is that 
the religion which enjoins whatever is lovely and of 
good report? The blood of George Roper, body and 
soul, rests upon your head !” 

There was an awful solemnity in her sister’s sudden 
outburst, which cowed the miserable woman sitting 
on the floor, But presently she spoke again, in a 
whining tone: 

‘“‘T’m blamed for being idle and useless, I’m treated 
like a blank, and yet I’m accused of having power to 
do evil. How can I do harm if I’m a blank ?” 

“Now that puts me out of all patience!” said 
Ruth, quite warmly; ‘‘how can one argue with a 
person who asks such a question! Does not one 
dumb note spoil a tune, and one dead flower poison a 
nosegay? Is not every child taught that idle hands 
are Satan’s instruments to work out his wicked will?” 

“Every one is against me,” wailed Anne Sanders 
again, finding no answer to parry these home thrusts. 
“Nobody takes my part. I am forlorn and forsaken 
here ; but at least, I can remember WHO said, ‘ Blessed 


are they which are persecuted; for theirs is the king- | 


99> 


dom of heaven. 

“Don’t pervert Scripture,” said my sister— 
** Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake,’—not blessed are they who are called to 
account and chidden for their own wrong-doing.” 

And then Anne Sanders sprang up, saying inco- 
herently that she should go to her own room, and 
pour out her heart where she had never failed to find 
comfort. And so she rushed away, leaving Ruth and 
me, and Bessie Sanders, blankly gazing at each other. 

“T am so sorry,” said the latter, gently. ‘‘ You 
should never have known this, if I could have helped 
it. It has happened that you should learn more in an 
hour than other neighbours among whom we have 
lived for years.” 

“Depend upon it, all has happened for the best,” 
remarked Ruth. 

‘*T am so afraid that I am in the wrong,” continued 
Miss Sanders, as if she feared she might gain more 
sympathy than she deserved. ‘‘I had such a dear 
good sister once, that perhaps I expect too much from 


_ Anne. And I am very sharp-tempered.” 


“So are all overworked people,” rejoined Ruth ; 
“of course they shouldn’t be, but they can’t help it, 
that’s all.” 

‘*But the worst is that I can’t love Anne,” said 
Miss Bessie, sadly; ‘‘and when I remember that we 
should love our enemies, and forgive them as we look 
to be forgiven, then a great cloud of despair comes 
over me.” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed Ruth; ‘‘ what do you call 
forgiveness? Fine talk and selfish actions? If it be 
not forgiveness to give another house-room and main- 
tenance, while she neglects and torments you, what is 
forgiveness, I wonder ! ” 


Miss Bessie smiled dimly, as though she gathered a 


> 
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little comfort from this healthy and unsentimental view 
of the matter. ‘From her earliest childhood, Anne 
always thought herself an injured being,” she said. 

‘‘Then her best blessing would have been real 
misery,” returned Ruth; ‘it would have taught her 
to know the genuine article.” 

‘Oh, ma’am, she may be more really unhappy than 
you think,” said Bessie, earnestly. ‘You cannot 
judge from this afternoon. I fear I am too fidgety.” 

“IT saw her dirty, ragged gown,” remarked Ruth, 
grimly; ‘* a disgrace to a common lodging-house 
servant. Besides, she is confident she'is a martyr, 
and you abase yourself as a sinner. That throws a 
great light on the matter!” 

‘*So you had another sister once, Miss Sanders ? ” 
I questioned, anxious to soften that poor pained face 
with sweeter recollections. 

‘*Yes, a dear little sister, years younger than Anne,” 
said Miss Bessie, going to the mantelpiece and taking 
therefrom a little miniature in an ebony case. ‘‘ That 
is all I have of Katie. The picture is pretty, but not 
half like her, she was so sweet! And she was some- 
thing like her poor cousin George—the portrait re- 
minds me of both. If things had gone right, I think 
those two would have married. How different it 
would have been !” 

‘* But George went wrong ?” I queried. 

‘* Yes, George went wrong,” answered Miss Bessie ; 
‘‘and that is the misery of it! When he was a lad 
of seventeen or eighteen, we all lived together in 
London, and mother and I carried on the business, 
and the housekeeping was left toAnne. George found 
everything unpleasing and unpunctual, and when 
he grew cross, Anne talked piously to him” (Ruth 
groaned), ‘“‘and of course that made matters much 
worse. Then he did not like going to church with 
her, because she never would get her winter clothes 
ready till after Christmas, nor her summer ones till 
the dog-days, and when his fellow-clerks met him 
with her it vexed him, and she was stiff and snappy to 
them besides. So he dropped going to church, and 
went about instead, and made friends that didn’t go 
either, and bad habits grew where the good ones 
had fallen off, and mother, who was a rigid woman 
in her way—rigid people never punish the right ones 
—forbade him our house, and then he went to the 
bad altogether. And Katie was never herself after, 
and she died when she was one-and-twenty.” 

‘‘ But have I not heard that Mr. Roper was one of 
your household at the time he met his death?” I 
asked. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ When mother died, some 
time after Katie, George heard of her death, and came 
to the funeral. He seemed very miserable; so, when 
I sold our London business and bought a smaller one 
here, I got him to come with us, just for Katie’s sake. 
IT had more time then than before, and I managed to 
keep Anne out of his way. He got a situation in 
Mallowe, but he never settled in this house, only 
came here now and then, though I think he called it 
hishome. He kept his lively, kindly manners to the 
last, and that was all, for he made many parents rue 
the day when we came to the village. He was coming 
to see me that summer afternoon when—you know, 
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‘‘ When his mysterious death brought a blight on 
young Ewen M‘Callum,” I said. 

Miss Sanders would make no further remark upon 
that subject. So I took up the little ebony-framed 
portrait, and tried to fancy what this cousin George 
had been. The pictured face was soft and girlish—a 
boy resembling it must have had a touching look 
of frank innocence. And yet it had ended in a de- 
basing life, spreading pollution round it, and closed 
by a shameful death, only to be named in whispers. 
Oh, what wonderful strength and wisdom and love 
must dwell in Him who has patience with a world 
where such things happen ! 

‘* And is this struggle between you and your sister 
to go on for ever ?” queried Ruth presently. 

**T suppose so,” answered Miss Sanders, hope- 
lossly. 

*“T could not endure it,” said Ruth with anima- 
tion. 

**T must,” replied the other. And as the shadows 
of twilight settled in the little room, the faded, lined 
countenance shone out of their gloom, a heroic, en- 
during face, strong enough for aught which life might 
make its duty. No demonstrative woman was this, 
she might have come and gone about her work for 
years, and yet have made no sign. She had evidently 
only spoken so freely to Mr. M‘Callum, because she 
deemed her secret safer than it really was, and did not 
think her words could be understood as the involuntary 
ery of her own pain. Surely all her life would not be 
lived out in the chilling shadow of this unreasonable 
and worthless relative! But should relief come—aye, 
to-morrow—it could not undo the past—there were 
sears on her soul which could never be healed on earth. 
Perhaps such scars shine as honours in heayen ! 

We said no more about her shivered household 
happiness, and after a little ordinary conversation, we 
left her. She came with us to the garden-gate, and 
stood there till we were nearly out of sight. Then 
she went back into the house, and we heard the door 
close behind her. Are there no torment chambers not 
underground? There was a fearful torture common 
in old times, when a putrid body was fastened to a 
living man. What would it be to drag through life 
with such a burden? But is it better to be linked 
with a diseased soul ? 

“Now, Ruth,” I said, as we walked along, ‘‘sup- 
pose a man married a woman like Anne Sanders, 
what is he to do with her ?” 

‘*He need not marry such a one,” she answered, 
** unless he feels that he cannot get any one better!” 

‘But suppose he married her under a mistake,” I 
i leaded. 

‘*When one makes a bargain which turns out 
badly, one has to abide by it,” she said. 

‘** But what comfort in life could he have ?” I asked. 

** Nobody’s fault but his own,” said my sister. 

‘* But don’t you think this stolid irresponsibility in 
the woman may explain some of our wretched wile- 
beating cases ?” I queried. 

‘*Probably it may,” said Ruth. ‘‘When a man 
marries a brainless animal, he is likely to degenerate 
into a wild beast. Men are generally good or bad 
according to the women with whom they associate.” 





O my terrible sister ! 





** But is it not strange,” I began presently, takino 
another subject, ‘that there are people in the world te 
ignorant as not to understand that a religious profes. 
sion, unsupported by practice, is worse than nothing? 
Anne Sanders consoles herself by the very principles 
and precepts in which she should see her own con- 
demnation. I wonder how she reads the last chapter 
of Proverbs!” 


‘¢She has her own version of it,” said Ruth. “Do 


you suppose the Bible sounds the same to every | 


one P” 


SSS 








‘Certainly not,” I answered; ‘but the variety 1 


ought to be, that it should seem to each full of special 
warnings against his own besetting sin.” 


“That is how it should be,” replied my sister; } 


“but this is how it is: the lessons we most need || 


stand as blanks in our Bibles, till God opens our eyes 
to see them—just a little. The greatest saint does 
not. know God’s word as he will know it hereafter.” 

*‘T suppose Anne Sanders heard Mr Marten’s 
sermon when the Refuge was opened,” I remarked. 

‘*Of course she did,” said Ruth, ‘‘ and depend upon 
it she sat and glorified herself that she was not as 
other people.” 

“Do you really think she would not apply a single 
word to herself ?”’ I queried. 

‘*Certainly she wouldn’t,” answered my sister; 
‘she would apply it to Bessie instead.” 

‘*But if such truths were repeated to her indi- 
vidually, don’t you think she would see their applica- 
tion to her own case ?” I inquired. 

‘‘She would then see that you meant to apply them 
to her,” replied Ruth, ‘‘and she would take it as a 
proof of your malice and envy.” 

“Then what means can be taken to convince such 
people of their error and danger?” I exclaimed. 

*“T don’t know,” said Ruth, ‘‘ but I believe the 
grace of God is much nearer to the double-dyed 
murderer on the scaffold than to the respectable gelf- 
deceived hypocrite.” 

‘** But we must not be uncharitable in our thoughts 
of any, Ruth,” I suggested. 

“JT daresay some worthy souls in Jerusalem 
thought Christ himself uncharitable when he called the 
Pharisees vipers, serpents, and. whited sepulchres,” 
answered Ruth. ‘‘ Remember, he had counsel for the 
fallen woman, and pardon for the dying thief, yet 
nothing but anger for those whose lives he summed 
up in the awful words,—‘ Ye shut up the kingdom of 
heaven against men: for ye neither go in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in.’” 

‘“‘ Yet these people form part of the world for which 
He died,” I said. 

‘“So they do,” she responded, heartily, ‘and, 
therefore, we must leave them in his hands. Other- 
wise I should sometimes be inclined to think the bees 
set us a good example when they kill off their drones 
once a year.” 

“But all Pharisces and hypocrites arc not drones,” 
I ventured to hint. 

‘“‘ Not with their tongues,” said Ruth, significantly, 
‘**Whatsoever they bid you observe and do, that 
observe and do: but do ye not after their works: for 
they say and do not.’ Such people are like a copy of 
the Scriptures, on whose margin an infidel has drawn 
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unclean and blasphemous pictures, which pervert the | sovereign’s ways. Yet this very deference seemed to 

8 holy words and pollute the reader’s mind.” perplex and trouble Mr. Herbert. 
” So we both returned home, and found our fire| ‘‘ The object of my visit,” the worthy farmer pre- 
- brightly stirred and reflected in our shining teapot, | sently explained (he could not understand a visit 
t: while Phillis stood in cheerful active attendance. | without one), ‘‘is to pay in my subscription for the 
4 But all the evening, as I basked in the blessings God | church repairs. I can’t do more at present, but I may 
“ gave me, I wondered what would have become of me | before it’s all over.” So saying he put a folded note 
: had my sister, Ruth Garrett, been such a one as Anne | upon the table. I expected it would be for five 
" Sanders; and as I contrasted myself with Miss Bessie | pounds, or perhaps ten; but even my sanguine nature 


1 toiling in her neglected home, I hoped that God does | was agreeably startled to find it was for fifty. 
y l somehow make up for those strange differences in lot ‘* But really, Mr. Herbert,” I said, ‘‘ when you in- 
i which no human wisdom can understand or prevent. | tended such liberality as this, you should have taken 
| “5 : ees it to the rector himself.” 
CHAPTER XI.—WHO ARE WE! Our guest laughed and shook hishead. ‘I honour 
I Rurn kept up our acquaintance with Miss Bessie | the rector, sir,” he answered; ‘‘though it do come 
| Sanders. I noticed that my sister required a great | rather hard when one’s ‘pastors and masters’ are 
| deal of work done in our own house, which took the | twenty years younger than oneself. I like the rector , 
quiet dressmaker out of her miserable, haunted abode. | in the pulpit, and, as he is the rector, I would rather 
| And in the course of a few weeks the silent woman | not differ from him out of it, and soI don’t go near 
| appeared to. take heart. Her reserved nature had | him, sir.” 
| 


= 
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never sought sympathy, but when it came, she found| ‘‘But why should you like Mr. Marten in the 
it good. Ruth’s sympathy was of that sensible sort} pulpit, and yet differ from him out of it, sir?” asked 
which proud people like. Anne was never named. | Ruth. 

| ff | Only Bessie was constantly treated with tenderness| Mr. Herbert laughed his hearty, rollicking laugh, 
| and respect by every member of our household. and again shook his head with the knowing air of a 
| And so spring brightened round our home, and| man who can explain more than he chooses. ‘ Mr. 
|| with the crocuses and snowdrops, certain strange! Marten is pastor at St. Cross,” he said, ‘‘and I am 
gentlemen came to Upper Mallowe, and hovered about | master at the Great Farm, and we've each a right to 
St. Cross, and roused the curiosity of the village by | do as.we please with our own, and we are best not 
|| their note-books and measuring rods. Rumours| to interfere with each other. I don’t reckon he has 
i | began to fly about that the church would soon be} done justice to St. Cross—till lately; and he don’t 
i | closed for repairs: and in due time Mr. Marten an-| reckon I act fairly with my concerns. Neither of us 
| nounced from the communion rails that donations} has ever given our opinion straight out, but I guess 
| | for that purpose would be thankfully received by | we each know what the other thinks. And so I keep 
|| himself, or by Mr. Edward Garrett. out of his way.” 

| || In the course of the following week we were startled| ‘‘I believe Mr. Marten is a truly excellent man, 
|| by a visit from Mr. Herbert and Agnes. It was the} and always anxious to do his duty as his conscience 
| farmer’s first appearance in our house, and he had | tells him,” I remarked. 

never been formally introduced to Ruth, though he} ‘‘ According to my mind, that’s dangerous doctrine, 
and she had exchanged greetings when the two/| sir,” replied Mr. Herbert. ‘‘Is not ourconscience too 
households met on the way to worship. He was not) likely to bid us do just what we wish ?” 

at all a visiting man. He was quite at ease among | ‘‘T don’t think so,” I answered; ‘‘1 think we can 
the bluff, feudal hospitalities of his great farm, with its | generally distinguish between our conscience and our 
honest oak floors and substantial furniture, which did | will.” 

not tremble beneath his huge weight and uncere-| ‘‘I think it’s best to put all that on one side,” said 
monious movements, but he had a respectful deference | the farmer, ‘‘ and just take a sound standard of duty, 
for his neighbour’s carpets and chairs, which caused | and resolutely stretch ourselves up to it, even if we 
him to sit painfully and to tread gingerly in any house | crack our hearts in the process.” 

but his own. Agnes excused the long time between ‘* But by your rule, how are we to select a sound 
her visits, by the plea of severe colds and gencral ill- | standard?” I queried. ‘‘ May not our wills engage in 
health, and I noticed that, though the weather was | the choice, and the harsh man indulge himself in the 
| unusually bright and warm for the season, she still | belief he aims at justice, and the mild man forget 
|| wore a long fur-trimmed mantle and a woollen veil, | justice, in the imaginary pursuit of mercy ?” 

|| and held her wraps about her like one who feels| ‘‘Oh, my ideas don’t take such high flights as 
chilly. She looked very fragile and shadowy—re- | that,” rejoined Mr. Herbert; ‘‘I just follow up two 
minding me of some early flowers in our garden, | or three good old precepts, that keep the world in the 
which blossomed on a prematurely sunny day, and | right place, and have no twistings and turnings.” 
then shivered and shrank in the pitiless rains which| ‘‘ But everything must turn out of its way some- 
followed. Yet she talked more than before, the aim| times, or else crush something beneath it,” said 
of her words being to lead the conversation to such} Ruth. 

subjects as her uncle would like to take up. Her ‘* Yes, indeed !”’ exclaimed Agnes. 

| whole manner towards him was particularly attentive| _ Her uncle turned and glanced at her. The niece 
and dutiful—something like the over-anxious service | rose from her chair, and picked up his gloves, which 
| 











of a truly loyal subject, who yet has involuntary | had fallen to the floor. It seemed as if the animated 
doubts about the perfect wisdom of some of his| ejaculation must have come from somebody else, she 
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appeared so utterly submissive. When an over- 
hasty driver hears a child’s cry from beneath his 
chariot-wheels, how does he look? Like Mr. Herbert 
looked then, I fancy. ; 

After a little desultory conversation, our visitors 
rose to go, and then, availing ourselves of her uncle’s 
presence, we claimed Agnes’s company for the day. 
Mr. Herbert immediately granted the petition, and 


| which Ruth was busy. 
| be done quite mechanically,” she said. 
‘* Nice work for an old woman whose eyes are not | 





the girl yielded as if she had no voice in the matter. 
Yet there was no scornful apathy about Agnes Her- 


bert. One felt no repulsion—only pity. | 


I have | 


heard that some, who have passed through terrible | 
physical ordeals, have henceforth found the world | 
somewhat like a padded and darkened room, wherein | 


all sounds were muffled and all sights misty. Would | 
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you be angry if you had to speak twice before such an 
one heeded you? I don’t think so. 

When her uncle was gone, and her bonnet ang 
mantle put aside, Agnes returned to the parlour, and 


| professed interest in some plain woollen knitting with 
‘*Such nice work, for it can 


as good as they were,” rejoined my sister, “but | 
rather dull work for a young lady, who should have | 


pretty patterns and plans of her own.” 

‘Ah, yes; but I-lose myself in a pattern,” said 
Agnes, smiling. 

** But practice makes perfect, my dear,” observed 
Ruth, 
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“She came with us to the garden gate, and stood there till we were nearly out of sight.” 


**T have had plenty of practice,” replied Miss Her- 
bert. ‘‘See! I did that in London,”—and she dis- 
played a tiny pocket-handkerchief with an elaborate 
embroidered device in one corner. 

My sister admired it exceedingly, and inquired if 
she had worked any more. 

‘“*O yes,” she answered, ‘‘I did a great many, but 
I have only that one.” 

‘‘Have you worn them out?” asked Ruth, sur- 
prised. ‘‘ Surely you don’t use such things for every- 
day wear ?” 

‘*No,” replied Miss Herbert, ‘‘ but I only kept this 
one, and I seldom use it.” 

‘“* Why don’t you embroider some more?” inquired 
my sister. 








She shook her head. 
answered, a little sadly. 
muslin.” ; 

“Did you leave all your talents in London, Miss 
Herbert ?” I asked. 

She laughed. ‘Perhaps I did, sir,” she said. 

“Do you remember your mother, my dear?” 
queried Ruth presently. 


‘“<T could not do it now,” she 
‘*‘T should only spoil the 





‘‘ No,” she answered; ‘“‘and there is no portrait of | 


her. And yet I fancy I know what she was like,”— 
this very softly. 

“‘ As your name is the same as your uncle’s, I pre- 
sume you are his niece. by your father’s side?” re- 
marked my sister. 

‘* Yes,” replied Agnes, adding presently, “but my 
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father was not at all like my uncle. Not like him in 
any way. I have heard he resembled my grand- 
mother’s brother, Richard Carewe.” 

‘Family likenesses often descend in that cross 
fashion,’ I observed. 

«And family characters too,” said Agnes, with a 
shoot of that animation which occasionally illuminated 
her languor. 

“We knew something of the Carewes, when we 
were young,” said Ruth, ‘‘and I hope your father did 
not resemble your great-uncle in his fate ?” 

“Not exactly. But he was never what the world 
calls respectable or good,” answered Agnes, with a 
hard, satiric touch in her voice. 

“What does his daughter say?” asked Ruth, 
gently. 

“That he was an angel in a strange disguise,” she 
said fervently, adding sorrowfully ; ‘‘ but that is only 
my opinion, and, of course, I loved him.” 

“Depend upon it, my dear,” said Ruth, ‘the 
opinion of those who love, is most like God’s verdict.” 

Agnes looked up with great pathetic eyes. ‘‘My 
poor father often laughed about religious people,” she 
said, ‘‘ but he would have liked you.” 

“Would he ?” queried my sister, with just a little 
quaver in her cheerful voice. 

“‘ Yes,” said Agnes, quietly, ‘he fancied religious 
people were selfish, and narrow, and even cruel; 
those whom he had known were so, you see.” 

‘Then it was not religion he laughed at, but only 
its counterfeit,” rejoined Ruth; ‘still, that was 
wrong, for it should have given him pain rather than 
amusement.” 

“It gave him pain enough,” answered Agnes, 
“bitter pain! But it was always his way to laugh 
when he suffered. Oh, now, surely he knows all 
about it, and suffers no more!” 

‘‘Géd loves him far better than you can, little one,” 
said my sister. ‘‘God knows everything, and takes 
all circumstances into consideration. Circumstances 
don’t make a man good or bad, but they try him, and 
God knows exactly the severity of the trial, and that 
those who seem much better than he, might have been 
far worse had they lived the same life.” 

There followed a silence, which, at last, I broke by 
asking whero Miss Herbert had lived when in London. 

‘Oh, in many places,” she replied, with a little hesi- 
tation ; ‘‘ we lived in any neighbourhood which suited 
my father for the time being—in Bloomsbury while 
he went to the British Museum Reading Room, once 
on Tower Hill, often in Soho.” 

“* And you were the housekeeper ?” queried Ruth. 

“Yes, but there is not much housekeeping needed 
for two people in lodgings,” Agnes answered, laugh- 
ing. 

“‘ How did you amuse yourself?” Tf asked. 

‘Oh, I had plenty to do,” she replied, bending over 
Ruth’s knitting—‘‘my embvoidery and a littledrawing, 
and so forth. Sometimes I could help papa with his 
manuscripts.” 

“For what did your father write P” I asked. 

Agnes coloured, and explained rapidly. ‘‘ My poor 
father was unfortunate from the beginning. You see, 
his family disowned him, because he refused to be a 
clergyman ; it being a custom with the Herberts that 








the eldest son should be bred for the farm, and the 
second for the church. Therefore, when he went to 
London, he was so badly off, he was glad to work for 
any one who would employ him. He often used to 
say he got into a bad style of literature; and what 
was worse, he made a name in that style, and that 
cost him all chances of advancement.” And after this 
apologetic preamble, she added, humbly, ‘‘ He wrote 
long stories for the common penny papers. I daresay 
you scarcely know what I mean, for such journals 
only go into kitchens.” 

‘*None the worse, for that matter,” said Ruth, 
promptly. ‘I’ve seen thirty-shilling novels that 
should only go into kitchen fires.” 

‘*No, I don’t think my father cared for that alone,” 
continued Agnes, thoughtfully ; ‘‘ only he had to write 
in a particular way for these papers—to cram each 
story with twenty hair-breadth adventures, to make 
his people talk as real people never do, and each like 
—TI scarcely know how to express myself—but every 
character like one great capital letter, instead of a 
long word made up of many vowels and consonants, 
cach modifying the other.” 

‘* All the devils very black, and all the angels very 
bright !” said Ruth. 

““Yes, exactly so,” rejoined Agnes, accepting my 
sister’s shrewd definition. ‘‘ How often he used to 
say that if he had known the end from the beginning, 
he would rather have swept a crossing than have 
rushed into literature mefely to earn a piece of bread !”” 

‘** And was he never able to break these miserable 
trammels ?” I inquired. 

‘* Never—until—until just before his death,” she 
answered, with a breaking voice; ‘‘ and then a beauti- 
ful little simple tale of his came out in a first-class 
magazine. The number containing it was brought to 
him the day he died ; and he read his own story, word 
for word, and smiled as if it pleased him.” And here 
she broke down, very quietly. 

‘* Did he say anything ?’’ Ruth asked, presently. 

** He put the magazine into my hands,” she replied, 
raising her tearful face, ‘‘and he said, ‘ Agnes, that 
is the only legacy I can leave you. IwishIhad gone 
to church with you now, my girl. IfI have strength 
next Sunday, I will go.’ But two hours after he was 
dead.” 

We scarcely spoke again, until Phillis brought in 
our dinner. The afternoon passed in our usual 
sleepy, old-folks’ way, but when tea and lamp-light 
banished our drowsiness, we found that in the mean- 
time Agnes had made considerable progress with 
Ruth’s knitting. 

When Phillis came to remove our tea equipage she 
announced that Alice M‘Callum was in the kitchen. 
‘Tf you are not particularly engaged, sir, she has a 
message from her brother in London,” said Phillis. 

‘* Bring her in,” directed my sister; ‘‘and I hope 
she has brought the drawings which she promised to 
show us.” 

Alice came immediately; her pale face freshened by 
the healthy March breezes. In one hand she held @ 
folded envelope, and in the other, a small, worn 
portfolio. Miss Herbert had resumed Ruth’s knit- 
ting, but she looked up and smiled and nodded as our 
ex-servant entered. 
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Alice had brought good news. A little kindness is 
a very good investment when it secures us the first 
edition of all pleasant tidings concerning those we 
have aided. She had brought a sovereign from Ewen 
as his subscription towards the St. Cross repairs, and 
she confided to us the history of this sovereign. Ewen 
had sold six little sketches at some picture shop in 
London, and the piece of gold was his payment. 

‘** And I hope there are more in that portfolio,” said 
Ruth, ‘‘ for I want to see some. Take off your bonnet 
and shawl, child, or you will not feel their benefit 
when you go out again into the cool night air.” 

So Alice carried her wrappers to the sofa, and then 
returned to the table in her dark, tight dress, with its 
prim linen collar and cuffs. Agnes Herbert left her 
seat, and helped her to untie the knotted strings of 
her portfolio. When it was opened, she withdrew a 
little, that Ruth might have the best view. 


The first which Alice displayed was the drawing | 


which her brother had given to George Wilmot, a 
ruined boat on a moonlit wharf. It was a simple 
affair, the paper and other materials employed being 
of the very cheapest description. And yet there was 
something in the sketch which many a gilt-framed 
picture lacks. 
first gladden happy households, and yet end in corrup- 
tion and misery on the seething shores of the river 
Thames. It was, somehow, like a prayer for such. 
I wonder if that was in Ewen’s mind when he drew it. 
Very likely not. 
once enlisted in God’s service, I believe his brush or 
his pen becomes the unconscious mouthpiece of God’s 
oracle. Over that picture Ruth lingered a long while. 

The next was quite a different scene. A sunny, 


sloping meadow, with a river winding in the distance, | 
one or two sleepy sheep in the foreground, and a 


single bird in the blue English sky. I knew the 
scene. It was the great field where I had first spoken 
to Ewen M‘Callum. 

‘*Oh I remember that!” exclaimed Agnes, startled. 

Alice looked up, surprised. 

‘* Have you seen it before?” asked Ruth. 

‘“* Yes,” she answered, turning to Alice, and adding, 


half-aside, ‘‘we chanced to come upon your brother | 
whilst he was drawing it, and I remember it well, be- | 


cause afterwards we took the same subject.” 

Who were “‘we?” I wondered. But Alice - only 
smiled, and seemed quite satisfied with the explana- 
tion, and passed on to another picture. 

There were one or two other sketches of local 
scenery, all very beautiful. Then Alice produced two 
more drawings, the only ones which were mounted on 
cardboard. ‘‘ These are a pair,” said she, ‘“‘and they 
are only in my charge. The others Ewen gave me, 
but these he asked me to keep for him. He did them 
in London, and brought them home on Christmas- 
day. I think he took the subject from some verses 
which he has copied on the back.” 

I took one, and Ruth took the other. Mine repre- 
sented a poorly furnished chamber, whose single 
ornament was an unframed portrait on the wall. 
Before it sat a young man with a book on his knee, 
from which he seemed to have just looked up. There 
were traces of laborious work about the figure, which 
showed our artist was a novice in this line. Behind 





It made me think of the lives which at 


If the soul of an artist or a poet be | 


| 


| 


| 
} 











the drawing I found this verse, written in a close, dark, 
characteristic hand :— 
‘‘ For like an angel’s had her face 
To his eyes always seemed : 
On waking and on sleeping dreams 
Her beauty ever beamed: 
And tke poor orphan boy, alas! 
Was happiest when he dreamed!” 


Turning to the picture Ruth had taken, I found it 
represented a church porch. The door was ajar, 
and one could see white dresses and gay flowers 
within. Leaving the porch was a man, about seven 
years older than the hero of the other scene—and Ewen 
had evidently striven to preserve the character of the 
countenance, through the change from early youth to 
maturity. The verses attached were as follows :— 

“He sauntered up the rough hewn steps, 
‘The doors were open wide, 
And there,—before the altar old, 
At her brave father’s side, 
With some one on her other hand,— 
Stood Lady May, a bride! 
* * * * *” 
© Ah, why! ah, why? that question came 
To Fulke, without reply, 
As he gazed on the village homes, 
The blue, out-reaching sky, 
The ancient church, the old red house, 
And left them with a sigh.” 


As I read these quotations aloud, Agnes whispered 


to my sister, who responded, ‘‘ Are they really, my | 


dear ?” then addressing me, ‘‘ Edward, Miss Herbert 
says those verses are taken from a poem which her 
father wrote in his last story.” 

“‘Oh, how strange!” said Alice, smiling with 
pleased surprise ; ‘‘I wonder if Ewen knew it! He 
never told me.” 

‘What do you think of these two pictures, brother?” 
queried Ruth. ° 

“‘T am a bad art-critic,” I replied. *‘‘ They are 
very pretty, but, to my mind, scarcely as pleasing as 
the landscapes.” 

‘‘ Their execution is not as good just because the aim 
is higher,” said Agnes Herbert, eagerly. 
Mr. M‘Callum’s skill is scarcely equal to his ambition 
—as yet. But these are the best in the portfolio. 
Look at the two different expressions modifying the 
same features!” 

‘‘T believe Ewen has taken his own reflection in 
the glass for his model,” observed Ruth. ‘‘ The face 
and the-whole figure remind me of him.” 

‘George Wilmot insists on the likeness,” rejoined 
Alice, ‘‘ but I can’t see it, ma’am ”—pondering over 
the drawing—“‘ or, at least, a very little. Ewen 1s 
much better-looking.” 

‘‘ Your brother is certainly a genius, Alice,” I re- 
marked. 

‘‘I always thought so, sir,” she answered, very 
quietly indeed. ; 

‘Now, speaking confidentially, Alice,” I said, 
‘do you think Ewen would prefer some artistic occu- 
pation to his present office-work ? Do you think it 1s 
a drudgery to him ?” 

‘“‘Oh no, sir,” she replied, quite frankly; “T am 
sure he is happy. Indeed, I believe he greatly pre- 
fers things as they are. At Christmas I heard grand- 
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father and him talk about something of the kind, and 
Ewen said the best life for a genius was one which 
kept him at a fair balance with everyday life. ‘Those 
were his own words, sir. And he was not speaking of 
himself.” 

“Tam sure he is right,” said Agnes, warmly. 

“Yes, truly,” I responded, ‘a genius, to be abgve 
his fellows, must be a good, common-place man, and 
something besides. Is he higher than others for 
having what they have not, if he lack something 
which they have ?” 

“Ah!” said Ruth, ‘‘I never blame the good old 
woman who boxed King Alfred’s ears because he let | 
the cakes burn, while he pondered over his miserable | 
country. Served him right!” 

‘But you would not have had him forget his coun- | 
try for the cakes,” pleaded Agnes, gently. 

“No; he might have watched them and thought of it 
while he did so. *Twould have been good exercise for | 
his eyes and his mind. And I daresay the dame’s 
punishment did him good, and he was the better king | 
for it afterwards,” said my sister. 

“But she need not have been so rough,” Agnes re- | 
monstrated. 

“That was the manner of the time,” Ruth re- 
torted; ‘‘if she had been a cruel woman she would 
not have given him any more cakes, and there would | 
have been an end of King Alfred!” | 

“Ah, that is it,” said the other. ‘I was sure 
you wouldn’t think it right to spoil another’s whole 
life, for ore instance of folly.” 

At this juncture, Phillis put in her head and an- 








Miss Herbert penitently gave a suitable promise. 

‘*And give our kindest regards to your grand- 
father,” said Ruth, bidding good-bye to Alice; ‘and 
when you write to Ewen, tell him we wonder why we 
have no letter from him, and we suppose he has found 
so many friends in London that he has quite for- 
gotten everybody at Upper Mallowe, except his own 
family.” 

Alice laughed gaily. 
‘* wen never will. 
ma’am.” 

‘*Then just tell him my opinion,” retorted Ruth, 
** and then, I think, though he is Scoteh—by descent— 
he can scarcely have sufficient obstinacy and pride to 
persist any longer in his own way.” 

Alice laughed again, and promised to deliver the 
message exactly, with an emphasis on the word. She 
perfectly understood my sister. Then they went off. 
And presently, as they crossed the garden, we heard 
their clear voices mingling with the harsher metallic 
tones of the severe upper servant of the Great 
Farm. 

‘* Those two girls nearly realize the quaint old fic- 
tions wherein the maid was as much a gentlewoman 
as the mistress,”’ I remarked. 

‘*Ts that such a wonder?” asked Ruth. 

‘* Ts it a common case?” T questioned, in return. 

“* No, but it should be,” she replied: ‘‘ and it would 
be, if masters and mistresses had a right idea of ser- 
vice.” 

‘* What do you think the right idea ?” I asked. 

““That man’s whole duty to man is service,” she 


‘*]wen has not,” she said. 
But he fears to be troublesome, 


nounced, ‘‘ Mrs. Irons has come to fetch Miss Her- | answered, ‘‘and that, therefore, everybody is some- 
bert.” | body’s servant, and that he stands highest who best 
“Perhaps you will like to come with us, Alice,” | serves the greatest number.” 


‘Then you will have the | 


I shall be | 


said Agnes, as she assisted her in putting the pic-| ‘ That lad Ewen is evidently a clever fellow,” I ob- 
tures into the portfolio. served, presently. 
benefit of Mrs. Irons’s protection as far as the Farm— 
the loneliest part of your journey.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” answered Alice, ‘‘ 
very glad, though I am not at all afraid.” 

“ Neither am I,” said Agnes; ‘‘ but we may as well 
save our courage till we need it.” 

“Now, I hope you have enjoyed yourself sufficiently 
well to come again very soon,” said I, shaking hands 


‘* Yes, indeed, poor boy !”’ said Ruth. 

And then we sat in silence, and I pondered over 
the pictures I had seen, and the talk we had held 
about them. And I wondered if Miss Herbert drew 

| nearly as well as Ewen. ‘‘ We took the same sub- 
| ject,” she said. Who are “we?” Not her uncle, 
|surely. No; my mind rejected that surmise. Who 
|can “we” be? Is it not tantalising to hear a riddle, 











’ polis in Greece. 








with Miss Herbert. ' without its answer ? 





THE EPISTLE TO TITUS, AND THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


WE have arrived, in the course of performing our | be noted, that he is never once mentioned in the Acts 


present task, at the last writings which remain to us | of the Apostles. And this, though he was one of the 
from the pen of St. Paul. The general consideration of | most valued and trusted of St. Paul’s companions. We 


| the “Pastoral Epistles,” that group of which they | in vain endeavour to account for this omission by any 


form part, was gone through in our last chapter. To | reasonable hypothesis. Was he identical with some 
that chapter we must refer the reader to justify the | one or other of the companions of the Apostles, known 
statement which we now assume: that the Epistle to | in the Acts under another name? If we try them all 
Titus was probably written after a visit to Crete in | in order, some seem to answer the requisites for such 
his company, resulting in his being left there to com- | identity. It has been fancied that the fact of his 
plete the organization of the churches. St. Paul was | ultimate desertion of the Apostle, apparently men- 
perhaps in Asia Minor, on his way to winter at Nico- | tioned in 2 Tim. iv. 10, has caused him to be passed 
| over in the narrative. But this would require the 
Of Titus there is this remarkable circumstance to | supposition that the Acts were not published till after 
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2 Timothy was written, which, to say the least, is highly 
improbable. So that we must leave this omission of 
the name of Titus in the Acts as one of the unsolved 
problems of Scripture. 

The first notice of him, in respect of time, is found 
in Gal. ii. 1, 3; where he is said to have been of Gen- 
tile origin, and to have been taken by Paul and Bar- 
nabas up to the council of Apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem (see Acts xv. 1 ff). He thus falls under 
‘‘certain others of them” who are said to have been 
sent up with the two Apostles, Actsxv. 2. We further 
learn from Gal. ii. that he was uncircumcised, and that 
St. Paul, in order to assert his independence, would 
not allow him to be subjected to that rite (Gal. ii. 3). 
He had been, from the terms used in addressing him 
in this Epistle (i. 4), originally a convert made by the 
Apostle himself. 

The next notice of him occurs in 2 Corinthians, 
where he is mentioned in several places. St. Paul 
sent him forward with two other brethren unnamed, 
from Ephesus to Corinth, to ascertain the effect of his 
first Epistle on the church there, and also to set on 
foot a collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem 
(2 Cor. viii. 6; xii. 18). On the Apostle’s departure 
from Ephesus for Greece, he tarried awhile at Troas, 
where ‘‘ a door was opened to him by the Lord ;” but 
‘‘having no rest in his spirit because he found not 
Titus his brother,” he left them, and crossed into 
Macedonia. Arrived there, he was comforted, in his 
anxiety about the Corinthian church, by the coming 
of Titus, and not by that only, but by the consoling 
message which he had brought, indicating itself the 
complete accomplishment of that for which he had 
been sent (2 Cor. vii. 6-15). The other portion of his 
commission had been carried out with equal alacrity and 
zeal, Indeed he anticipated the wish of the Apostle, 
and of his own accord undertook promptly the com- 
pleting the collection for the saints (2 Cor. viii. 6, 16, 
17). 
a Paul’s partner and fellow-helper (ver. 23); and 
in ch. xii. 18, his unity of spirit and action with the 
Apostle is confidently appealed to. 

And now for about ten years (A.D. 57-67) we lose 
sight of Titus altogether, i.e., until the notices which 
our }pistle supplies. Here we find him left in the 
island of Crete by St. Paul, for the temporary purpose 
of carrying forward the correction of those things that 
were defective (ch. i. 5). He was to work this out by 
establishing presbyteries, the members of which are 
called bishops (ch. i. 5, 7) in every city. He was (ch. iii. 
12) to stay there a very short time, as he was, on the 
arrival of Tychicus or Artemas, to come to the Apostle 
at Nicopolis. The idea of his being what we now 
understand as ‘‘ bishop” of the Cretan church is a 
pure fiction, and is inconsistent with the commands 
given in this Epistle, and with subsequent facts. Those 
facts are related in 2 Tim. iv. 10, where it is implied 
by the statement that he was one of those who had 
left the Apostle, that he had rejoined him after the 
visit to Crete. There he is stated to have gone to Dal- 
matia; nor is it possible altogether to divest ourselves 
of the impression that some blame is cast on him for 
that journcy. We may easily imagine that the yearn- 
ing desire of the aged Paul, now close on his departure, 
for the society of his former fellow-labourers, may have 


He is spoken of in the highest terms, as being | 


led him to speak in a saddened tone of their dereliction 
of him, even in cases where it was not, as in that of 
Demas, actually owing to unworthy motives. The 
direction of Titus’s departure was to Dalmatia; andj 
there we lose sight of him. The traditional reports 
respecting him are merely built on the sacred text, 
and in part, as we have seen, on that text misunder- 
stood. 

It is natural that we should next seek for some 
notices of the Cretan churches, among which the migs- 
sion of Titus was to be discharged. 

The only plausible account that can be given of the 
origin of these churches is, that they owed their be- 
ginning to some of those Cretan Jews who are related 
to have been witnesses of the miracle on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 11). They do not seem to have 


SSS 





come under an Apostle’s care, until St. Paul visited | 


them, and left Titus to superintend their ecclesiastical 
organization. If this view be correct, it will furnish 
a complete and interesting explanation of their condi- 
tion as shown by our Epistle. 
founded, yet were in an elementary and unformed 
state. 
Jewish (ch. i. 10, 14; iii. 9), and the Apostle’s visit 
had brought out the Judaistic element into open hos- 
tility to him. 

The character of the Cretans quoted by the Apostle 
(ch. i. 12) with approbation, out of the Cretan poet Epi- 
menides, is abundantly illustrated by the testimonies 
of ancient writers. Livy, Plutarch, Polybius, and 
Strabo, testify to their love of gain, their ferocity and 
fraud, their disregard of truth, and general depravity. 

The contents of the Epistle may be briefly summed up 
thus. After the address and greeting (ch. i. 1—4), the 


They had been long | 


The errors in them were almost exclusively | 


Apostle dwells on the reason for Titus being left in | 
Crete, and gives him directions what sort of persons | 


to appoint to the office of elders in its cities (5—9). 
The mention of ‘‘ rebuke of gainsayers” being a part 
of the elder’s duty, leads on to a description of these 
opponents, and their special character as natives of 
Crete (10—16). 

Then (ch. ii. 1—iii. 11) follow directions to Titus 
how to exhort the believers of various classes, and how 


to comport himself. The minor divisions of this por- | 


tion may be thus arranged :—Ch. ii. 1—10, instruc- 
tions as to what exhortations should be given to,—aged 
men (1, 2), aged women, who are in their turn to ex- 
hort the younger women (3—5), younger men (6), 
setting to all these a pattern in his own person of 
good works and sound words (7, 8), and bond-servants 
(9, 10): the duties of these last, and, indecd, of all 


classes, being grounded on the moral purpose of the | 
This part winds up | 


Gospel respecting us (11—14). 


with a collective and emphatic command to Titus to | 


speak these things, and in so doing, to maintain his 
own authority. 

Then follow (ch. iii. 1, 2) rules concerning be- 
haviour to those without : grounded (3—7) in the con- 


sideration of our own state as Christians, and change | 


of state out of carnal life. In this last section, the 
Apostle makes a weighty statement as to the effects of 
our admission into Christ’s church through “‘ the font 
of regeneration” (see corrections below): verses 8—11 
are occupied with gencral rules for Titus,—what to 





enjoin concerning good works, what to avoid, how to 
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act towards heretics. Then (ver. 12—14) follow 
yarious directions as to his own movements, and as to 
those concerning whom commissions are given him: 
and the Epistle concludes (15) with salutations and 
greetings, and the apostolic benediction. 

I now subjoin the usual list of corrections of the 
English version. First, those which are necessitated 
by the testimony of ancient MSS. and authorities. 

In ch. i. 1 read ‘‘Christ Jesus.” 
“mercy,” and read ‘* Christ Jesus.” 


In ch. ii. 5, for “‘ keepers at home,” read ** workers at | 


home.” It is a difference of one letter only in the 
Greek, the former meaning being expressed by 
“gikourous,” the latter by ‘‘oikourgous.” 


> 


“sincerity.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ you,” read ‘‘us.” At 
end of Epistle, omit ‘* Amen.” 

The corrections required owing to imperfect render- 
ing of the original, are as follows :— 

Ch. i. 1, for ‘‘ according to,” read ‘for:” for 
“aeknowledging,” read ‘‘knowledge:” and for ‘‘ after,” 
read ‘‘ according to.” In ver. 2, for ‘‘ before the world 


began,” read ‘* before eternal times.” In ver. 3, for 


“in due times,” read ‘‘ in its own seasons:” for “‘ hath | 
manifested,” ‘‘ made manifest :” for ‘‘ through preach- | 


ing,” ‘‘in the preaching :” for ‘‘ which is committed 


unto me,” ‘‘ with which I was entrusted:” and for | 


“God our Saviour,” ‘* our Saviour, even God.” In ver. 
4, for ‘‘ mine own son,” ‘‘ my true child.” In ver. 5, 
for “‘ left I thee,” ‘‘ left I thee behind,” viz., when I 
myself departed. The full meaning of the word gives 
a more correct idea of the temporary nature of Titus’s 
mission, in that he was shortly to follow. For ‘‘ set in 


order,” “* further set in order;” here, again, the full | 


meaning of the word casts light on the facts. The 
“setting in order” had already been begun by the 
Apostle himself. or ‘‘ ordain,” ‘‘appoint.” There is 
no hint of what is commonly known as “ordination,” 
in theverbused. For ‘‘ had appointed,” ‘‘ prescribed.” 


In ver. 6, ‘‘ blameless’’—here and in the next verse— | 


would be better expressed, ‘‘ under no imputation.” 
“ Faithful” means ‘‘ believing,” and were, perhaps, 
better so expressed. For ‘‘riot,” ‘“‘dissoluteness.” In 
ver. 7, for “‘ given to wine,” ‘‘a brawler” (see 1 Tim. 
iii. 3, in the corrections in our last chapter): for 
* given to filthy lucre,” ‘* greedy of gain.” In ver. 8, 
for “good men,” substitute ‘‘ goodness:” and for 
** sober,’ ‘* sober-minded.” In ver. 9, for ‘‘as he hath 
been taught,” ‘‘ according to the teaching,” i.e., which 
is delivered by us, the Apostles. For ‘‘ by sownd doc- 
trine both to exhort and to convince,” *‘ beth to exhort in 
the sound doctrine, and to rebuke.” In ver. 10 omit 
“and.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ who subvert,” “‘ seeing they 
subvert :” for ‘for filthy lucre’s sake,” ‘‘ for the sake 
of base gain.” The English version looks as if the dis- 
graceful epithet attached to the lucre generally, whereas 
itattaches to their conduct in obtaining it. In ver. 12, 
the form ‘‘ Cretians” need not be retained, as neither 
should ‘‘ Cretes” in Acts ii. 11: the ordinary form, 
“Cretans,” would be better in both places. In ver. 
14, “men that turn from the truth,” should be ‘‘ men 
that turn themselves away from the truth.” As the 
English version ‘stands, it looks as if it were the 
Sables and commandments that turned people from the 
truth. In ver. 16, ‘‘they profess,” should be “they 


> 


In ver. 4 omit | 


All our | 
oldest MSS. have the latter word. In ver. 7, omit | 





_make confession.” This is important. The English 

| version admits the idea that they profess, without 

| having, the knowledge, whereas the point of the 

| Apostle’s accusation is their own confession of the fact 
that they know God, and their denial of Him in their 
works. For ‘‘ works,” read ‘‘ their works.” 

In ch. ii. 1, ‘‘ sownd doctrine,” as so often, should be 
| ‘the sound doctrine,” i.c., the apostolic setting forth 
of the Christian faith; not, any kind of wholesome 
teaching. In ver. 2, for ‘‘ temperate,” ‘‘ discreet.” For 
‘in faith, in charity, in patience,” read ‘‘in their 
faith, in their love, in their patience.” In ver. 3, for 
| ** false accusers,” ‘‘slanderers.” For ‘given to much 

wine,” ‘‘enslaved to much wine.” In ver. 4, for 
‘* that they may teach the young women to be sober, to 
be lovers of their husbands,” read ‘‘ that they may in- 
struct (or school) the young women to be lovers of 
their husbands.”’ In ver. 5, ‘‘ obedient’? would be 
better ‘‘submitting themselves.” In ver. 6, for 
** young men,” “‘the younger men;” and for ‘‘like- 
wise,’ ‘‘in like manner.” In ver. 7, for ‘‘in doc- 
trine,” ‘in thy doctrine.” In ver. 9, asin former cases, 
| ** servants”? ought rather to be ‘‘ bond-servants,” or 
“slaves.” For ‘be obedient,” ‘‘ submit themselves.” 
‘To please them well in all things,” would be more in- 
| telligible in the servants’ own phrase, “in all things to 
give satisfaction.” For ‘‘ answering again,” read 
‘‘contradicting.” For ‘God our Saviour,” “our 
Saviour, (even) God.” The distinction is important; 
| the Father, not the Son, is meant; see 1 Tim. i. 1. 
Read ver. 11, ‘‘ For the grace of God was manifested, 
| bringing salvation to all men, disciplining us, in order 
| that,” &c. In ver. 13, for ‘‘the glorious appearing,” 
‘the manifestation of the glory.” Read, for distinc- 
| tion’s sake, ‘‘of the great God, and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Ishould say that many interpreters, 
|} among whom is Bishop Ellicott, hald ‘‘the great 
God and our Saviour” both to apply to ‘Jesus 
Christ ;” and that it is to assert strongly the other 
view that I would here insert the second ‘“‘of.” See 
the subject discussed in my ‘‘New Testament for 
English Readers.” In ver. 14, ‘‘ himself” is emphatic. 
It is not to be read ‘‘ who GAVE himself,” but ‘‘ who 
gave HIMSELF.” 

In ch. iii. 1, for ‘‘to be subject,” read ‘to sub- 
mit themselves.” For ‘‘ to principalities and powers,” 
read ‘‘ to governments, to authorities.” In ver. 2, for 
‘* gentle,” ‘*forbearing.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘ sometimes,” 
‘‘once;” and for “‘ deceived,” ‘‘led astray.” In. ver. 
4, ‘‘love of God our Saviour towards man appeared,” 
would be better ‘‘ love towards men of our Saviour God 
was manifested ;” ‘‘love-towards-men” is one word, 


‘‘ philanthropy,” in the Greek, and so is best kept 
together. In ver. 5, for ‘‘ works of righteousness which 


we have done,” read ‘‘ works wrought in righteousness 
which we did.” Instead of ‘‘ by the washing of re- 
generation,” read ‘‘through the font (or laver) of 
regeneration.” The word which our translators have 
rendered ‘‘ washing” cannot by.any possibility have 
| that sense, always meaning the vessel in which the 
| washing takes place. For ‘‘ renewing,” ‘‘the renew- 
ing.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘which,” ‘“‘whom,” viz., the 
Holy Ghost. For “ shed on us abundantly,” ‘‘ poured 
out on us richly.” Ver. 8 should run, “Faithful is 
| the saying” (viz., that just preceding), ‘‘and these 
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things I will that thou affirm constantly, in order that 
they which have believed God may be careful to 
practise good works.” In ver. 10, be careful to place 
a comma after the word ‘‘ heretick ;” and read, ‘‘ after 
a first and second admonition, avoid,” 7.e., decline 
intercourse with ; ‘‘ reject” is too strong, as the com- 
mand implies no act, but simply abstaining from 
intercourse. In ver. 11, for ‘‘ subverted,” ‘‘ throughly 
perverted.” Ver. 14 should run, ‘ Moreover, let our 
people also learn to practise good works for the neces- 
sary wants,” &c. In ver. 15, for ‘ greet,” ‘salute: ” 
it is the same word as before. 

THE Second EPISTLE To Trmoruy is the latest 
written of all the remaining letters of St. Raul. For 
all particulars respecting the person addressed in it, 
see the last chapter. It appears uncertain from the 
Epistle whether Timothy was still in Ephesus or not. 
Some notices in it seem to point that way. From 
ch. i. 18, it looks as if Onesiphorus lived at Ephesus ; 
and in ch. iy. 19, the household of Onesiphorus is 
saluted. In ch. ii. 17, Hymenzeus is stigmatized as a 
teacher of error, who can hardly be other than the 
Hymenzeus of 1 Tim. i. 20. With him in that place 
appears an Alexander; and a smith of that name is 
mentioned as haying done the Apostle much harm, in 
2 Tim. iv. 14; and again an Alexander is mentioned 
as having been put forward by the Jews (to clear 
them ?) during the tumult at Ephesus, Acts xix. 33. 
Besides these notices, the whole circumstances dis- 
closed by the two Epistles agree, especially in the 
matter of the false teachers stigmatized in them. Local 
notices also come slightly in aid. Timothy is in- 
structed to bring with him matters which St. Paul had 
left at Troas; and he would pass by Troas in journey- 
ing from Ephesus to Rome. 

But here one or two difficulties present themselves. 
In ch. iv. 12, St. Paul writes, ‘‘Tychicus I sent 
to Ephesus.” This seems as if it could hardly have 
been written to a person who was himself in that 
city. Again in ver. 20, he says he “left Trophimus 
at Miletus sick.” Now, considering that Miletus is 
only a few miles from Ephesus, and Trophimus was an 
Ephesian, it would seem hardly likely that the notice 
would be put in this form. All we can say to these 
difficulties is, that there may be ways of clearing 
them up which cannot now be investigated, owing to 
our ignorance of the circumstances. Both these 
notices are introduced with a ‘‘ but,” by way of ex- 
ception to those which have gone before. There 
may have been some good reason why the Apostle 
should inform Timothy of the difference between the 
departure of Tychicus and those of the others, and 
between the voluntary tarrying behind of Erastus at 
Corinth, and the unavoidable abiding of Trophimus 
at Miletus. Further we cannot say: but can only 
repeat the maxim, that a difficulty, which more know- 
ledge might enable us to answer, must not be allowed 
to weigh against positive evidence. 

The other notice, in which Timothy is directed to 
‘‘take up” Mark and bring him to Rome, is rather in 
fayour of Timothy being at Ephesus: as the last 
notice of Mark (Col. iv. 10) was of his being sent to 
Colossze, apparently to be a resident minister there : 
and thus he might easily be sent for from Ephesus to 
accompany Timothy. 


At the time of writing this Epistle, St. Paul was at 
Rome, awaiting a second hearing before Nero. The 
immediate occasion of sending it appears to have been 
one personal to himself. He was anxious to haye 
Timothy and Mark with him at Rome (ch. i. 4; iy, 9, 
11, 21.) But, beside this, the occasion was a solemp 
one: too solemn to allow him to confine himself to 
mere outward matters. He was conscious that his 
own death could not be long delayed: he was uncer- 
tain whether he should live to see his ‘‘ child in the 
faith.” Therefore he sends him fatherly instructions 
and exhortations, which were not unneeded in his pre- 
sentcircumstances. For it is evident, from several ex- 
pressions in the Epistle, that the courage and per- 
severance of Timothy appeared to the Apostle to be 
in danger of giving way (see ch. i. 5,7; iii. 10): 
and this, especially in the general dereliction of St. 
Paul by his fellow-workers, would naturally be to 
him a subject of deep affliction. He therefore urges 
on his child in the faith the duties of perseverance 
and energy, and enforces them by the consideration 
of his own approaching removal. ‘‘ And thus we pos- 
sess an Epistle calculated for all ages of the Church: 
in which, while the maxims cited and encouragements 
given apply to all Christians, and especially to minis- 
ters of Christ, in their duties and difficulties, the 
affecting circumstances in which the writer himself is 
placed, carry home to every heart his earnest and im- 
passioned eloquence.” * 

The contents of the Epistle may be thus summa- 
rized :— 

After the address and greeting (ch. i. 1, 2), the 
Apostle makes a thankful declaration of love, and ot 
anxiety to see Timothy, introducing the way (3, 4) 
by mention of the faith of his maternal relatives (5), 
to an exhortation to him to be firm in the faith, and 
not to shrink from suffering (6—8), which he enforces 
by the glorious character of the Gospel and free mercy 
of God in it (9—11), and by his own example (11— 
14). Next he passes to the notice of the falling off of 
certain brethren (15), and of the faithful and affec- 
tionate conduct of Onesiphorus. In ch. ii. 1—13, he 
urges general considerations tending to enforce stead- 
fastness in the faith, and in 14—26, he applies these 
general exhortations to the teaching and conversation 
of Timothy, especially with reference to the false 
teachers. In ch. iii, 1—9, he warns him of bad times 
to come, in which men shall be ungodly and hypocri- 
tical: nay, he cautions him against such men as 
already present, and doing mischief. In 10—17, he 
contrasts the education, knowledge, and life of Timo- 
thy, with the character just drawn of the opponents, 
and this by way of reminding and exhortation. This 
exhortation waxes into earnest adjuration, in ch. 1v. 
1—8, to the fulfilment of his office, in prospect of 
general defection from sound doctrine, and of the 
Apostle’s speedy departure from this life. The re- 
mainder of the Epistle (9—22) is spent in directions 
to Timothy to come to Rome, in notices of his own 
state and of that of others, and in salutations to and 
from others, ending with the usual benediction. 

Our lists of corrigenda are as follows :— 

Fins:, corrections of reading. In ch. i. 1, for 








* “ New Testament for English Readers,” vol. ii. Introduction, p. 152. 
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“Jesus Christ,” read ‘‘ Christ Jesus;” so also in ch. 
ji. 4. In ver. 15, for ‘‘ Phygellus,” read ‘‘ Phygelus.” 

Tn ch. ii. 3, for ‘‘ Thou therefore endure hardness,” 
yead “ Suffer afflictions.” In ver. 13, for ‘‘ he cannot,” 
“for he cannot.” In ver. 19, for ‘* Christ,” ‘the 
Lord.” 

In ch. iii. 15, for ‘‘ hast known,” ‘‘ knowest.” 

Ch. iv. 1, should run, ‘“‘I adjure thee before God, 
and Christ Jesus, who shall one day judge the quick 
and dead, and by his appearing and his kingdom.” 
In ver. 14, for ‘‘ the Lord reward him,” ‘‘ the Lord shall 
reward him.”’ In ver. 15, for ‘‘ he hath greatly with- 
stood,” ‘‘he greatly withstood.” In ver. 18, begin- 
ning, omit ‘“‘ And.” At the end, omit ‘‘ Amen.” 

The corrections in rendering are :— 

In ch. i. 2, for ‘* my dearly beloved son,” *‘ my beloved 
child.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘ that without ceasing,” read 
“how unceasingly.” In ver. 5, for ‘‘is,” ‘‘ was:” 
the Apostle would hardly call to remembrance a thing 
then present: it is the faith which was in Timothy 
when they parted that he calls to remembrance. In 
ver. 6, ‘putting on” would be better expressed as 
usual, ‘laying on.” In ver. 7, for ‘‘ hath not given 
us,” “gave us not:” for ‘ fear,” ‘‘cowardice:” 
and for ‘‘a sound mind,” “correction :” the literal 
meaning of the word being, admonition of others, 
that they may be of a sound mind. In ver. 8, for 
be thou partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel,” ‘‘ suffer 
affliction with me for the Gospel.” In ver. 9, omit 
“hath ;” and for ‘‘ before the world began,” ‘before 
eternal times.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘7s now,” ‘‘ hath been 
now:” for ‘‘ hath abolished,” ‘‘ abolished :” for ‘‘ im- 
mortality,” ‘‘incorruption.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘am 
appointed a preacher,” ‘‘ was appointed an herald.” In 
ver. 12, for ‘‘ believed,” ‘‘trusted.” In ver. 13, for 
“Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard 
of me,” ‘Take an example of the sound words which 
thou heardest from me,” viz., that which the Apostle 
has just said, ‘‘I know whom I have trusted,” &c. 
The rendering of the English version is absolutely 
untenable. In ver. 15, for ‘we turned,” “‘ turned.” 
In ver. 17, for “‘very diligently,” ‘‘the more dili- 
gently,” viz., on account of my chain. 

In ch. ii. 1, for ‘‘ son,” ‘“child:” and for ‘be 
strong,” ‘‘be strengthened.” In ver. 2, for ‘hast 
heard,” ‘‘heardest:’? and for “‘ who,” ‘such as.” In 
ver. 4, for ‘‘ that warreth,” “‘ serving as a soldier :” for 
“this life,” ‘life :” and for ‘hath chosen,” ‘ chose.” 
In ver. 5, for ‘strive for masteries” (a most extra- 
ordinary rendering), ‘‘ strive in the games:” and for 
“lawfully,” « according to the rules.” ‘‘ 'he husband- 
man that laboureth”’ (ver. 6), gives no idea of that 
which is meant. The emphasis is on the fact of his 
labouring, i.e., being actually engaged in the work, 
whereas the English version throws the emphasis on 
“husbandman:” read, therefore, ‘the labouring 
husbandman:” and for “must be first partaker,” 
which looks as if he was to partake before labouring, 
“ought to partake first of the fruits.” In ver. 7, for 
“ Consider,” ‘‘ Understand :” and for ‘the Lord give 
thee understanding,” ‘the Lord shall give thee clear 
apprehension.” In ver. 8, read, ‘‘keep in remembrance 
Jesus Christ, raised from the dead, of the seed of 
David, according to my Gospel:” and for ‘‘is not 
bound,” «hath not been bound.” In ver. 11, for ‘be 





dead,” ‘‘died.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘ suffer,” ‘‘ endure :” 
for ‘‘ deny,” ‘‘shall deny.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ words to 
no profit,” ‘* words, a thing tending t9 no profit.” In 
ver. 15, for ‘‘ shew,” ‘‘ present:” tor ‘‘ that needeth uct 
to be,” *‘not;” and for ‘‘ dividing the word of truth,” 
‘* laying out the word of the truth.” In ver. 16, omit 
‘‘and vain.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ have erred,” ‘‘ went 
astray.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘the foundation of God 
standeth sure,” ‘‘ the firm foundation of God standeth.” 
In ver. 22, for ‘* flee also,” ‘‘ but flee ;” and for ‘‘ but,” 
“‘and;” for ‘‘ charity,” “love.” In ver. 23, ‘‘irre- 
gular” is nearer to the sense of the word than ‘‘ wn- 


learned.” In ver. 24, for ‘* patient,” read ‘* patient of 
wrong.” In ver. 25, for ‘‘ acknowledging,” ‘‘know- 
ledge.” In ver. 26, for ‘‘ recover themselves,” ‘return 


to soberness ;” and for ‘‘ who are taken captive by him 
at his will,” ‘haying been taken captive by him in 
pursuance of God’s will.” 

In ch. iii. 1, for “‘ this know also,” read ** but know 
this ;” and for ‘‘ perilous,” ‘‘ grievous.” In ver. 2, 
for ‘* covetous,” ‘‘lovers of money ;” and for ‘ blas- 
phemers,” ‘evil speakers.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘truce- 
breakers,” ‘‘ implacable ;” for ‘‘ despisers of those that 
are good,” ** haters of good.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ heady, 
highminded,” ‘‘headlong, besotted with pride.” 
In ver. 5, for “a form,” ‘‘an outward form;” 
for ‘‘ denying,” ‘‘ having denied;” and for ‘‘ such,” 
‘these also.” In ver. 7, for ‘‘ knowledge,” ‘full 
knowledge.” Inver. 8, for ‘ resist,” ‘‘ withstand ;” 
for * of corrupt minds,” ‘‘ corrupted in their minds.” 
In ver. 10, for ** hast fully known,” *‘ wast a follower 
of;” for “charity,” “love.” Inver. 11, for ‘‘ what 
persecutions,” ‘‘such persecutions.” In ver. 13, for 
*« seducers,” ‘‘impostors.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ hast 
learned and hast been assured of,” ‘‘ learned and wast 
assured of;” and for ‘‘ofwhom,”’ ‘‘from what teachers.” 
Ver. 16 ought to run, “Every Scripture inspired by 
God is also profitable,” &c. For ‘ reproof,” read 
** conviction ;” and for ‘‘ instruction,” ‘‘ discipline.” 
In ver. 17, for ‘‘ perfect,” ‘‘ complete ;” and for “all 
good works,” ‘every good work.” 

In ch. iv. 1, for “charge,” ‘‘adjure;” for ‘ shall 
judge,” “is about to judge,” or, ‘shall one day 
judge.” ~ In ver. 2, ‘“‘urgent” would now be 
better understood than ‘‘ instant; for ‘‘ reprove,” 
** convict.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘ sound,” *‘the sound.” 
In ver. 4, for ‘‘ shall be turned,” ‘ shall turn aside.” 
In ver. 5, for ‘‘ watch thou,” ‘‘ be thou sober ;”’ and for 
‘‘make full proof of,” ‘‘ fulfil.” Inver. 6, for ‘* am 
now ready to be offered,” ‘‘am now being poured out” 
(the expression is sacrificial), In ver. 7, for ‘a good 
fight,” ‘‘ the good fight; ”’ the literal rendering is, ‘I 
have striven the good strife.” In ver. 8, for “a 
crown,” ‘‘ the crown ;” for ‘‘ give me,” ‘‘ award me;” 
and for *‘ love,” ‘‘ have loved.”” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ hath 
forsaken,” ‘*forsook;” and for ‘is departed,” ‘‘de- 
parted.” In ver. 12, ‘but Tychicus I sent.” In ver. 
14, for “‘ coppersmith,” read ‘“‘smith” merely. In ver. 
16, ** stood with me,” should be, “ stood forward with 
me,” viz., to give support to me; and for “‘ J pray 
God it may not,” ‘may it not.” In ver. 17, for 
“¢ fully known,” ‘‘ fulfilled.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ glory,” 
‘“‘the glory.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘ Miletwm,” ‘‘ Miletus.” 


Our next chapter will be on the Epistle to the He- 


brews. 
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828 ONL Y A COPPER ! j>ununy Magazine, Zeb. 1, 1868, 
ONLY A COPPER! 
Onty a copper, if you please ! | A single copper! ’tis not much: 
It is a muddy street, *T will cheer my mother’s heart, 
And long the hours I wait to sweep | And make me glad, and give me strength 
The crossing for your feet. | To do my humble part. 
‘ 








Do give a copper! hard’s my lot; 
’Mongst rain and biting snow, 
From early morn I stand and wait 

Until the sun is low. 


Out of your plenty you can scarce 
So small a trifle miss ; 




















And in the giving you may get 
An unexpected bliss. 


Only a copper, if you please ! 
The good book says that he 
Who helps the poor lends to the Lord, 
And shall remembered be. M. BucHaNaNe 
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THE CURE OF THE MAN BORN BLIND. 





Wirutn the court of the temple, in presence of the 
Pharisees and their satellites, Jesus had said, ‘‘ I am 
the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
The saying, resented as egotistical and arrogant, led 
on to that altercation which ended in their taking up 
stones to cast at Him, and in his hiding Himself in some 
mysterious way and passing out of the temple, ‘going 
through the midst of them.” At one of the temple 
gates, or by the road-side without, ‘‘as Jesus passed 
by He saw a man which was blind from his birth,”—a 


may have often before gone past in the way up to the 
temple. Now at the very time when we might have 
imagined Him more than ordinarily desirous to pro- 
ceed in haste, in order to put Himself beyond the 
reach of the exasperated men out of whose hands He 
had just escaped, Jesus stops to look compassionately 
upon this man. He sees in him a fit subject fora 
work being done, which in the lower sphere of man’s 
physical nature shall illustrate the truth which He 
had in vain been proclaiming in the treasury, that 
He was the light of the world. As He stops, 
his disciples gather round Him and fix their eyes too 
upon the man whose case has arrested their Master’s 
footsteps, and scems to have absorbed his thoughts. 
But their thoughts are not ashis. They look to think 
only of the rarity and the severity of the affliction under 
which the man is labouring—to regard it as a judg- 
ment of God, whereby some great sin was punished— 
the man’s own, it would be natural to suppose it 
should be; but then, the judgment had come before 
any sin had been committed by him—he had been 
blind from his birth. Could it be that the punish- 
ment had antedated the offence; or was this a case in 
which the sins of the parents had been visited on 
their child? ‘‘ Master,” they say to Jesus in their 
perplexity, ‘‘who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” The one thing that they 
had no doubt about, and in having no such doubt, 
were only sharing in the sentiment of all the most 
devout of their fellow-countrymen, was that some 
signal sin had been committed, upon which the signal 
mark of God’s displeasure had been stamped. It was 
not as to the existence somewhere of some exceeding 
fault that they were in the least uncertain. Their 
only doubt was, where to lay it. It was the false but 
deep conviction which lay thus beneath their ques- 
tion that Jesus desired to expose and correct when He 
so promptly and decisively replied, ‘‘ Neither hath 
this man sinned nor his parents,” neither the one nor 
the other has sinned so peculiarly that the peculiar 
Visitation of blindness from birth has been visited on 
the transgression. Not that Jesus meant to discon- 
nect altogether man’s suffering from man’s sins. 
| Had He meant to do so, He would not have said to 
the paralytic whom He cured at the pool of Bethsaida, 
“Go thy way, sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
upon thee;” but that He wanted, by a vigorous 
=, ws lay the axe at the root of a prevalent 
—23. 











well-known city beggar whom Jesus and his disciples | 
| Judea. 
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superstitious feeling which led to erroneous and 
presumptuous readings of God’s providences, con- 
necting particular sufferings with particular sins, and 
arguing from the relative severity of the one to the 
relative magnitude of the other. 

Nor was this the only instance in which our 
Saviour dealt in the same manner with the same 
popular error. But a few weeks from the timo 


|in which He spake in this way to his disciples, 


Jesus was in Galilee. There had been a riot in 
Jerusalem—some petty premature outburst of that 
insurrectionary spirit which was rife throughout 
Pilate had let loose his soldiers on the mob. 
Some Galileans who had taken part in the riot, or were 
supposed to have done so—for the Galileans were 
always in the front rank of any movement of the 
kind—were slain—slain even while engaged in the 
act of sacrificing, their blood mingled with their 
sacrifices: an incident so fitted to strike the public eye, 
to arouse the public indignation, that the news of it 
travelled rapidly through the country. It reached 
the place where Christ was teaching. Some of his 
hearers, struck perhaps by something that He had 
said about the signs of the times and the judgments 
that were impending, took occasion publicly to tell 
Him of it. Perhaps they hoped that the recital would 
draw out from Him some burning expressions of in- 
dignation, pointed against the foreign yoke under 
which the country was groaning; the deed done by 
the Roman governor had been so gross an outrage 
upon their national religion, upon the sacredness of 
the holy temple. If the tellers of the tale cherished 
any such expectation, they were disappointed. ~ As 
upon all like occasions, whenever any purely political 
question was brought before Him, Christ evaded it. 
He never once touched or alluded to that aspect of the 
story. But there was another side of it upon which He 
perceived that the thoughts of not a few of his hearers 
were fastened. It was a terrible fate that these 
slaughtered Galileans had met—not only death by the 
Roman sword—but death within the courts of the 
temple—death upon the very steps of the altar. 
There could be but one opinion as to the deed of their 
murderers—those rough Gentile soldiers of Pilate. But 
the murdered, upon whom such a dreadful doom had 
fallen, what was to be thought of them? Christ’s all- 
seeing eye perceived that already in the breasts of many 
of those around Him, the leaven of that censorious, 
uncharitable, superstitious spirit was working, which 
taught them to attach all extraordinary calamities to 
extraordinary crimes. ‘Suppose ye,” said Jesus, 
‘that these Galileans were sinners above all Gali- 
leans because they suffered such things? I tell you 
nay.” To give his question and his answer a still 
broader aspect—to take out of them all that was 
peculiarly Galilean—He quotes another striking and 
well-known occurrence that had recently happened 
near Jerusalem—a calamity not inflicted by the hand 
of man. ‘Or those eighteen,” He adds, ‘‘upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell, think ye that they were 
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sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I 
tell you nay.” He does not deny that either the 
slaughtered Galileans or the crushed Jerusalemites were 
sinners. He does not say that they did not deserve 
such doom. He does not repudiate or run counter to 
that strong instinct of the human conscience which in 
all ages has taught it to trace suffering to sin. What 
He does repudiate and condemn is the application of 
that principle—by those who know s0 little, as we 
do, of the Divine purposes and aims in the separate 
events of life—to specificinstances, making the temporal 
infliction the measure of the guilt from which it is 
supposed to spring. It is not a wrong thing for the 
man himself whom some sudden or peculiarly severe 
calamity overtakes to search and try himself before 
his Maker, to see whether there has not been some 
secret sin as yet unrepented and unforsaken, which 
may have had a part in bringing the calamity upon 
him. It was not a wrong thing in Joseph’s brethren, 
in the hour of their great distress in Egypt, to re- 
member their former conduct, and to say, ‘‘ We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother, therefore is 
this distress come upon us.” It was not a wrong 
thing for the king of Besek, when they cruelly muti- 
lated him, cutting off his thumbs and great toes, to 
say, ‘‘ Threescore and ten kings having their thumbs 
and great toes cut off gathered their meat under my 
table. As I have done, so God hath requited me.” 
But it was a wrong thing in the inhabitants of Melita, 
when they saw the viper fasten on Paul’s hand, to 
think and say, that ‘‘no doubt this man was a mur- 
derer, whom, though he had escaped the sea, yet 
Divine vengeance suffered not to live.” It was a 
wrong thing in the widow of Zarephath, when her 
son fell sick, to say to Elijah, ‘‘What have I to do 
with thee, O thou man of God? Art thou come to call 
my sins to remembrance, and to slay my son?” It 
was a wrong thing for the friends of Job to deal with 
their afflicted brother as if his abounding misfortunes 
were so many proofs of alike abounding iniquity. 
It is a very wrong thing in any of us to take in 
hand the interpreting of any single dealing of God 
with others, particularly of a dark or adverse kind, 
for all such dispensations of his Providence have a 
double character. They may be retributive, or they 
may be simply disciplinary, corrective, protective, 
purifying. They may come in anger, or they may be 
sent in love. And while as to ourselves it may be 
proper that we should view them as bearing messages 
of warning, we are not at liberty as to others to attribute 
to them any other character than that of being the 
chastenings of a wise and loving Father. 

‘Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, 
but that the works of God should be manifest in him.” 
Those works—works of mercy and almighty power— 
were given to Christ to do, and here was an oppor- 
tunity for one of them being done. To pause thus 
by the way, to occupy himself with the case of this 
poor blind beggar, might seem a waste of time, the 
more so that the purpose of his persecutors to seize 
Him and to stone had been so recently and so openly 
displayed. But that very outbreak of their wrath 
against Him foretold to Jesus his approaching death 





—the close of his allotted time of earthly labour; and 
so He says, ‘‘I must work the works of Him that sent | 





me while it is day; the night cometh when no man 
can work. As long as I am in the world, I am the 
light of the world,” I said so to those proud and un- 
believing men from whose rough violence I haye just 
escaped. I will prove now the truth of what I said 
by bringing the light physically, mentally, spiritually, 
to this poor blind beggar. 

All this time not a word is spoken by the blind 
man himself. Whatever cries for help he may haye 
raised when he heard the footsteps of the approaching 
company, as they stop before him he becomes 
silent. He hears the question about his own sins and 
his parents’ sins put by strange Galilean tongues to 
one addressed evidently with the greatest respect. He 
hears the one appealed to thus, say, with an authority 
that he wonders at, ‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents,”—grateful words to the poor man’s 
ear. He may have thought, in common with others, 
that he had been signally marked as an object of the 
Divine displeasure. The words that he now hears 
may have helped to lift a load off from his heart; 
already he may be more grateful to the speaker 
of these few words than if he had cast the largest 
money gift into his bosom. But the speaker goes 
farther; he says, that he had been born blind “ that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him.” 
If it were not the work of God’s anger in the punish- 


ment of his own or his father’s sins, what other | 


work could it be? 


And who can this be who is now | 


before him, who speaks of what He is, and what } 
He does, and what He is about todo, with such solem- | 


nity and self-assurance? ‘Who can tell us what new 
thoughts about himself and the calamity that had 
befallen him, what new thoughts about God and his 
purposes in dealing with him so, what wonderings as 
to who this stranger can be that takes such an interest 
in him, what flutterings of hope, may have passed 
through this poor man’s spirit while the brief conver- 
sation between Christ and his disciples was going on, 


and during that short and silent interval which fol- | 


lowed as Jesus ‘‘spat on the ground and made clay of 
the spittle?” This we’ know, that when Christ ap- 


proached him, and laid his hand upon him, and | 


anointed his eyes with that strange salve, and said 
to him, while yet his sightless balls were covered 
with what would have blinded for the time a man who 
saw, ‘* Go wash in the pool of Siloam,” he had become 
so impressed as quietly to submit to so singular an 
operation, and without a word of arguing or remon- 


strance to obey the crder given, and go off to the pool 


to wash. It lay not far off, at the base of the hill on 


which the temple stood, up and around which he had | 


so often groped his way. He went and washed, and lo 
a double miracle !—the one wrought within the eye- 
ball, the other within the mind—each wonderful even 


among the wonders wrought by Christ. Within the | 
same compass there is no piece of dead or living. | 


mechanism that we know of, so curious, so complex, 
so full of nice adjustments, as the human eye. It was 
the great Creator’s office te make that eye and plant 
it in its socket, gifting it with all its varied powers of 
motion, outward and inward, and guarding it against 
all the injuries to which so delicate an instrument 18 
exposed. It was the Creator’s will that some fatal 
defect, or some fatal confusion of its parts and mem- 
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branes, should from the first have existed in the eye- 
ball of this man. And who but the Creator could it 
be that rectified the defect or removed the confusion, 
bestowing at once upon the renovated organ the full 
power of vision? Such instant reconstruction of a 
defective, or mutilated, or disorganized eye, though 
not in itself a greater, appears to us a more surprising 
act of the Divine power than the original creation of 
the organ. You watch with admiration the operation 
of the man who, with a large choice of means and 
materials, makes, and grinds, and polishes, and adjusts 
the set of lenses of which a telescope is composed. 
But let some accident happen whereby all these lenses 
were broken and crushed together in one mass of con- 
fusion, what would you think of the man who could 
out of such materials reconstruct the instrument? It 
was such a display of the Divine power that was made 
when the man born blind went and washed and saw. 
But however perfect the eye be, it is simply a trans- 
mitter of light, the outward organ by which certain 


impressions are made upon the optic nerves, by them | 


to be conveyed to the brain, giving birth there to the 
sensation of sight. But these sensations of themselves 
convey little or no knowledge of the outward world 
till the observer’s mind within has learned to interpret 
them as signs of the position, forms, sizes, and dis- 
tances of the outlying objects of the visible creation. 
It is but slowly that an infant learns this language of 
the eye. It requires the putting forth of innumerable 
acts of memory, and the acquiring by much practice 
a facility of rapid interpretation. That the man 
born blind should be able at once to use his eyes as 
we all do, it was needed that this faculty should be 
bestowed on him at once, without any teaching or 
training, and when we fully understand (as it is some- 
what difficult to do) what the powers were which were 
thus instantly conveyed, the mental will appear not 
less wonderful than the material part of the miracle of 
our Lord—that part of it too of which it is utterly 
impossible to give any explanation but the one that 
there was in it a direct and immediate putting forth 
of the Divine power. The skilful hand of the coucher 
may open the eye that has been blind from birth, but 
no human skill or power could confer at once that 
faculty of using the eye as we now do, acquired by 
us in the forgotten days of our infancy. It may 
be left to the fanaticism of unbelief to imagine that 
it was the clay and the washing which restored the 
sight to the man born blind, but no ingenuity of 
conception can point us to the natural means by 
which the gift of perfect vision could have been at 
once conferred. 

Yet of the fact we have the most convincing proof. 
It was so patent and public that there could be no 
mistake about it. It was subjected to the most search- 
ing investigation—to all the processes of a judicial 
inquiry. When one so well known as this blind beggar, 
whom so many had noticed on their way up to the 
temple, was seen walking among the other worshippers 
seeing as well as any of them, the question was on all 
sides repeated, ‘‘ Is not this he that sat and begged ?”’ 
Some said it was; others, distrusting their own sight, 
could only say he was like him; but he removed their 
doubts by saying, ‘‘I am he.” Then came the ques- 











tion as to how his eyes were opened. He told them. | 
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Somehow or other, he had learned the name of his 
healer. ‘‘A man that is called Jesus made clay and 
anointed mine eyes, and said to me, Go to the pool of 
Siloam and wash, and I went and washed, and I 
received my sight.” But Jesus had not yet been seen 
by him; he knew not where he was. It was so very 
singular a thing this that had been done— made 
more so by its having been done upon a Sabbath day 
—that some of those to whom the tale was told would 
not be satisfied till the man went with them to the 
Pharisees, sitting in council in a side-chamber of the 
temple. They put the same question to him the others 
had done, as to how he had received his sight, and got 
the same reply. Even had Jesus cured him by a 
word, they would have regarded it as a breach of the 
Sabbath, but when they hear of his making clay and 
putting it on his eyes, and then sending him to lave it 
off in the waters of Siloam—all servile work forbid- 
den, as they taught—they seize at once upon this 
circumstance, and say, ‘‘ This man is not of God, be- 
cause he keepeth not the Sabbath day.” The question 
now was not about the cure, which seemed, in truth, 
admitted, but about the character of the curer. Such 
instant and peremptory condemnation of Him as a 
Sabbath breaker, roused a spirit of opposition even in 
their own court. Joseph was there, or Nicodemus, or 
some one of a like sentiment, who ventured, in opposi- 
tion to the prevailing feeling, to put the question, 
‘¢ How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles?” 
But they are overborne. The man himself, at least, 
who is then before them, will not dare to defend a 
deed which he sees that the majority of them con- 
demns. They turn to him and say, ‘‘ What sayest 
thou of him that hath opened thine eyes?” They are 
mistaken. Without delay or misgiving, he says at 
once, ‘‘ He is a prophet.” They order him to with- 
draw. They are somewhat perplexed. They wish to 
keep in hand the charge of Sabbath breaking, but how 
can they do so without admitting the miracle? It 
would serve all their purposes could they only make it 
out that there had been some deception or mistake as 
to the man’s having been born blind—the peculiar 
feature of the miracle that had attracted to it such 
public notice. They summon his pareats, who have 
honesty enough to acknowledge that the man was their 
son, and that he had been born blind, but as to how it 
was that he now saw, they are too timid to say a word. 
They know it had been resolved that if any man 
confessed that Jesus was the Christ, he was to be 
excommunicated—a sentence carrying the gravest 
consequences, inflicting the severest social penalties. 
But they have great confidence in the sagacity of 
their son; he is quick-witted enough, they think, to 
extricate himself out of the dilemma. ‘‘ He is ot 
age,” they say; ‘‘ask him: he shall speak for him- 
self.” He is sent for: appears again in their presence, 
ignorant of what had transpired, of what his parents, 
in their terror, might have said. And now, as if their 
former judgment against Jesus had been quite con- 
firmed, and stocd unquestionable, they say to him, 
‘* Give God the praise ”—an ordinary Jewish form of 
adjuration. ‘‘ My son,” said Joshua to Achan, ‘‘give 
glory to the Lord God of Isracl, and make confession 
to him, and tell me now what thou hast done.” And 
so now these Pharisees to this poor beggar. ‘‘My 
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son, give God the praise. We know, and do you con- 
fess, that this man is a sinner.” They are at fault 
again. In blunt, plain speech, that tells sufficiently 
that he won’t believe that Jesus is a sinner simply 
because they say it, he answers, ‘‘ Whether he be a 
sinner, I know not; one thing I know, that whereas 
I was blind, now I see.” Balked in their first object 
to browbeat and overawe him, they will try again 
whether they can detect any inconsistency or contra- 
diction in his testimony, and so they ask him to tell 
them over again how the thing had happened. See- 
ing through all the thin disguise they were assuming 
in seeming to be so anxious to get at the truth, he 
taunts them, saying, ‘‘I told you before, and ye did 
not hear; wherefore would ye hear it again ? will ye 
also be his disciples?” No ambiguous confession of 
discipleship on his part. So at least they took it 
who replied, ‘‘ Thou art his disciple; we are Moses’ 
disciples. We know that God spake unto Moses; as 
for this fellow, we know not from whence he is.” 
Poor though he be, and altogether at the mercy of 
the men before whom he stands, the healed man 
cannot bear to hear his healer spoken of in such con- 
temptuous terms. With a courage that ranks him 
as the first of the great company of confessors, 
and with a wisdom that raises him above all those 
high-born and well-taught Pharisees, he says, ‘‘ Why 
herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from 
whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. 
Now we know that God heareth not sinners; but if a 
man be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he 
heareth. Since the world began was it not heard that 
any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind. 
If this man were not of God, he could do nothing.” So 
terse, so pungent, so unanswerable the speech, that 
passion now takes the place of argument, and the old 
and yulgar weapon of authority is grasped and used. 
Meanly casting his calamity in his teeth, they say, 
‘*Thou wast altogether born in sin, and dost thou 
teach us?” And they cast him out—excommunicated 
him on the spot. 

Jesus hears of the wisdom and the fearlessness that 
he had displayed in the defence of the character and 
doings of his healer, and of the heavy doom that had 
in consequence been visited on him, and throws 
Himself across his path. Meeting him by the way, 
He says to him, ‘‘ Dost thou believe in the Son of 
God?” Up to this moment he had never seen the 
man who had anointed his eyes with the clay and 
bidden him to go and wash in the poolof Siloam. He 
might not by look alone have recognised him now, 
but that voice he never could forget. As soon as 
that voice is heard he knows who the speaker is. 
Much he might have liked to tell, and much 
to ask; but all other questions are lost in this 
one, that with such emphasis the Saviour puts— 
‘Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” He had 
heard of men of God, prophets of God, the Christ of 
God: but the Son of God—one claiming the same 
kind of paternity in God that every true son claims 
in his father—such a one he had never heard of. 
‘‘ Who is he, Lord?” he asks, ‘‘ that I might believe 


in him? And Jesus said unfo him, Thou hast 
both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee,” 
Never but once before that we know of or can re- 
member—never but to the woman of Samaria—was 
so clear, so direct, so personal a revelation of himself 
made by Jesus Christ. In both—the woman by the 
well-side, the blind beggar by the wayside—Jesus 
found simplicity and candour, quickness of intelli- 
gence, openness to evidence, readiness to confess, 
Both followed the light already given. Both, before 
any special testimony to his own character was borne 
by Jesus Himself, acknowledged Him to be a prophet. 
Both thus stepped out far in advance of the great 
mass of those around them—in advance of many who 
are reckoned as disciples of the Lord. The man’s, 
however, was the fuller and firmer faith. It had a 
deeper foundation to rest on. Jesus exhibited to the 





the exclamation, ‘Sir, I perceive thou art a prophet.” 
| Upon the man He wrought such a miracle of powcr 
and love as begat within the deep conviction that He || 
| was a true worshipper of God—a faithful doer of the || 
| Divine will—a man of God—a prophet of God; and || 
| to this conviction he had adhered before the frowning 
| rulers, and in face of all that they could do against 
him. He had risked all and lost much rather than 
| deny such faith as he had in Jesus. And to him the 
| fuller revelation was imparted. Jesus only told the 
woman of Samaria that it was Messiah—the Christ 
of God—who stood before her. He told the man that 
it was the Son of God who stood before him. How far 
beyond the discovery of his Messiahship this of his Son- 
ship to God—his true and proper divinity—went, we 
shall have occasion hereafter to unfold. But see how 
instantaneous the faith that follows the great and un- 
expected disclosure. ‘‘ Who is he, Lord?” the Son of 
God of whom you speak? ‘‘I that speak unto thee 
am He. And he said, Lord, I believe, and he wor- 
shipped him ;” worshipped him as few of his imme- 
diate followers yet had done: worshipped Him as 
Thomas and the others did when they had the great 
miracle of the resurrection and the sight of the risen 
Saviour to originate and confirm their faith. What 
shall we say of this quick faith and its accom- 
panying worship—evidences as they were of a fresh 
full tide of light poured into this man’s mind? Shall 
we say that here another miracle was wrought—an 
inward and spiritual one, great and wonderful as that 
when, by the pool-side of Siloam, he washed those 
sightless eye-balls, and as he washed, the clear, pure, 
bubbling water showed itself—the first bright object 
that met his opening vision—and he lifted up his eyes 
and looked around, and the hills of Zion and of Olivet, 
and the fair valley of the Kedron, burst upon his 
astonished gaze? That perhaps were wrong, for great 
as the work of God’s Holy Spirit is in enlightening 
and quickening the human soul, it is not a miraculous 
one, and should not be spoken of as such. But, 
surely, of the two—the opening of the bodily and 
the opening of the spiritual vision—the latter was 
God’s greater and higher gift. 





WILLIAM HANNA. 
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woman such a miracle of knowledge as drew from her || 
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SAMUEL THE RULER. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


WHERE 2a forest of masts rises along the docks of 
some great commercial seaport, or watched from the 
shores of the estuary by which, homeward or out- 
ward bound, they are perpetually passing, what a 
wonderful variety of vessels we see? the origin of all 
the fallen tree, or shapeless log, astride which man 
first ventured on the treacherous water. Some, hug- 
ging the land and creeping from port to port, are 
coasters of small burden; others, employed on long 
and distant voyages, float like leviathans on the deep, 
—their masts the tallest pines, their sails spread out 
to the gentle breeze, a cloud of snowy canvass: some 
bearing them to other countries or bringing them to 
ours, are laden with the fruits of peace; others, huge 
floating castles, are trode by combatants, and, with 
cannon looking grimly out at every port-hole, are armed 
for war. Some are constructed of wood, others of iron : 
some catching the wind in their wings move onward 
by help of sails, others, beating the water and leay- 
ing a foaming wake behind them, by the power of fire. 
But, though differing in size, form, material, purpose, 
or moving power, they are unlike in these respects, 
they are alike in this, each has a compass, an anchor, 
andahelm. Possessed by all, these can be dispensed 
with by none; it being impossible otherwise to make a 
successful voyage, or avoid shipwreck,—their fate who 
find in their moving home a coffin, and in the seaa 
moving grave. 

On turning to the shore, its inhabitants, whether 
they dwell in town or country, present a correspond- 
ing, and even greater, variety of classes. Be they 
rich or poor, sitting solitary or in families, crowded 


. in busy towns or lonely shepherds in quiet uplands, 


dwelling in huts or palaces, parents or children, 
masters or servants, magistrates or subjects, princes 
or peasants, kings or commons, the sheep of Christ’s 
flock or its pastors, the Word of God is the one thing 
they have, or should have, in common—that book being 
as indispensable to them for a good life and a happy 
death as compass, helm, and anchor to every ship 
that ventures on the sea. Divine in its origin, this 
wonderful and precious volume is so universal in its 
application, that none can say, ‘‘I have no need of 
thee!” Equally adapted to all classes, all countries, 
all times, all circumstances, all days of the week, all 
ages of the world, and all ages of human life, from 
the child, tottering by the side of a cradle to 
the old man tottering on the edge of a graye, we 
cannot imagine a condition of life in which a man 
will not find instructions there to teach him how to 
fill it. There ‘in precept upon precept, precept upon 
precept, line upon line, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little,” all men may read the principles 
that should guide them—and these set forth so plainly 
that he who runneth may read. But besides these, the 
finger-posts, as I may call them, that stand by the 
roadside to point the way, we have in Scripture cha- 
tacters—in this, that, and the other man—patterns to 
copy, living guides who go before us, saying, ‘‘ This 
is the way, walk ye in it.” In this, its universal 





aptitude and application, the Bible may be compared 
to the atmosphere, which, descending into the depths 
of the lowest valleys, and rising above the summits 
of the highest Alps, holds the whole world in its 
embraces ; or to the great ocean, which washes every 
shore on earth, and encircles in its arms alike the 
largest continents and the tiniest rock that lifts its 
head out of the waste of waters. 

No case affords a better illustration of this than that 
of Samuel—those who fill the highest positions in 
society, and all indeed who, whatever their position 
be, exercise authority over others, finding in him a 
living example of a ruler, and how to rule. Light of 
the cottage, the Word of God is of all books the best 
fitted to be the light of the palace also. I don’t know 
that it is; but by none should it be more frequently 
read, and more devoutly studied, than by kings. So 
thought Dr. Coxe, Dean of Christ’s Church, Oxford, 
and tutor to the prince, afterwards Edward VI. 
Writing of his pupil he says, ‘“‘As concerning my 
lord and dear scholar, it is kindly done of you to 
desire so gently to hear from him and of his proceed- 
ings. We can now read, and, God be thanked, 
sufficiently. He understandeth and can frame well 
his three concords of grammar, and hath made already 
forty or fifty pretty Latin verses, and is now ready 
to enter into Cato, to some proper and profitable 
fables of sop, and other wholesome and godly 
lessons that shall be devised for him. Every day in 
the mass time he readeth a portion of Solomon’s 
Proverbs for the exercise of his reading, wherein he 
delighteth much ; and learneth there how good it is 
to give ear unto discipline, to fear God, to keep.God’s 
commandments, to beware of strange and wanton 
women, to be obedient to father and mother, to be 
thankful to him that telleth him of his faults.” 
Other books—the works of great men and possessed 
of ‘great merit—have been written for the use of 
princes in training for a throne; but in preference 
to all such, were we a prince’s tutor, we should 
select the Bible; and for a pattern for rulers him 
whose name stands at the head of this article. 
America boasts her Washington; England her Hamp- 
den; Scotland her Wallace; Greece and Rome their 
patriots or patriot-kings; but among the few illus- 
trious men whose deeds shine in the annals and whose 
names are embalmed in the heart of nations, where, 
in all history, sacred or profane, is there one so emi- 


nently fitted to rule as Samuel—who presents such a 


remarkable combination of mental power, the purest 
patriotism, and the highest piety ? 

I. He was a patriotic ruler. 

1. His object was not the possession of power—that 
for which so many kings and statesmen have had re- 
course to the meanest devices; have trodden the foulest 
paths; and, casting all honour to the winds, have 
abandoned the principles, and betrayed the friends, of 
their life. How basely did Henry IV. desert the 
sacred cause for which, his white plume dancing in 


the thick of the fight, he had often led his followers to 
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battle? And from him who embraced Popery to win 
Paris, and, with its gay capital, the kingdom and 
crown of France, to such as by bribery have purchased 
meaner offices, what sacrifices of conscience, and 
virtue, and truth, have been offered at the shrine of 
power? The crimes which some have committed 
to gain it have been without a parallel, unless 
those which others have committed to retain it. 
Unlike that grand old Roman who threw up the 
helm of the state and retired to plough his paternal 
acres, how many has the world seen clinging to 
power as a drowning man to a plank; and to retain 
possession of it, resorting to the most dishonourable 
and vilest means! For this purpose, once and again 
the sword of Joab was plunged into the heart of a 
rival; to prop up his throne, Charles I., in Strafford, 
eave the neck of a devoted friend to the headsman’s 
axe; to secure their places and appease an angry 
country, a British ministry cast an admiral of the 
fleet to the mob, and hanged him up before the sun; and 
Richelieu, a cardinal of the church, and chicf minister 
of France, arranged that her armies should suffer an 
ignominious defeat—scrupling not, rather than that 
he should lose his place, that thousands of his gallant 
countrymen should lose their lives, and cement with 
their blood the tottering fabric of his power. No man 
can have intelligently read the history of the past, or 
watched the events of his own day and the course of 
many who, amid its shifting scenes, have played their 
part on the stage of public life, without the painful 
conviction that there are few things in the world more 
rare than true patriotism ; and few positions where a 
good man finds it more difficult to preserve his in- 
tegrity than amid the temptations of politics and 
wiles of statesmanship. The arena there resembles 
more a sheet of ice than the compact, sandy floor on 
which the old Greeks and Romans met to fight for 
laurel crowns, and victory. In the crooked policy they 
have pursued to gain or to retain place and power, 
what base things have great men done, and what bad 
things good men ?—sometimes constraining us, as we 
read or hear of them, to ask, ‘‘ What is man ?” or to 
exclaim with David, ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen, the 
weapons of war, how are they perished ?” 

A finer contrast to the general character of the princes 
and statesmen, and, whether they occupied a high or a 
low place, of the rulers of this world, we cannot imagine 
than that which Samuel presents. Place, honour, and 
power sought him; not he them. He became the judge 
of Israel, or its ruler, at the call of God; and when, 
without respect to his grey hairs and long years of 
honourable, successful service, an ungrateful country 
called him to resign his office, like the sun which 
looks largest at its setting, he never seems so great, 
so grand as in the last scenes of his public life. It had 
been a sublime, though painful, spectacle to see this 
great man, wounded by ingratitude and smarting under 
the stings of those he had nursed in his bosom, un- 
complainingly, simply, cheerfully lay down his office. 
lie did more than that. Remonstrating with the 


people, he warned them of the evils a king would 
bring in his train; and thereby exposed himself to 
unjust suspicions, and the foul tongues of many who 
would represent him as clinging to the possession of 
power rather than seeking the good of his country. 
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And when Saul at length was fixed on as his sue. 
cessor, see how nobly he bore himself to the man 
who was to thrust him from his seat! There is no 
more magnanimous thing in history. tising above 
the weaknesses of our nature, he received Saul with 
the utmost courtesy, and treated him even with pater- 
nal kindness. Casting at him no jealous eye, far 
less the deadly javelin he cast at David, Samuel re- 
signed the sceptre with more than the dignity of a 
king, and all the self-denial of a Christian. Like a 
father who instructs a beloved child, he counselled, 
he advised, he warned him; and leaving worldly rivals 
to thwart rather than help their successors, to rejoice 
over their errors rather than lament them, he clung to 
Saul. He supported his authority solong as he could; 
and when at length the sins of his successor parted 
them for ever, Samuel retired sad and sorrowful to his 
home in Ramah. Unlike those statesmen who are 
driven from place only to hrood over their wrongs, 
and stir up the people to recall them, he lamented the 
errors and bewailed the fate of him to make way for 
whom he himself had been thrust from power and 
honour. I cannot fancy a nobler or more touching 
picture than this venerable, grand old man, who had 
been’ the safety and honour of the commonwealth, 
sitting in his house forgetting all his personal wrongs 
in grief for the public calamity, and allowing the 
evening of his days to be darkened with sorrow for 
the crimes and misfortunes of Saul. If ever breast 
was pure of selfish ambition and the love of power, 
it was his who exposed himself to this honourable 
reproach —to whom the Lord appeared, saying— 
‘* How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, seeing I have 
rejected him ?” 

2. His object was not his own personal agerandise- 
ment. ‘‘ LZ’ état, c’est mov” (‘* The State, itis I’), said Louis 
XIV. to one who happened to speak in his presence of 
the interests of the State. A striking picture that of 
one who, though called ‘‘ the great,” was an incarna- 
tion of the worst passions of human nature—of selfish- 
ness, pride, heartless cruelty, insatiable ambition, and 
abominable lust !—a truer picture, though drawn by 
his own hand, than any left by Bossuet, or Massillon, 
or the other flatterers of a bloody tyrant and ruthless 
persecutor of God’s heritage. What sacrifices have 
been offered at the feet of this idol, I? To gratify the 
ambition, the avarice, the lust, the vengeance, and the 
pride of kings, of ministers of state and other rulers, 
the interests’ of commerce and industry have been 
ruined; beautiful countries desolated ; the liberties of 
mankind trodden underfoot; nations impoverished ; 
happy homes turned into smoking ruins, and peaceful 
fields into scenes of blood and slaughter. We meet 
with no such scenes under the rule of Samuel. We 
hear neither the wail of widows, nor the shout of 
battle, nor any prophet who wrings his hands, 
crying, ‘‘O that my head were waters, a 1d mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my people.” 
Unlike those that had preceded, or were to follow, 
the sword slept in its scabbard ell the days of Samuel 
—that great battle excepted which inaugurated his 
reign, and was won by his prayers. Happy days, 
these, for Isracl, when, each man sitting at his cottage 
door, under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to 
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make him afraid, the people rested from arms; en- 
joying in their homes the security, and reaping in 
their fields the fruits of peace! 

Under his government—Samuel himself the highest 
example of it—piety flourished; the stream of justice 
ran pure; the rights of all classes were respected ; 
private property was safe; and the public burdens, 
pressing lightly, were easily borne by a prosperous 
people. No taxes to carry on such wars as David's, 
or maintain the costly splendour of Solomon’s reign, 
were imposed on the nation. Saul was perpetually 
fighting; in the extension of his kingdom, or the sup- 
pression of intestine commotions, the sword was seldom 
out of David’s hand; while, through the boundless 
expenses of Solomon’s harem, and royal parade, and 
public buildings, and voluptuous as well as refined 
indulgences, the peace of his reign must have proved 
more burdensome to the country than the wars of 
his predecessors: and I can fancy, when old men 
described the happy and quiet life they led in the 








good days of Samuel, how many felt that when their | 


fathers clamoured for a king, on that occasion, as old 
Bishop Latimer said of another, the vow populi was 


{ 
' 


grounds they had for doing so. Treated as one who 
had betrayed his trust; he calls on them to allege it 
openly if they dare, and to prove it if they could. 
Long years of service, now forgotten, they had repaid 
with base ingratitude ; and he is here, old and grey- 
headed, to ask them what he had done to suffer such 
an ignominious fate. Not that he had clung to office; 
or, mortified at the change, would retire into private 
life to pass the evening of his days in regrets at the 
loss of power and popularity—by no means. But he 
had his own character, and that of religion also, to 
vindicate; and still aiming, even when he stood on 
his defence, at the public good, he had to teach 
his successor with what integrity to live and for 
what ends to rule. So coming to the front—to touch 
surely the hearts of many, as he stood with his hoary 
head and venerable form beneath the heavens of that 
God he had served so long and well, and face to face 
with a people whose ingratitude to him could not 
quench his love for them—he spoke out this lofty and 
noble appeal: ‘‘I am old and grey-headed, and I 
have walked before you from my childhood unto this 
day. Behold, here I am; witness against me before 


rather the vox diaboli than the vox Dei—the voice of! the Lord and before his anointed: Whose ox have I 


the devil than the voice of God. 

A rare example of such virtues, in these days espe- 
cially, Samuel’s hands, I remark also, were as clear of 
bribes as of blood. The public good his only object, 
he neither aimed at political ascendancy nor pecuniary 
aggrandisement. Neither animated with the love of 


power, nor, like Herod of worms, eateQ, up with the | 


love of money, he made no use of the opportunities 
his office afforded to enrich himself; and very pro- 
bably retired from his post a poorer man than he 
entered on it. Though not culpable by indulging them 
like Eli, yet, like Eli and David, and other good-men, 
unhappy in his sons, he had bitter cause to regret 
their bad behaviour; but had this to alleviate his 
sorrow, that he had set them no bad example. A 
practice too common then, and still, in eastern coun- 
tries, and apt to be followed wherever men holding 
offices of trust are inadequately rewarded, Samuel’s 
sons, whom, in his old age, he had associated with 
himself in the government of the country, resorted to 
dishonourable and dishonest means. They took bribes 
of suitors, and sold justice for money. But his own 
hands were clean. No stain tarnished the brightness 
of the old man’s name; nor, though feeling, no doubt, 
all the partialities of a father for his children, did he 
attempt to palliate their crimes, or screen them from 
public indignation. Walking in his integrity; fearing 
God, but no man’s face; upright; the soul of honour; 
his bosom glowing with the purest patriotism, how 
grand is his last appearance on the stage of public life ! 
—grander far than all the pomp and lustre which, amid 
the blaze of beauty, the blare of trumpets, and the roar 
of cannon, surrounds the coronation of a king. The sun 
never looked down on a more touching and impressive 
spectacle. With Saul, their anointed king, towering 
head and shoulders, in royal vestments, above the 
crowd of nobles, the tribes of Israel are met; and 
Samuel, bent with age and dismissed from office, is 
there to meet them. Conscious of rectitude, nor fear- 
ing the face of any man, he comes to challenge them. 


They had rejected him ; he is there to ask them what | similar are the voices of those old chapels which hold 
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taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom have I 
defrauded ? whom have I oppressed? or of whose 
hand have I received any bribe to blind. my eyes 
therewith? and I will restore it you. The Lord is 
witness against you, and his anointed is witness this 
day that ye have not found aught in my hand!” And 
thus, with a dignity which nothing could surpass, he 
retired from public life amid, I trust, the tears and ac- 
clamations of the vast assembly—in point of lofty, un- 
selfish, high-minded patriotism, the model of a ruler. 
II. Samuel was a pious, as well as patriotic, ruler. 
In wandering among the old houses of a pic- 
turesque and ancient capital one meets with curious 
vestiges of other days—of a time when these abodes, 
now abandoned to squalor and poverty, were gay with 
fair ladies, and plumed nobles, and belted knights, 
all long forgotten and mouldered to dust. Amid the 
pensive thoughts which the contrast between the 
present and the past, the scenes before our eyes and 
those which fancy calls up, suggests, it is a relief 
to find here and there something better than the ves- 
tiges of departed grandeur—evidences of piety clinging 


i to these dingy tenements, like the wallflowers that 


impart beauty and fragrance to the stones of an old 
ruin. These are the inscriptions which our forefathers 
carved on the lintels of their doors; where, in Greek, 
or Latin, or English, in plain or old black letter, the 


| passenger may still read, though defaced by the teeth 
i of time, such texts as these—‘‘ Fear God and honour 


the king;” ‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it;” ‘‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want;” ‘The Lord is my 
refuge and my fortress; in Him will I trust.” There- 
by, while we consecrate our churches, some in one, 
some in another, fashion—they seem to have conse- 
crated their very houses to God; declaring to all men 
that their rule was to be his law, and their resolution 
that of his servant Joshua—‘As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” Thus I interpret the 
handwriting on the wall, the voice of its stones. And 
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the dust of kings, and often form the most interesting 
parts of the ruined and roofless palaces where once 
they held their courts. It would appear that in the 
rudest times of old an altar always rose near the 
throne ; and that an indispensable part of every palace 
was the chapel, where he to whom others knelt, knelt 
to God; and learned to remember that there was One 
above him whose throne overshadowed his; at whose 
mercy-seat kings had to seek for mercy; whose laws 
were to form the rule, and his glory the chief end of 
their government. It might be forgotten, nor may 
now once suggest itself to those who visit these scenes 
merely to gratify an antiquarian taste or an idle 
curiosity, but such customs had a pious origin ; and it 
might teach us to approach these silent ruins with 
reverential feet, to think that if the wood out of the 
timber, and the stone out of the wall, were to speak, 
it would be in the words of Scripture, The name of 
that place shall be, The Lord is there ! 

Simply the vice-regent of God, and no king, Samuel 
had no palace in Israel; the palace, if such it could 
be called, was the tabernacle, where God dwelt within 
the curtains of the holy place. No armed guards pro- 
tected the person, nor gorgeous retinue attended the 
steps of Samuel. No pomp of royalty disturbed the 
simple manner of his life, or distinguished him from 
other men; yet there rose by his house in Ramah 
that which proclaimed to all the land the personal 
character of its ruler, and the principles on which he 
was to conduct his government. In a way not to be 
mistaken, Samuel associated the throne with the altar ; 
earthly power with piety; the good of the country 
with the glory of God. ‘‘He judged Israel,” it is 


said, ‘‘all the days of his life, and went from year to 
year in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and 
judged Israel in all these places; and his return was 
to Ramah, for there was his house, and there he judged 
Israel, and there,” it is added, ‘‘ he built an altar unto 


the Lord.” That altar had a voice no man could mis- 
take. In a manner more expressive than proclama- 
tion made by the voice of royal heralds with painted 
tabards and sounding trumpets, it proclaimed to the 
tribes of Israel that piety was to be the character, and 
the will of God the rule, of his government. 

Happy the land which had its councils guided, and 
its borders defended, and even its battles won, by the 
prayers and piety of its ruler. Such a land was 
Israel in the days of Samuel. There was, indeed, 
but one battle fought during the whole course of his 
government; and his prayers won it. The field was 
the same as that on the disastrous day when the ark 
of God was taken, and ‘‘ Ichabod, the glory is de- 
parted,” was written on the banners of Israel. The 
field was the same and the foe the same, but how dif- 
ferent the issue! The story recalls the day when, with 
Aaron supporting one arm and Hur the other, Moses 
sat on a hill apart, overlooking the combat; and with 
his hands and prayers so turning, this or that way, 
the bloody tide of battle, that Amalek prevailed when 
these fell down, and Israel when they rose again to 
heaven. In terror of the Philistines, who had come up 
like a flood on their land, the people, trusting less to 
their own arms than to Samuel’s power with God, 
repaired to him, saying, ‘‘ Cease not to cry unto the 
Lord our God for us.” Commonly, when danger over- 





hangs a land, the ruler proclaims a fast, and calls ox 
his people for their prayers; but here—rare occurrence; 
and remarkable testimony to Samuel’s piety—the 
people implore. their ruler’s prayers. Happy the land 
where religion has its choicest abode in the palace, say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is my rest ; here will I dwell!” Happy the 
land where the hands that wield the sceptre have power 
with God; and its inhabitants believe that with their 
ruler on his knegs they shall have Heaven on their side! 
So it fell out with Israel in the days of Samuel. 
On the eve of battle, ‘‘he took,” we are told, “a 
sucking lamb, and offered it for a burnt offering 
wholly unto the Lord, and cried unto the Lord for 
Israel, and the Lord heard him.” The moment was 
that of the Philistines drawing near to battle; and the 
result was this, that they found Samuel on his knees 
more formidable than a bannered host. He prays; 
and suddenly his voice is drowned in the roar of 
elements. God himself descends into the fight; and 
the tribes that had come up to battle—to slay and be 
slain—had nothing to do but slay; to hang on the 
broken ranks of their enemies—pursue and kill them. 
‘‘The Lord thundered with a great thunder on the 
Philistines, and discomfited them,” says the inspired 
historian; ‘‘and they were smitten before Israel.” 
Such good, though bloody, work did prayers and piety 
achieve that day ; and for long ages afterwards, in the 
very field that was once the scene of a disastrous 
defeat, a great grey stone stood up, a monument of a 
divine deliverance, and of a victory won by the prayers 
of him who raised it there—calling the name of it Eben- 
ezer, saying, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us!” 
Unlike those days the hues of whose bright and 
gorgeous dawn are succeeded by a gloomy change,— 
clouds that, gathering like foes around him, close in 
upon the sun, and spread, and thicken, and burst out 
at length into lashing rain and roaring tempest, mak- 
ing the day, down to its close, belie all the promises 
of the morning,—the close, and indeed the whole 
course of Samuel’s public life, were in beautiful har- 
mony with its commencement. He fulfilled all a fond 
and pious mother’s hopes. He disappointed none. 
God was the centre around which he, as well as 
heaven, turned. In all his difficulties he repaired to 
God for counsel. The laws which governed his acts 
as a statesman and his decisions as a judge were those 
of God’s Word; and, unlike this world’s statesmen, 
never turned aside by considerations of expediency, 
of this or that present advantage, he steered his 
course by those principles of eternal truth and jus- 
tice which give consistency to conduct; because 
fixed as the pole star that, changing neither with 
seasons nor circumstances, abides immovable in the 
sky—sure guide of the mariner, both in calm and 
tempest, along the rocky shore and out on the open 
sea. Some men die better than they live. England’s 
great dramatist says of one who made a good end, 
that ‘‘nothing in life became him so much as the 
leaving it.” But more may be said of Samuel’s 
career—its close was not better, but in perfect har- 
mony with its whole course. How inspired, with 
the loftiest piety and the purest patriotism, is the 
farewell oration he addressed to Saul and the as- 
sembled tribes ere the curtain fell, and he bade a last 
adieu to office and earthly power: ‘Turn not aside 
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from following the Lord, but serve the Lord with all 
your heart. For the Lord will not forsake his people 
for his great name’s sake: because it hath pleased the 
Lord to make you his people. Moreover, as for me, 
God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in 
ceasing to pray for you; but I will teach you the 





good and the right way: only fear the Lord, and serve 
Him in truth with all your heart; for consider how 
great things He hath done for you. But if ye sball 
still do wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both you ard 
your king.” 

What an example Samuel presents to our magis- 
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trates, our judges, our members of parliament — 
to all entrusted with authority, from the Queen to 
the humblest parent whose kingdom is the narrow 
walls of a household: and how should all who love 
their God and country pray that every post of honour 
and of public trust may be filled with a man of the 
type of Samuel? The fear of man bringeth a snare; 




















“The Lord.is witness against you this day that ye have not found ght in my hand. ad 


but who, like Samuel, has the fear of God is raised 
above it. The favour of God is life; and who, like 
Samuel, seeks it will not be drawn aside by that of 
man. God is the judge of all, both of the quick and 
of the dead; and who, like Samuel, carries'a sense of 
that to the bench of justice will keep the ermine of his 
robes unstained, and give righteous judgment; who, like 
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Samuel, takes the word of God for his rule, and looks 
to the recompense of reward, may meet with the ingra- 
titude, but will never betray the interests of the crown 
or of his country. I put unlimited confidence, indeed, 
in no man—‘ How have the mighty fallen; and the 
weapons of war, how have they perished?” But I 
put little confidence of any kind in that man, whatever 
his office be, who has not the fear of God before his 
eyes, and higher motives of action than belong to earth 
and end with time. Religion is the root of honour ; 
piety the only true foundation of patriotism ; and thé 
best defence of a country, a people nursed up in godli- 
ness—of such virtue, energy, and high morale, that, 
animated with a courage which raises them above the 
fear of death, they may be exterminated, but cannot 
be subdued. It is not, as some allege, our blood, with 





its happy mixture of Celtic, Saxon, and Scandinavian 


elements, but the religion of our island—our Bibles, 
our schools, our Sabbaths, our churches, and our 
Christian homes—which, mere than any and than all 
things else, has formed the character of its inha- 
bitants; and to that more than to the genius of its 
statesmen, or to its fleets and armies, Britain owes 
her unexampled prosperity, and the peace that has 
brooded for a hundred years unbroken on her sea-girt 
shores. Let us be grateful for this; and resolved to 
regard the ark of God—our religion, as the palladium 
of our country, let us devoutly recognise in its happy 
fortunes the same providence as marked, and rewarded, 
the pious rule of Samuel; of which this notable cir- 
cumstance is recorded, ‘‘So THE PHILISTINES WERE 
SUBDUED, AND THEY CAME NO MORE INTO THE COAST 
OF ISRAEL ; AND THE HAND OF THE LORD WAS AGAINST 
THE PHILISTINES ALL THE DAYS OF SAMUEL.” 





LAST WORDS IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 1867. 
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ANOTHER year has nearly gone over us. Who can 
measure it, now it is past? Always, at this time, we 
look back with something of astonishment. Who 
would have thought it, that we should so soon have 
completed another year? And the longer life lasts, 
the quicker time flies. "We cease to note things which 
the younger mind paused upon ; we have less accurate 
memory for the events which we leave behind us. 
There are fewer marks set up along the way, and we 
look back over the blank space to the last great event 
which has scored itself deep on the remembrance, 
taking no account of the time which has intervened. 
Yesterday, when it is past, the last week, the last 
year, the last ten years, all seem, and increasingly 
seem, as nothing to look back on. We spend our years 





as it were a tale that is told; when we recall them, it 
seems as if some one else had been relating them to us 
—not as if we had gone through them ourselves. 

And how is this? It may seem at first sight to be | 
owing to our infirmity, because we forget so much, 
and thereby depopulate the road along which we have 
passed. And doubtless, as far as this shrinking up of 
time gone by is an accident of our earthly being, this 
may be true. But Holy Scripture sets before us | 
another aspect of the subject. It seems to involve | 
eyen God Himself in this same short-seeming of time, | 
for it says of Him, ‘‘A thousand years in thy sight | 
are but as yesterday when it is past.” And HE is of | 
course far removed above all imputation of infirmity. | 
He never forgets; to Him nothing ever seems other 
than in deepest truth it is. And this seems to lead | 
us, as I said, to another view of the matter. God sees | 
all things as they really are: but to God a thousand 
years are as yesterday. Therefore this is not a view 
of the subject wholly arising from our weakness, but it 
is one founded on deepest truth. In some sense, a 
thousand years really are as yesterday when it is past. 
In other words, time is a created state, duration is 
not a condition to which the Almighty God is sub- 
jected ; to Him there is not, as to us, a past, present, | 
future: but to Him the lifetime of the universe is 
itself a work of creation which He has made, above | 


| grave,—who can look on this change without a pang 


| But if at the same time we are assured that this is 


and independent of which He exists supreme. All of 
this to us immense duration of the myriad worlds is to 
Him as it were a single point. Every event in it, 
great and small, every day’s acts, and words, and 
thoughts, of all created being, is present at once. As 
we believe in His infinity with regard to space, so 
that all the firmaments which the telescope has ever 
discerned may be but as a grain of sand to the extent 
which He has created and upholds, so we must believe 
also in His infinity with regard to time. All the 
longest durations which our minds can embrace, added 
together, may not form one moment of His lifetime— 
may have no applicable proportion whatever to His 
eternity. Andon the other hand, that which seems 
to us a very short space of time may be in His infini- 
tude of knowledge, peopled with the events of cen- 
turies and spread out into the duration of millennial 
periods. For with Him not only are a thousand years 
as one day, but, as St. Peter adds to the quotation from 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ one day is as a thousand years.” 

It is with such reflections as these that we would 
close another of the longer periods of our divisions 
of time: reflections tending to humble us and our 
world, and to dwarf us down to nothing in the 
sight of Him to whom we owe our lives, and all that 
we have and hope for. 

And it seems to me that such reflections are inex- 
pressibly consoling and inspiring to us. For who 
does not lament over decay? Who can look upon the 
bloom and vigour of youth, on the majesty of man in 
his strength, and then on the decrepitude of old age, 
and then on the pale stiff form which we convey to the 


of sorrow, without a mournful desolate feeling, to 
think that even with our fondest desires for long life 
accomplished, it is to this we must come at last? 


not the reality of our being, but something very dif- 
ferent from this; that this is but a tale, but a dream, 
but a trial—so to speak—of the prince sent down into 
the cottage to prove him: if we have faith to reflect 
that we are not creatures of time, not slaves of decay, 
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but that we have our origin and shall have our 
bourne, elsewhere, in a more glorious estate, where 
time brings not forgetfulness, and age induces no 
decay: if we can be assured of this, then the fainting 
spirit recovers her vigour, and the languid eye 
sparkles up into hope; man, the worm, becomes man, 
the seraph: corruption puts on incorruption, and dis- 
honour is turned into glory. 

And it is (or I am mistaken) another source of com- 
fort in such reflections as these, that the saddest of all 
infirmities, forgetfulness, ceases to visit us with a 
pang. That is, it is a source of comfort to us, if we 
are Christians, and have learned to think aright. To 
the man of this world, it may be a blessing to forget. 
When the soul is still in a state of disease, even 
paralysis may be preferable to pain. But no healthy 
soul ought to wish +o forget. for to one who believes 
in Christ, and lives in the power of Christ’s Spirit, 
the whole path of life is bordered with lessons of 
peace, and joy, and thankfulness, and holy fear; no 
less his own failings than God’s successes, no less his 
own defeats than the Spirit’s victories (which indeed 
are often one and the same), are to him profitable and 
pleasant to dwell on; and to lose these out of his 
mind is to him a real trouble and a substantial sorrow. 
So then I was saying, that this saddest of our in- 
firmities, forgetfulness, ceases to visit us with a pang, 
when we know that, though much may be forgotten, 
nothing is really lost; when we think that God’s 
mind, into which we shall look to all eternity, is the 
mirror of the universe; that there, every thought, 
and word, and deed, that ever passed, will be to us 
subject of open beholding; when it occurs to us that 
this frail insignificant life may be like the grain of 
taustard seed cast in, which in that new state shall 
become a mighty tree, in whose branches the vast 
thoughts, and interests, and hopes, of eternity may 
shelter. Who can tell what one yearning wish for 
good here may expand into there? Who shall say 
what may not be the recompense, in unknown per- 
fections and satisfactions, of every honest acquisition 
of knowledge or skill? Who shall now, with our 
present feeble powers of conception, set limits to the 
glorification there of words of gentleness, acts of 
mercy, courses of loving self-denial? Here, the 
memory has lost them, it is not well that the doer 
or the sayer should dwell on them ; years wear along, 
and the way looks dreary, and satisfactions are few, 
and age comes, and death comes, with scanty joy, 
with few tapers in the gloom; but I have often 
thought that many a poor soul who has thus passed 
away, shall wake on that other side on a sward of 
glorious flowers of paradise, and there shall be angels 
standing by who shall sing to him, and say, ‘‘ These 
flowers thou didst plant.” Oh, my friends, forgetful- 
ness is not joy; if we be Christian men, memory is 
joy—the doing away of forgetfulness; the waters of 
oblivion only want the healing wood of Christ’s cross 
cast into them, and they shall become the waters of 
life. 

So then here we stand at the end of another year, 
weak and feeble in ourselves, nearer our grayes by a 
long stage more: but O really and truly not weak, 
but strong; strong in our God and in the Son of his 
love, and in the Spirit of his holiness. And therefore 





we will not fear, as we look back and as we look for- 
ward. Other years may have been blessed with a 
brighter sunset than this, which is now deepening 
around us in clouds of gloom. For truly it might 
seem as if evil crimes and deplorable calamities, as if 
hostile men and adverse elements, had combined to 
mark this closing year with mourning and with fore- 
boding. To hardly any time past could those words of 
our Lord’s prophecy so fitly apply :—‘‘ Upon the earth 
distress of nations with perplexity; the sea and the 
waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them for fear, and 
for looking after those things which are coming on 
the earth.” Not that I would take upon myself now, 
or at any time, to prescribe anything of that day and 
hour of which we know not. We may not presume to 
exaggerate the symptoms of our own times into those 
of the great final trouble which shall precede the 
coming of the Lord. It was not for this that He gave 
us his prophetic word, that we should map out the 
course of history according to our own fancy with in- 
genious applications of the terms of prophecy, and 
then, when our scheme is again and again baffled by 
events, disingenuously blot our plan with the substi- 
tution of new guesses, and pronounce them equivalent 
to our old ones. Not for this, nor for any procedure 
like this, was that word given; but for this rather, 
that we might watch, and discern the signs of the 
times, with the penetrating, yet humble and self-dis- 
trusting, eye of faith, and be evermore ready for the 
token of the Lord’s appearing. With this caution 
then again will I say, that hardly have any times 
ever better fitted that prophetic description than these ; 
and that therefore we ought to be earnest and watch- 
ful, with our loins girt and our lamps burning: that 
is, with earthly interests, and carnal compromises, 
and all loose points of belief and practice, well called 
over and bound up, soas not to entangle us and mar 
our readiness,—and with our testimony of a good 
honest Christian life shining clear before the eyes of 
those around us. And if this be so, then we may 
again utter that joyous note of the 46th Psalm, 
‘* Therefore we will not fear.” No, ‘not though the 
earth be moved and the mountains carried into the 
midst of the sea; though the waters thereof rage and 
swell, though the mountains shake at the tempest 
thereof.” No, ‘‘not though the heathen rage, and 
the kingdoms are moved. For the Lord of Hosts is 
with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

But it may be well, now that we have, in our 
train of thoughts, in some sort won our way to this 
spirit of security in God’s help, to‘enter somewhat 
more in detail into the character and symptoms of this 
closing year, with reference to our thoughts and 
duties as God’s people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
And first, for the state of his Church at this time. 
Now here, if there be no lack of circumstances causing 
fear, there is also abundance of encouragement. This 
cannot be said to be a time of slumber or apathy. It 
was the well-known prayer of a hero, made to his 
god, in the greatest of heathen poets, ‘‘ Slay me, if 
thou wilt only give me light.» And none can say, 
whatever may be the conflicts of the Church now, that 
we are struggling in the darkness. God’s Word lies 
open; the book of history lies open; the bright lamp 
of experience can be turned on every matter of doubt 
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and perplexity, to make it clear. If men’s passions 
are more than commonly aroused, if stranger things 
than we have known before are thrust upon us, we 
have, at least, this to counterbalance the greater dan- 
ger, that we have also more abundant elements of 
defence in our reach. 

And where is he who will fear for God’s Church, if 
he summon up experience from the past? This is not 
the first time, this is not the first century, that she 
has been in conflict. Her whole course has been 
marked by struggle and combat. From insignificance 
she toiled upward through repression, through prohi- 
bition, through persecution. When her faith became 
the religion of empires, and kings proclaimed them- 
selves her nursing fathers, fresh difficulties dawned 
upon her, new troubles awaited her. Not only was her 
profession of the true faith liable to be endangered, 
but there arose a conflict, which raged through long 
centuries, between the secular power and the spiritual ; 
sometimes taking the rougher and coarser form of 
direct interference with one another in questions of 
worldly sway and gain, and issuing in trials of out- 
ward force; sometimes, and almost always in later 
days, regarding questions of conscience as to the con- 
stitutional right of earthly sovereigns to control the 
affairs of the Church. But of either of these, and of 
both, what has been the result? Has it not uni- 
versally tended, however dark the prospect may have 
been at the moment, to the clearing of the truth, and the 
purer and better holding of the faith? I am speaking 
in a place, and at a time, when notable examples of 
this lie very near to our thoughts.* On this very day, 
and almost at this very hour, close on seven hundred 
years ago, this our Cathedral was the scene of one 
of the foulest murders in the annals of Christendom, 
It was the bloody issue of a long conflict between the 
spiritual and the secular powers; and that issue was 
the slaughter of the archbishop of this province at 
the hands of lawless men, acting with the assumed 
sanction, at all events, of a careless and ill-guarded 
utterance of the king. If there was right, right ill- 
understood and mingled with wrong, on the side of 
both the principal parties in the quarrel, there was 
none whatever on their side who did the deed; and its 
occurrence, in a sacred place, and during the festival 
of peace and good will, must have appeared as a great 
triumph of wrong,—as if the Church, and the faith 
which the Church guarded, were henceforth to be 
trampled under foot of men. Yet we all know how 
signally this turned out otherwise; how violence 
worked its own reaction, and the Church in England 
(let us not disguise this fact, under all our present 
alienation from her forms and practices in those times) 
became, from that day, stronger and more firmly 
planted, instead of being cast down and disgraced. 

I might carry on a similar exemplification to times 
nearly five hundred years later, when our aisles were 
desecrated by a lawless soldiery, and our very worship 
was forbidden by law. But I forbear. The lesson I 
want to draw is sufficiently drawn, which is, that we 
need not fear at this year’s close, any more than at 





* These words were spoken on the anniversary of the murder of Arch- 
bishop Becket, which took place on December 29, 1170, at the time of 
vespers, in the north-western transept of Canterbury Cathedral. The 
best and most graphic account of the murder is to be found in Dean 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Memorials of Canterbury.” 





any other year’s close, for Christ’s Church and God’s 
truth, but that all will work together for its good— 
for its safe maintenance, and its purifying and ren- 
dering efféctual in our land. 

And next as to our social and family life; that life 
of security and calm which God has now for long 
ages vouchsafed us here. It is not to be denied, that 
it does seem to be imperilled at present by threaten- 
ings, more serious perhaps than our memories can 
recall. It is certain that there has been unhappily 
infused from without into a certain class of our fellow- 
subjects a dark and atrocious spirit of conspiracy, 
which, with no assignable object likely to be attained, 
may cause immense suffering, and has brought about 
a very general feeling of vague and not unreasonable 
dread. Yet I submit to you, my friends, that from 
these circumstances we of God’s Church have nothing 
to fear, if we be firm to our principles in inward 
feeling, and in outward action. Surely no danger 
threatens us which may not be met, in the very 
general union of sentiment; by ample, and more than 
sufficient prevention. If, when the danger is an- | 
nounced as universal, we be found slumbering at our | 
posts, it may become special in our own cases; but 
with our councils undistracted, and all men equally 
anxious for the maintenance of order and security, | 
we surely are more than a match for the darkest 
machinations; and we may safely hope, though just 
at present none can predict exactly how the difficulty 
may end, that the next recurrence of this sacred 
season may see the evil spirit effectually laid, if not, 
which perhaps is too much to look for, cast out from 
our population. 

I shall hardly encounter a dissentient thought in | 
this congregation if I venture, at this time, to stir up 
to abundant deeds of charity and mercy all to whom 
God has given the means to perform them. That 
such deeds are sure to be more than commonly wanted 
in the long spring-winter which must before many 
weeks set in, is almost certain; and let no Christian 
shut his heart to the call when it comes. 

And, lastly, for our individual circumstances and 
prospects, the exhortation at such a time hardly varies 
from year to year. Life is moving onward, death is 
coming nearer; opportunities of good are becoming 
fewer: strength is threatening decay, health must soon 
fail. This is the natural lesson for those of our own 
age to put first,—let us use well the vigour that may 
be left, before the dark days come. Or if in some 
cases it should be varied, and one must say, youth is 
turning to manhood, or to womanhood,—real life is 
dawning, life’s work opening; what is this but, after 
all, the same lesson in another form? for who knows 
how short may be manhood or womanhood, and how 
soon an account of that work may be required ? 

To all of us the lesson of the last Sunday of a year 
is, ‘‘Set thine house in order.” Let thy peace with 
God be made by faith in Christ; let that faith be 
proved by obedience ; let that obedience penetrate and 
hallow thy daily thoughts, and words, and habits. 
And thus, when the life that is past shall be as a 
tale that is told, it will be a history, if of infirmity 
and short-coming, yet of mercy and faithfulness :—a 
history whose issue will be glory and thanksgiving, 
when the crowns are cast before the Throne. 
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Tue panics with which we have of late years been 
most familiar in this country are those connected with 
money ; but for some weeks past, the nation, we may 
almost say, has been trembling with a vague appre- 
hension of being blown suddenly into the air. Dis- 
gust and indignation have been excited to such adegree 
by the Clerkenwell outrage as to conceal considerably 
the fears of boundless mischief at the hands of reckless 
Fenians, which have undoubtedly taken possession of 
not a few among us. Beyond all question, it is a 
miserable thing to reflect that there are men in the 
country bent on deeds of outrageous mischief, and 
ready, if they could get the chance, to blow up any 
powder-magazine, gas-works, cathedral, church, 
prison, house of parliament, or other building what- 
ever, and that it would be much the same thing to 
them in whatever part of the country the deed was 
done. We are made to feel as if the very foundations 
of the earth were out of course. We seem to walk at 
every step per ignes, suppositos cineri doloso, No 
doubt the actual danger is considerably exaggerated. 
It would be a sort of libel, too, on divine Providence 
to suppose that He would tolerate such a wholesale 
yiolation of His orderly government. Yet enough of 
réal danger exists to make us feel our dependence on 
the Invisible Protector, before whom even hell and 
destruction are naked and open, who can turn the 
counsel of the conspirator to foolishness, and cause 
the wicked Haman to swing on the gallows he designed 
for Mordecai. Some such ordeal as we are now expe- 
riencing may be needed, too, to check the national 
vanity which has ever been so ready to contrast the 
troubles of other countries with the security of Britain ; 
to preach, as it were, a great sermon to the nation 
from that ever-appropriate text, ‘‘ Let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

Other things have helped to give us a somewhat 
troubled and gloomy new year. In a variety of other 
senses the foundations are out of course. After last 
year's ‘‘leap in the dark” we are getting anxious for 
terra firma again. The disputes of labour and capital 
are too serious to be trifled with. The financial agita- 
tion of 1866 seems as if it would never settle down ; 
and the very bulwarks of order themselves seem to be 
shaken more than anything else. The most stable of 
our old state parties has changed its position with a 
suddenness and a surprise that could hardly be sur- 
passed. Ancient religious institutions are marked 
out for attack, and possibly for overthrow. The old 
faith that, like the pole-star, used to guide men 
securely in the strangest and most trying positions, 

_ Seems to have got obscured. It has been placed on 
its trial instead of ruling on its throne. What is 
there that is stable? Humboldt somewhere gives a 
graphic description of the very peculiar seuse of in- 
security that is caused by a severe shock of earth- 
quake. In general, he says, when anything is 
shaky, men feel that the earth is, at all events, firm. 
You may be tossed on the sea, you may be shaken in 
@ carriage, you may totter on your limbs, you may 
tremble in a balloon, but the solid earth is even the 
symbol of repose and stability. But when the very 





earth shakes, when the everlasting mountains aro 
moved, you feel as if everything had given way; the 
illusion of your whole previous life is annihilated ; 
the imagined repose of nature vanishes, and you are 
transported into the realm of unknown destructivo 
forces. In a moral sense, we seem at present to’ be 
undergoing some such experience. It is a comfort to 
be informed by Humboldt that though such emotions 
are deeply seated, they are not of long duration. He, 
at least, who throws himself into the channel of the 
Psalmist’s thoughts will not be long of regaining his 
composure. ‘‘ Therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed, though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea, though the waters thereof roar 
and be troubled, though the mountains shake with the 
swelling thereof.” 

If these ‘‘ Notes for Readers out of the Way” are 
adapted to serve any good purpose, it is to show the 
manifold activity of the various branches of the Chris- 
tian Protestant Church, and the unity, as well as the 
magnitude of the work which they are doing in all 
parts of the world. We are told by our men of cul- 
ture that the old salt has lost its savour. Once men 
believed in Christ, and their woes were healed, their 
burdens removed, and their souls brightened with a 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. But the power 
that raised the world of old is struck with paralysis. 
The Christ to whose bright banner men came flocking 
from the east and from the west, from the north and 
from the south, now lies in his grave ‘‘in the lorn 
Syrian town,” and for humanity, prostrate, hungry, 
and helpless, there exists no force that can raise it 
heavenwards. Noble hearts, we are told, are groping 
their way to God almost as much in the dark as in 
the days of Socrates and Plato, and from restless, dis- 
appointed, home-sick souls, the wail goes forth, ‘‘O 
that I knew where I might find him, that I might 
come even to his seat!” Itis true that there is much 
unrest in the cultivated mind of our day, mingled, 
however, with a greater amount of serious thought 
and upward aspiration, than, probably, at any former 
period. And we frankly admit that some such in- 
quirers, who seem to be searching with their hearts 
and their instincts, more than with their reason, who 
fancy they must first feel truth in order to know it, do 
not often find in the existing Christian Church that 
aroma of heaven, that atmosphere of repose, that 
paradise of moral beauty, that home of righteousness, 
and peace, and joy, which their hearts look and long 
for, in a truly regenerated fellowship. It isa thought 
that cuts to the very bone, how much the old leayen 
in the Christian Church, the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, the unexpelled malice, and guile, and 
hypocrisies, and envies, and evil-speakings, of which 
churches and sects have alike their share, have to do 
with the scepticism of our day. Still, inquirers have 
themselves to blame if they judge of Curist from the 
distorted image of Him which his followers present, 
and if the faults and blemishes of the Christian com- 
munity drive them into opposition, instead of rousing 
them to a strenuous and patient endeavour to heal 
them. But after making all the allowance which 
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candour demands for the imperfections of the Chris- 
tian Church, and the comparative feebleness of the 
spirit which she wields, there remains abundant evi- 
dence to refute the notion that Christianity has lost 
its regenerating power. We question if ever there was 
a time, except in the apostolic age itself, when there 
was more of missionary energy at work. Looking 
into the dim past of many centuries ago, we see mis- 
sionary enterprises surrounded with a halo that seems 
never to pass away. The ruins of Iona are viewed 
with a trembling reverence, recalling, as they do, the 
missionaries that went forth twelve centuries ago from 


that lonely island, to carry the Gospel far and wide. | 


The arrival of Augustine, and his missionary monks, 


at Canterbury, is spoken of, by the highest authori- | 
| was owner of one of the largest clothing establish- || 
| ments in Regent Street, and had besides a fine country | 
His income from business was nearly £10,000 | 


ties, as marking the commencement of English his- 
tory. We believe that future ages will do more 
justice to the manifold missionary activity of our day, 
than many contemporary observers. They will see 
at the bottom of these operations a power of faith and 
love, which will make them utterly astonished to read 
the confident and contemptuous accusations of our 
critics. They will find it impossible to account for the 
incalculable amount of effort now made to benefit the 
condition of men at home and abroad, except on the 
supposition of a Divine Power at work in the hearts 
of those who labour so earnestly and lovingly. 

Let us look, for example, at a district which has 
recently acquired extraordinary notoriety in connec- 
tion with the history of ritualism. St. Alban’s, Hol- 
born, by universal testimony, has long been one of 
the most horrid and hopeless‘districts of London. A 
gorgeous church has been lately erected, and an im- 
posing ceremonial instituted in the hope of drawing 
the wretched denizens of the district to Christianity. 
It does not appear that the device has been very suc- 
cessful, for, according to the evidence of Mr. John 
Martin before the ritualistic commission, while a line of 
forty carriages and cabs may be seen at the church door, 
the number of parishioners of the working class who 
are present at the services ranges from but two to ten! 
Of the district itself, or, at least, a part of it, we are 
told by one of the four city missionaries, who for 
many years have been at work on it, that its great 
presiding genius is—Neglect. His mark is seen 
everywhere, on the dilapidated walls, in rag-stuffed 
windows, in battered doors and rickety shutters, in 
rotten woodwork and rusty ironwork, in the stinking 
refuse and rubbish strewn over the road and choking 
the gutters, in the broken flagstones, and the dilapi- 
dated road. Here live neglected wives, neglected 
children, neglected husbands who neglect their work. 
This neglected kind of life flows over into the ne- 
glected lane, filling it with squalid, pinched, neglected 
children of all ages, from new-born babes, neglect- 
fully nursed by babes a little older, to imp-like boys 
and girls for ever swearing and quarrelling, like the 
rest of the inhabitants. Yet, in such scenes, devoted 
city missionaries have been quietly and earnestly work- 
ing all their lives, and though their successes can only 
be counted by units, and leave the great mass of 
guilt and wretchedness the same, they have had re- 
freshment of spirit enough in individual cases to 
reward their labours, and make them feel honoured in 
having been permitted to pick gems from such gutters 


land fit them for the kingdom of heaven. Words of 
holy Scripture that they have read have rung witha 
| heavenly music in the ears of unlikely hearers, and 
ithey have been sent for with beseeching cries to 
| finish the verse that begins, ‘‘Come unto me.” And 
sometimes there have been cases marked by that 
wonderful romance which makes truth often stranger 
than fiction. The case we are now to mention oc- 
curred in the district of St. Giles’s, and would perhaps 
never have seen the light, but that the lessened in- 
'come of the City Mission obliged them, in 1866, to 
| discontinue two missionaries there, and in appealing 
for increased contributions, they are indicating some 
| of the old results of the labours that have been 
suspended. The case is that of a man who, in 1824, 


| 


seat, 


/a-year. But gold did not flow fast enough. into his 


| coffers; bubble schemes were resorted to, to increase | 


/its volume; he became one of the directors of the 
| company that issued the notorious ‘‘ Spanish bonds,” 


}and in one year he lost nearly all his property, | 


| Other losses followed, and he was reduced to compara- 
tive poverty. 


| the death of his wife, he was eighty-five years of age, 


to destroy himself. One Sunday evening in 1860 he 
went for this purpose to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Pass- 
ing the square he saw a crowd, to whom the city 


version of the Philippian jailor. The words, ‘Do 
thyself no harm,” arrested the old man’s attention. 
The warm and kind appeal of the speaker to his 


his heart. A new life dawned on him. 
gave place to a most happy state of mind. He had 
had more real happiness, he said, since his conversion, 


time of his worldly prosperity ; he blessed God, thatin 


fly away; and felt himself the happiest man in London, 
though shortly before he had been of all men most 
miserable. What power but that of Christianity could 
point to such brands plucked by it from the fire ? 


has again been lifting up his ringing voice in Notre 
Dame. 
and his aim to awaken parents to a sense of their 
holy and inviolable obligation in the education of 


as his mission to provoke his Church to jealousy, by 
constant appeals to Protestant countries. 
very high above the spirit that can see no good but in 
its own communion, and delights to recognise good- 
ness wherever it is to be found, and hold it up to the 
| admiration and the invitation of all. The example 
|of England, Prussia, Norway, and other Protestant 
| countries, he holds up to the admiration of his coun- 
trymen, as presenting a far better habit of family 
| training than France, and manifesting its results in @ 
| purer sentiment, both religions and patriotic. The 





At last, all the remnants of his pro- | 
| perty being gone, he and his wife removed to a miser- || 
able attic, where he lived till the day of his death. At |; 


;and after struggling for a time with poverty and | 
loneliness, he became so wretched that he resolved || 


missionary of the district was preaching on the con- || 


audience to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ went to || 
His misery | 


notwithstanding loneliness and poverty, than in all the 


order to save his soul, he had permitted his riches to | 


On the other side of the Channel, Father Hyacinthe | 


This season his subject has been The Family, | 


their families. Father Hyacinthe seems to regard it | 


He soars | 
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boldness of M. Hyacinthe in thus speaking is all the | 
more to be commended that popish writers and orators, 
and French religious journals very specially, are con- 
stantly connecting Protestantism with everything 
wicked, and often bringing against it the most un- 
worthy accusations. The Continent has just furnished 
another fine plea for the family in a characteristic 
book on the subject by the Count de Gasparin. 

In Paris itself, and in other parts of France, a new 
movement has being going on in connection with the | 
education of young ladies. Hitherto, while the State 
has been educating boys, the Church more or less | 
directly, through nunneries, schools, and similar | 
establishments, has had the chief control of the edu- | 
cation of girls. Latterly, however, it has become | 
pretty common for young ladies to attend what are | 
called cours, that is, lectures by male teachers, their 
parents fancying that more robustness and solidity is | 
imparted by that mode of instruction. The present 
Minister of Instruction, M. Duruy, being a great ad- 
mirer of this system, resolved to give it national 
position and encouragement. He announced his in- 
tention of giving these cowrs an official basis in con- 
nection with the University, and called upon the 
municipal bodies and the University professors to | 
assist in their establishment. The scheme, however, 
has fallen under the rod of the notorious Bishop of 
Orleans, M. Dipanloup, who denounces it in his 
fiercest style, and sees nothing but ruin for young 
ladies in the glarirg publicity of the education now 
designed forthem. The true aversions of the Bishop 
appears in his closing words: ‘‘Our young ladies 
have hitherto been educated upon the knees of the 
Church; we are now going to pass them into the arms 
of the University.” The immediate effect of this 
denunciation has been to flood the Paris cowrs with 
applicants, among whom, it is said, are the two nieces 
of the Empress, the Mdlles. d’Albe. It is quite likely 
that the new system is a result of the effort now so 
general to separate education wholly from religious in- 
fluences of every kind; and if so, our regret must be 
all the deeper that those who contend for the religious 
element, only increase the hostility to it by identify- 
ing it with superstition and Mariolatry, blind submis- 
sion and belief in the infallibility of the Church, and 
the sacred authority of the priests and bishops. 

In a previous number, we adverted to the opening 
of the Calvin Commemoration Hall at Geneva, and 
we have pleasure in noticing this month a most suc- 
cessful application of it to enlightened purposes. M. 
Emest Naville, a gentleman who possesses great 
power as a public speaker, and has great influence 
with the working classes, had announced his intention 
of giving a series of lectures at the Casino, which con- 
tains five hundred persons, when applications flowed 
in on him requesting him to transfer them to the Salle 
of the Calvin Buildings, which is seated for two thou- 
sand. The hall was filled with an audience of men, 
and M. Naville’s lectures, which consist of a philo- 
sophical inquiry into the origin of evil, had at the 
same time a lively and earnest reference to the pre- 
valent opinions and practices of the day. It is supposed 
that the half of his audience was Roman Catholic, and 
that hardly any of them ever entered a church. Dr. 











Merle D’Aubigné, and other leading men in Geneva, 

















have been greatly gratified at the success of this ex- 
periment. It is a remarkable testimony to the power 
of the platform or lay-pulpit at the present day, and 
the importance of a mode of teaching, especially in 
the case of working men, which while taking a whole- 
some and Christian view of the concerns of the pre- 
sent life, at the same time steadily lifts them up to 
something higher and better. Week-evening lectures 
on common topics are a mode of influencing a large 
class of people, which ought surely to be carefully 
looked after at home as well as abroad by the leaders 
of Christian enterprise. 

In a political point of view the horizon of Italy 
seems to become darker and darker, and its religious 
state and prospects, as a whole, seems to be much of 
the same hue. But a few spots of light are to be met 
with, the brightest, apparently, at Venice. The Evan- 
gelical movement there continues to be highly suc- 
cessful. A statement has been issued by a few Chris- 
tian friends, under whose auspices the Evangelical 
Mission was started, in which we are informed that 
the hall of the old palace that was first hired, contain- 
ing five hundred, having proved insufficient to contain 
the crowded audience, another place of meeting was 
recently secured, and opened with similar results. 
‘* Already four hundred and ninety-five names, chiefly 
from among the working classes, have been enrolled 
by the pastor as catechumens, who are placed under 
Bible tuition, desirous of being received into commu- 
nion. A congregation of about one hundred and sixty 
members is being organized, whose number will be 
gradually augmented by the accession of others who 
are throwing off the papal yoke, and who, after trial, 
may be found worthy of the privilege of membership. 
In short, the work is progressing so rapidly, and the 
thirst for the pure Gospel has become so eager that the 
energies of the pastor are quite overtasked. Scheols 
for the training of the young, under efficient teachers, 
have been commenced with great promise and success. 

We noticed in our last number the progress of the 
exploration of Palestine, and the important results 
that may be looked for if sufficient means be provided 
to carry on the enterprise. Another biblical region, , 
in which, hitherto, but little scientific and elaborate 
investigation has been carried on, the Peninsula of 


| Sinai, seems likely to be made better known to the 


public. We learn from the Atheneum that the ‘‘re- 
searches of the late Capt. Henry T. Butler—who fell 
at Inkerman, then serving on the staff of the First 
Division—hayve induced his brother, the Rey. Pierce 
Butler (rector of Ulcombe, Staplehurst), to make 
arrangements for securing an accurate topographical 
survey of that interesting region. The scheme has 
received the approval of the President and Council of 
the Royal Geographical Society; and Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Bart., Sir John Herschel, Bart., and 
Colonel Sir Henry James (Director General of the 
Ordnance Survey), have promised to further the under- 
taking by their co-operation and advice. Mr. Pierce 


Butler expects to leave England early in January, 
in order to make the requisite arangements for the 
surveying party.” While a good deal has been writ- 
ten about Sinai Peninsula, little has been done in the 
way of elaborate research. Travellers like Dr. Robin- 
son have done little but record the impression pro- 
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duced by a rapid journey along the customary route ; 
and even such a writer as M. Laborde, whose geo- 
graphical commentary on Exodus and Numbers is so 
unique a work, carried on his inquiries under the dis- 
advantages inseparable from the position of a single in- 
dividual. Dr. Thomson, theauthor of the ‘‘ Land andthe 
Book,” hasannouncedawork as in preparation on Sinai, 
but prepared necessarily under circumstances very dif- 
ferent from those in which he wrote his other book. 
Of all the stations enumerated in the ‘‘ Record of the 
Journeys of the Israelites,” only two or three have as yet 
been identified. A thorough investigation of the district 
might do much to throw light on the whole circum- 
stances of the wandering—a chapter of Bible history 
on which our ideas are somewhat vague, and on which 
they might quite well continue to be vague, but for 
the necessity of grappling with the representations of 
enemies bent on throwing discredit on the whole 
narrative of the pilgrimage. 

The facilities of travel provided by modern arrange- 
ments are bringing our distant mission-fields within 
easy reach of home, and are procuring for them visits 
from men not very likely to have ever seen them 
under the old state of things. Dr. Norman Macleod 
pursues his course from station to station in India, 
finding, in the face of heathenism, a striking readiness 
of co-operation among the different denominations, and 
gaining an insight into the wants and claims of the 
country which will enable him, we doubt not, to wield 
his eloquent pen to some purpose in the cause of Indian 
missions, and awaken or deepen the interest of many in 
the vast circle of readers which his writings command. 
The missicn of the Free Church at Calcutta, having 
been unexpectedly crippled, has led to a very admir- 
able effort of self-denial on the part of Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, formerly of Bombay. Dr. Mitchell had been 
compelled a few years ago to leave India, and or his 
return to this country had been settled in a comfort- 
able and prosperous charge. But no sooner was his 
attention called to the necessities of Calcutta than he 
at once placed himself at the disposal of the mission 
committee, and has now gone to that city for such 
length of service as may be required, leaving his future 
entirely at the disposal of Providence. An act like 
this is in itself a service and a sermon combined— 
fitted to be pre-eminently useful in the mission field. 

The Committee of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions have called for sixty-one 
new missionaries as the needed contribution for the 
coming year. These are not so much designed to 
occupy new regions as to strengthen those now occu- 
pied and enter adjacent fields ready for the missionary 
plough. Twenty of the whole number are requested 
for China, to which the American Board feels itself 
specially called, although it is rather much for them to 
say ‘“‘ we stand pledged to undertake the evangelisa~ 
tion of China.” Certaizi districts of India, Western 
Asia, and Africa, that have by common consent been 
left to the Americans, require the other forty-one 
labourers. The Board consider that such a contribu- 
tion to the mission field would be “a fit thank-offering 
from the Christian Churches of the United States for 
the wonderful successes of the last few years, and the 
unexampled spiritual blessings we enjoy as a people.” 
The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland begins 





the year by calling for seven additional agents, three 
for India, two for Jamaica, one for Old Calabar in 
Africa, and one for Ningpo in China. 


The more detailed accounts that have reached this ° 


country of the Philadelphia Convention for promoting 
Presbyterian Union bear very striking testimony to 
the remarkable fervour and cordiality that charac- 
terized the meeting. There seems to have been 
something almost Pentecostal in the manner in which 
the hearts of brethren were drawn out to each other. 
Perhaps, however, the consummation may not be 
reached quite so soon as so remarkable a demonstra- 
tion might lead us to suppose; for the meeting was 
only a convention, not an authoritative court; and 
there are difficulties connected with the standards 
and the views of some of the negociating bodies 
which it may require some time and patience as well 
as much grace and wisdom to overcome. 

Last month we had to record, among our missionary 
intelligence, the murder of a Wesleyan missionary ; 
now we have to notice the captivity of a colonial 
bishop, and the slaughter of a British consul while 
effecting his rescue. Bishop Crowther’s name is 
familiar to all ears in this country as that of the negro 
bishop, whose early history was so disastrous, but 
who for some time has been presiding over the native 
Christians on the Niger. Bishop Crowther, while 
travelling on a missionary tour in an open boat, was 
detained by a chief named Abokko, a professed friend, 
who seems to have been in very bad temper owing to 
his not having received from traders and others the 
presents and attentions he desired to have. Having 
demanded of Bishop Crowther where his presents 
were, and having been told that he was entitled to 
none, he detained the bishop and his party, leaving 
them in such neglect that had not some slaves fed 
them as the ravens fed Elijah, they must have nearly 
starved. It is touching to be told that on the first 
Sunday of their imprisonment they had no Bible 
nor scraps of any book whatever, and had to edify one 
another by repeating such appropriate passages of 
Scripture as they could remember. Coming to terms, 
Abokko proposed to release the party for the sum of 
£1,000 sterling; but meanwhile Mr. Fell, the consul, 
arrived, and, after an interview with Abokko, pro- 
posed to the party to carry them off at once without 
payment of any ransom. During the excitement of 
shoving off, the natives fired muskets and shot poisoned 
arrows, one of which pierced Mr. Fell’s side. The 
efforts to extract it were unavailing, and when the 
ship was within a short distance from Zokoja poor 
Mr. Fell died. 

Death has been claiming a new year’s present 
among prominent names at home. ‘The Rey. Dr. 
Hannah, one of the oldest and most respected Wes- 
leyan ministers, and for a long time engaged in the 
training of young ministers, has passed away, as well 
as another prominent Wesleyan minister, the Rev. 
John Scott, whose connection latterly has been with 
the Westminster Educational Institution. In the 
Protestant Church of France the death has occurred 
of M. Athanase Coquerel, sen., who, with his son of 
the same name, has lately been much before the 
public in connection with the maintenance of ration- 
alist views. 
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THE distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pe Joneu’s OIL so much: 
telebrity, the entire confidence of ‘the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, anid 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

],—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 

IL—It contains all the active’ and essential principles that therapeutic experience has 
found to he the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 
.— It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functions 
of digestion and assimilation. 
Te medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI_—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economical 

than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Joncn’s Licgut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so rapidly 
restores the. exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more 
marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr.-pz Joncu’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
of the Chest, is afforded by Dr. Wauppy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his 
own personal experience :— 

“T can take Dr. DE JonGu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water 
alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others [ have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 


es, and an increase of weight so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pz 
ONGH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


Tn cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pz Joncu’s Licut- 
Brown Cop Liver O11 are remarkably manifested. By its administration the natural appetite 
is revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 
Tegulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by Bensamin Cuarke, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.LS., 
author of “Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am able, from my 
own ience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After the Pale 


fins all other remedies T could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. pz JoNGH’s 
t-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 











properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pg JonGn’s Light-Brown Oil are 

distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have 

seen pg 9 ager die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the 

waa of who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. pz Jonen’r Light- 
rown Oil had been knewn as they are now, and its use prescribed.” 

[For further Select Medical Oninions. see other de 
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EFFISACY OF DR. DE JONGHS OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


Tn those severe disorders, /nfantile Wasting and Rickets, from which children suffer so) 
extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil ure iucontestallyy 
established, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease when @ 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 4 

Tn cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
is capricious, and digestion sl»w and painful, and the body becomes weak aud wasted, without] 
any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and sometimes in a few days, has produced ¥ 


the most extraordiuary transition to a state of normal health. 


This effect is described by 


Tuomas Hunt, Esq, F-R.C.S, Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 


Bloomsbury, in a communication to the d/edicul Times and Guz-tle :— 
4 “In badly-nourished infants, Dr. pe Jonecu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver O15 is invaluable. The 


rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. 


The weight 


gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more: and, as children generally like the taste of the 
Oil, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance | 
for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of 9 


the Registrar-General.” 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. ve Joncn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ott, the following are selected :— a 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D,, 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 
“T consider Dr. pE Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.” 


‘ Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.B.S8., 


Late Physician to the London Hospital, 


“Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and 
investigations into the p operties of this Oil should himself 
be the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether con- 
sidered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical 
om app I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no 

er Oil can be procured.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health. and Chief Analyst to the City 
of London. 

Tn all cases I have found Dr. pe Jonen’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil po-sessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, aud of iodine in 
a state of organic combination, are the most remarkable. It 
is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this Oil has great 
therapeu‘ic powcr; aud from my investigations, I have no 
doubt of its veing a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Dr. BARLOW, ' 


Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 

“T have frequently recommendeil persons consulting me 
to make use of Dr. vE Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil. I have been 
well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to bea very pure 
Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the use of That 
substance is indicated.” 


Dr. LAWR4NOE, 
Physician to 17.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
‘TI invariably prescribe Dr: pe Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil in 
sveference to any other, feelit.z: assured that I am recom- 
mending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
—_ in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
lestroyed.” 





Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. ; 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. pe Jonan’s Light. 
Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be sati 
with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr.. EDWARD SMITH, F.B.8., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board. 

** We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of 
Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine— 
the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pe Jonex. It hag 
long been our practice, when prescribing the Oil, to recom. 
mend this kind, since, amidst so much variety and uncer. © 
tainty, we have confidence in its genuineness.”—( Extract 
from “‘ Consumption: its Early and Remediable Stages.”’) 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.BS§,, 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

“«T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in its 
preparation, by the personal attention of so good a Chemist 
and intelligent a Physician as Dz. pE Joneu, who has also 
written the best Medical Treatise on the Oil with which I 
am acquainted. Hence, I deem the Uod Liver Oil sold 
under his guarantee to be preferable to uny other kind ag 
regards genuineness and medictiual efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.B.S., 


Author of the ‘* spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr »e Jonen's Light 
Brown Cod Liver Oi] preduces the desired effect.in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it dees not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration 
of the Pale Oil.” 


EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.B.C.S., 
Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 

“For several years past I have been in the habit of prege 
cribing Dr. pe Jonen’s Lizht-Brown Cod Liver Oil, 
find it to be much more efficacious than other varieties of 
the same medicine which I have also employed with a view 
to test their relative superiority.” 





47 Tr. de Jongh's Liz’ t-8rown Cod Liv r Oil is sold ON LY in bottles, each bottle bei 


sealed 


with a stamped metallic evpsule. and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a | with, 
Dr o« Joncu’s seamp und signature, and to these cupsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 
requestéd tv puy particular attention. 
WiTHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 





SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


And sold by ali respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d; Quarts, 9s. 





CADTION.—Jn consequence of the . xpid effects produced by Dr. De Joxcn’s Cop Liver. Otiy 
and the smal’ quauntit es required tu be tuken as compared wuh other kinds, some unserupulows dealers, 
with a, riew to incressed profit. endeavour, when Dr. vw Joxon’s Or, is applied for, to recommend or 


substitute different vurietics of so-cullea Cod Liver Oil, sold at « nominally low price. Purchasers are 


therefo.e solicitously cautioned against proposed substitutions. 
: farms avR®. 
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GcCOoTTISH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

Head Office—35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; London Office—8, Moor- 
gate Street, F.C.; Manchester Office—10, St. Ann’s Square; Liverpool 
Uffice—3, Manchester Buildings; Belfast Office—Commercial Buildin=s 

LIFE !FPARTMENT.—This Company offers—Perfect security 
along with exem» tion from liability of partnership, Moderate premiums 
Liberal conditions fur Foreign Travel and residence, and payment of 


claims one month after proof. The non-participating rates are iower 
than most other offices. 





ExamMPLrs OF ANNUAL Premium For Assurance of £100 at Deats. 
Age 20. Age 30. Age 40. Age 50., 
With Profits.| 21 19 3 #2291 £3 411 £412 2 
Without do..| 1 12 6 3.3 6 216 1 4111 ! 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Transfers to this Office can be effected 
without cost or trouble to the Assured. 
‘The Company issues Policies on nearly all descriptions of Property. 
Claims mct with promptitude and fairness, All proper advantages are 


given to the Assured. < 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Lancger. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO HEADS OF FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, PUBLIC INSTITUTINS, 
HOTEL KEEPERS, AND THE PUBLIC. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’3 CHURCHYARD, 
Respectfully announce that, previous to Stock Taking, and in order to 
make room for their Spr'NG PuRCHAS-S, they have decided in offering, 
DURING THIS MONTH, THE ReM-INING PaRT of their AUTUMN AND 

Writer Stock, at a Great Kgpuction in Price. 


Following are the principal Departments :— 
FURS 


SILKS, 
VELVETS, 
SHAWLS, 
JACKETS, 


WINCEYS. 

MADE-UP DRESSES, 

FRENCH MERINOES, 

FANCY DRESSES, 

MANTLES, TRIMMINGS, FLANNELS, &c. 

The Public is invited to take this opportunity of securing some decided 
bargains. A Discount allowed during the Sale on Parcels over £2. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO, Wholesale and Retail Mercers, 


Drapersy &c. 
76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


HOSIERY, 








EXPOSITIO 


N UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 





WHEELER & WILSON 


Have been Awarded their 67th PRIZE MEDAL, 


FOR THE BEAUTY AND ap gees OF THEIR LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE} 


THE ON 


D BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES, 


LY GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to this branch of industry, out of eighty-two varieties and systems exhibited, thus LEADING ALL THE woRLD in this manufacture. 
All Siloer Medals are 2nd Class; all Bronze Medals 3rd Class; and ali decorations honorary, conferred on individuals for services rendered, but 


not “se an award of merit for goods exhibited. 


is celebrated Machine has been tested beyond all question, and stands to-day, as it has stood for many years, without a rival. It has all 
the Latest Improvements for Hemming, Binding, Cording, Braiding, Embroidering, Working Buttonholes, &., &c.; embracing a much larger 


range of work than any other Sewing Machines. 


Price from £8. Instruction gratis, and Prospectus free. 


PATENT SEWING MACHINE CASTORS. 


6s. per Set. 





189, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HATR-RESTORER AND 


ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


Mrs. 8, A. Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 
{is now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable additions are now combined 
én one bottle, and the price is reduced to Six Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, inducing new growth, arresting the fatl, &c. It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear. 


ance, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than 


is stated in this. At the earnest solicitation 


of many old patrons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 
Restorer is no longer required. The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, &. 


DEPOT, 2°56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Genuine; easily prepared; economical; about 
three times the strength of the best Cocoas 
ordinarily sold, free from the excess of fatty 
matter, and recommended by medical men 
as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 


Sold by Grocers throughout the United 
Kingdom, in 6d. and 1s. packets. 


“We have carefully examined the sam- 

ples brought under our notice, and find 

that they are genuine, and that the Essence 

of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by 
Messrs. CapBurRyY Brotners.”—Lancet. 

**Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove 


to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, and 
restorative cf drinks.” —Brittsh Medical Jouraal, 











SUPERIOR 


EASY CHAIRS. 
FILMER & SON 


Respectfully call attention 
to their celebrated Easy 
Cuarss, which with their 
stock of superior Fuanituex 
(the largest in the kingdom) 
may be seen at their old 
established Factory and 
Show Rooms, 
31 &32, BERNERS ST., 
OXFORD ST.. W. 
‘ACTORY— 34 & 35, 
CHARLES ST., W. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Post Free. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
With the Jurors’ very flattering 
recommendation, 


“Perfection of 
Preparation.” 
8 id every- 
eroys 
£1040 plog 
«POOT TOF YUITTIOKe 
&,Surpss0xg yy ? Hodey sioine 
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SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 


£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &c.) 
May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3, to £6, 5s. Od. to the 
Ruilway Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 





OO nner 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head Office, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. : 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM -T. VIAN, Secretary. 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 & 1864, 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 








MARAVILLA COCOA. 


The COCOA (or Cacao) of MARAVILLA is the true THEOBROMA of LINN ZLUS. 





The MARAYILLA estate is the most favoured portion of South America. TAYLOR BROTHERS, having secured 
the exclusive supply of its unrivalled produce, have, by the skilful application of their soluble principle and elaborate 
machinery, produced what is so undeniably the perfection of prepared COCOA, that it has not only secured the preferénce of 
HOMCEOPATHS and COCOA drinkers generally, but many who had hitherto not found any preparation to suit them, 
have, after one trial, adopted the MARAVILLA COCOA as their constant beverage for breakfast, luncheon, &e. 


This COCOA, while possessing all the essential properties, far surpasses all other HOMGOPATHIC COCOAS, in fine 
grateful aroma, exquisitely delicious flavour, smoothness upon the palate, and perfect solubility. 


It is easily served up for table, for which see directions on each }-Ib. and 3-Ib. packet. 
CAUTION,.— See that each packet is labelled “ TAYLOR BROTHERS MARAVILLA COCOA.” 


CHILDREN’S a 
DIET. PROTECTION FROM FIRE. | 
si & POLS, || BRYANT&MAYSS | 

s eau | PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
fa> _ LICHT ONLY ON THE BOX. @& 

P ATENT | | Sold Everywhere. 
CORN FLOUR. 





























